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~ a 
EGS 


King Arthur and 
Knights of the Round Table 


A modernized version of the Morte Darthur. By 
CuaRLEs Morris, author of ‘‘Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors,” etc. Three volumes. 16mo. 
es cloth, gilt top, $2.25; half calf or half morocco, 

00. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats 


Given from his own editions and authentic sources and 
collated with many manuscripts. Edited by H. Bux- 
TON ‘ForMAN. Third Edition, augmented and cor- 
rected Three volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.50; 
half calf, e top or marbled edges, $7.50; three- 
quarters calf, gilt top, $9.00 





Yvernelle 


A Legend of Feudal France. By Frank Norris. IIlus- 
trated by Eleven Full-page Photogravures, three of 
which are in colors, and numerous Engravings. Square 
8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, $3.50; 
full morocco, $5.00. 


Where Meadows Meet the Sea 


A collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. With Illus- 
trations by F. English, Edited by Harrison S. 
Morris. One volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
edges, $3.50; half morocco, gilt: top, rough edges, 
$4.003 three-quarters calf, gilt top, $5.00. 


In The Yule-Log Glow 


A charming collection of Christmas Ta'es from Round the 

World. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. Four 
volumes. 16mo alf cloth, gilt top, $3.00 per set; 
half polished calf $7,503 half morocco, $7.50. Spe- 
cial Edition, with Sixteen trench Photogravures in 
various tints. _ Cloth, gilt, $6.00; three-quarters 
English calf, gilt top, $10.00; silk and vellum, gilt 
top, $10.00. 


The Miller’s Daughter 


By Atrrep Tennyson. Illustrated with Original De- 
signs by Eminent Authors and_ engraved on wood. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00; ivory surface .covers, $3.50; 
new style leather, $3.50. 


The Low-Back’d Car 


By Samuget Lover. New small 4to edition With 
twelve illustrations by W1LL14m MaGratTu, printed 
by. e pearerare Plates made directly from the origi- 
nal drawings ; also, Twelve Initial Vignettes en- 

ved on wo v . Reep. Handsomely bound. 
eatherette, 60 cents ; new style leather, $1.50. 


The Little Ladies 


By Heren Mitman. A delightful book for children, 
with attractive illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Our Bessie. Averil. 


Two delightful stories for girls from the pen of Rosa 
NoucueTTEe Carey, published uniform with “* Es- 
ther,’ *‘ Aunt Diana,” and ‘* Merle’s Crusade,’ by 
the same author. Illustrated. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 per volume. Sets_of Miss Carey’s books for 
girls, = Esther,’’ “* Aunt Diana,” ‘* Merle’s Crusade,” 
‘Our Bessie,’’ **Averil ”’ (five volumes), in box, $6.25. 





POR THE 
HOLIDAYS = 


A Supplement to 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary 


Or ENnG.uIsH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERI- 
can AuTuHors. By Jonn Foster Kirk. Two vol- 
umes. Imperial 8vo. Nearly sixteen hundred pages. 
Cloth, $15.00; sheep, $17 00; half Russia, $20.00; 
half calf, $22.00; half morocco, $22.00. 


Prospectus with specimen pages mailed on application. 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


Vols. I., II., IIT., IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII. ready. 
Vols, IX! and X. to’ be ‘published during 1892. Re- 
vised and rewritten. New type, new illustrations, 
new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, accu- 
rate, and easy of reference, it is well adapted for gen- 
eral use; when completed. it will be fifteen years later 
than any other encyclopedia in the market. Price per 
vol.: cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; 
half morocco, $4.50. 


Specimen pages mailed on application. 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic 


Containing all the Steel Plates on India Paper and Maps 
that have appeared in former editions. By WILLIAM 
H. PrescoTr, with notes by John Foster Kirk. 
With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. Large type, 
printed on fine paper, and neatly bound. Two volumes. 
8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, rf 0.00, net. 


History of the 
Conquest of Mexico 


With a life of the conqueror, Fernando Cortez, and a view 
of the Ancient Mexican civilization. B W..H. Pres- 
coTT, with notes by John Foster Kirk. Containing 
all the Steel Plates on India paper and Maps that have 
appeared in former editions. ith Thirty Phototype 
iiearetiens. Large PS on fine paper, neatly bound. 


Two volumes. 8vo. alf morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 








jects are: 
. Reading 


I 
2 
3. Arithmetics 
4. Higher Mathematics 
e: Penmanship, etc. 

. Geography 
7. History 
8. Spelling 
g. English Language 
10. Drawing 
11. Music 
12. Book-keeping 
13. Ancient Language 
14. Modern Language 
15. Science 
16. Botany 










18. Civics and Economics 


20. Elocution 
21. Maps and Charts 


those which interest you. 


DED DDS ADE DS + SOSOSCSOSSOSSOSOSOH 


Hos 


A Great Catalogue 
Over 2,000 volumes are described 
in the 21 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 
published separately. The sub- 


. nny Reading 
t 


17. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
1g. Pedagogy, Records, etc. 


On application, we will mail 


American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 




















always apply to 


Book Company are: 


They publish the greatest variety, 

Their books are by far the most widely used, 
They are the most popular books, 

They are the best books, 

They are the cheapest books. 


PDB DDD DDD DDS kK SOSOSOSEOESOSOSOESESOSOEH 


Among the reasons why Teachers and all others 
in search of school books should 


the American 





New York, 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 
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No matter what the branch of 


study, write to 


American Book Company. 
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‘gr he Century Co.’s 


Suggestions for Christmas 


The Christmas Number of 
The Century Magazine 


A magnificently illustrated issue—Christmas stories, Christmas poems, Christmas pictures. 


Contributions from 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 

T. B. ALDRICH, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
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GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
MARY MAPES DODGE, 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
WOLCOTT BALESTIER, 
VIOLA ROSEBORO’, 


MARIA PARLOA, 
JULIAN RALPH, 
MRS. S. VAN RENSSELAER, 
ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, 
AMELIA GERE MASON, 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 
and many others 
We will send the November CENTURY free of charge to buyers of this Christmas number who will subscribe for THE CENTURY for a year 


from January, 1892. Subscribers will this secure the beginning of the new volume and first installments of all serials. See offer in December 
CENTURY. Sold everywhere, 35 cents. 


A Year’s Subscription to “¢ The Century ” 


THE CENTURY will celebrate the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America with an especially brilliant programme. 
It will include a serial novel of America and India, The Naulahka, by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier; A New 
Life of Columbus, by the distinguished Spaniard, Emilio Castelar (richly illustrated); important papers on The World’s 
Fair ; a serial novel of the Great West, by Mary Hallock Foote; one of New York life, by the author of “ The Anglomaniacs,” 
and a novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell; a series of short stories, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; articles on the American Indian, 
The Indian’s Side,—written from his standpoint; a series of humorous “ Autobiographies” by Edgar Wilson Nye (Bill 
Nye) ; a number of papers on Art Subjects, with Cole’s engravings of Old Masters; a series on Poetry by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; one on American Speech by Edward Eggleston; articles by Gounod and other famous French Musicians on their 
life and work; illustrated papers on ‘The Jews in New York,’’ with other articles on phases of New York life; papers by 
the well-known war-correspondent, Archibald Forbes, etc., etc. A year’s subscription costs $4.00. See offer above. 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


THIs famous magazine has been at the head of all children’s periodicals since it began issue in 1873, and consolidated with 
itself “Our Young Folks,” “The Little Corporal,” “The School Day Magazine,” and other juvenile magazines of that day. 
From the first issue Mary Mapes Dodge has been the editor, and the pens of the greatest writers of the English world, and 
the pencils of the most famous illustrators, have been at its service. Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, Thomas Hughes, Whittier, 
Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. Mitchell, George Macdonald, and Professor Proctor are a few 


of the many great names which have been upon its list of contributors. 


Everything in it is illustrated. 


If there are boys and girls in your home, you need St. NICHOLAS. It costs $3.00 a year, or 25 cents a copy. 


The Christmas Number of St. NICHOLAS is a charming holiday gift-book in itself,—costing only 25 cents. 
volumes of the magazine for the past year are for sale at all the bookstores. 


The bound 
Price $4.00. 


Books 


The Century Dictionary 
Now entirely completed. The most magnificent of gift- 
books. Get it now while it is new. Send to the publishers for 
particulars. 
Siberia and the Exile System 


By GrorGE KENNAN. Containing his 
CENTURY articles rewritten, with an im- 
mense amount of new and important 
material, appendixes, etc. Richly illus- 
trated. In two vols., $6.00. 


The Women of the French 
Salons 

By AMELIA GERE Mason. The illus- 
trated gift-book of the season; in two 
colors, cloth, rich binding, gilt top, $6.00. 
Vellum, $10.00. 

The Land of the Lamas 

By WILLIAM WoopvILLE ROCKHILL. The record of a 
journey through an unknown land. With maps and illustra- 
tions, $3.50. 





George Kennan. 


The Squirrel Inn 
By Frank R. Stockton; illustrated by A. B. Frost; 8vo, 
222 pages, cloth. Price $1.25. 


Two Worlds and Other Poems 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. Small 8vo, 115 pages. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Vellum, $1.50. 
Sport With Gun and Rod (New Edition.) 


Large 8vo, nearly 900 pages, magnificently illustrated. “The 
finest book of sports ever issued in America.” Price $5.00. 





Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson 
8vo, 500 pages; illustrated with nearly 100 portraits,—a 
splendid portrait-gallery of the American stage. In rich bind- 
ing, $4.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Lady Jane 
By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON. Illustrated by 
Birch. Small 4to, 246 pages, illuminated 
cover, $1.50. 


Marjorie and Her Papa 


By Lieut. RoBERT H. FLETCHER. A de- 
lightful book for little children. In boards, 


price $1.00. 
Baby World 


A new and revised edition of this standard 
volume for very little folks. Edited by Mrs. 
DopGE. Price $1.00. 


The Brownie Books 
The famous books of pictures and poems by 
PALMER Cox,—* The Brownies: Their Book ” 
($1.50); “Another Brownie Book” ($1.50). 
Fifty thousand sold. 


Other Books for Boys and Girls 
Include “Santa Claus on a Lark” ($1.25), 
“Daddy Jake the Runaway,” by Joel Chandler Harris ($1.00), 
“The Boys’ Book of Sports ” ($2.00), and “ St. Nicholas Songs ” 
($2.00), the bound volumes of “ St. Nicholas ” ($4.00), etc., etc. 





From 
“Lady Fane.” 


Sold by all dealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Choicely Printed and Niuseated Works Issued this Season by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Elizabethan Songs 


‘“<In Honour of Love and Beautie”’ 


Collected and Illustrated with twenty-five beautiful photogravure 
plates by E. H. Garrett. Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 
8vo, white and gold covers, $6.00. 


The Princess of Cléves 


A Romance of the Court of Henri II., by MME. DE LAFAYETTE. 
With etched plates and vignettes by GARNIER. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon 


and 


The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer 


The first issues in the new library edition of Lever’s Military Romances, 
with etchings, etc., by PH1z. Each work in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


The Deluge 


A Sequel to “ With Fire and Sword,” the remarkable historical romance 
from the Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. With Fire and Sword, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


, 254 Washington St., Boston 
The Works of Alexandre Dumas 


NEW VOLUMES: The Chevalier d’Harmental, 1 vol.; The 
Regent’s Daughter, 1 vol.; The Page of the Duke of Savoy, 
2 vols.; The Two Dianas, 3 vols.; The Black Tulip, 1 vol. § 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $12.00. These issues complete the 
new Library Edition. 


The Chase of the Meteor 


And Other Stories for Young People, by E. L. BYNNER. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 


gth edition, greatly enlarged, with over one-third new matter. Crown 


8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
Nuttall’s 


Handbook of Americ..n Ornithology 


Brought down to date by MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, with colored 
frontispieces and numerous illustrations. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 
top, $8.00. 


Four Beautiful Books 


Cltoicely illustrated, exquisitely bound, moderate in price 


I. A Woman of Shawmut, a Romance of Colonial Times, by E. J. 
CARPENTER, illustrated by MERRILL. II. Lyrics and Legends, 


Walton’s Complete Angler 


With Lowell’s Introduction, 4 etchings and 74 woodcuts. 2 vols., 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 





by Nora PERRY, illustrated by Garretr. III. Carine, a Story 
of Sweden, by Louis ENAULT, illustrated by Hartow. IV. 
The Blind Musician, by VLADIMIR KoROLENKO, illustrated by 
GarRRETT. Each 16mo, white and gold covers, $1.25. 


The above books are for sale by all dealers. 
Illustrated Catalogue fully describing them mailed to any address. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND ALL SEASONS 


—_—_—_——— One of the most charming 
THE gift-books of the year is Irving’s 
ALHAMBRA. Alhambra, just issued in an 








entirely unique form; printed 
from new electrotype plates, and with the pages 
beautifully decorated with Moorish borders in red 
and gold. The work comprises two handsome vol- 
umes with thirty-one photogravures from photo- 
graphs made specially for this edition. Octavo, 
2 vols. $6.00 


To the delightful series 
KNICKERBOCKER | have been added: 








NUGGETS. XXXII.—FrenchBallads, 
printed in the original 

text. Illustrated. $1.50 
XXXIIIL—Eothen. Pictures of Eastern Travel. 
By W. A. Kinglake. $1.00 


XXXIV.—Stories from the Arabian Nights. Edited 
by Stanley Lane-Pool. Illustrated, 3 vols., $3.00 
“There is nothing to add to our previous praise of the 
beauty of this unique and serviceable series. _ It is peerless 


in appearance, and the volumes that are illustrated are 
gems. May its list be endless!” — Philadelphia Press. 


—_—————__ The third series of these dainty 
LITERARY | little volumes comprises: 1. Lyr- 
GEMS. ics, by Robert Browning; 2. The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Ir- 
ving ; 3. Pre-Raphaelitism, by Ruskin; 4. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner, and Christabel, by Cole- 
ridge; 5. Speeches on America, by John Bright; 6. 
Education of Children, by Montaigne. Each vol- 
ume contains a frontispiece in photogravure, and is 
bound in full morocco, with gilt top. Price per vol- 
ume, in box, 75 cts. Each of the three series of six 
volumes, in attractive box, $4.50 
“The New York publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons has a most firm reputation among_book-lovers for 
artistic and dainty editions of the best in literature. This 
high ree will be increased—if it be possible—by the 
series of ‘ Literary Gems’ just issued.””"—Boston Times. 








Five volumes of this hand- 

HEROES OF some series are now ready, 
THE NATIONS. | embracing picturesque and 
trustworthy biographies of 
Nelson, Gustavus Adolphus, Pericles, Theodoric, 
and Sidney. The illustrations and maps have been 











selected with great care. Cloth, $1.50; half morocco, 
gilt top, $1.75 


“The handsomest book that we have seen for many a 
day, from the celebrated Knickerbocker Press, is this vol- 
ume of Mr Russell’s on Lord Nelson, In paper, binding, 
cover, illustrations, appendix, index, it is everything that 
it ought to be. _ It is chightful to look at, and a pleasure to 
feel in the hand.”—W. Y. Epoch. 





In this series, of which it 

STORY OF has been said that it ‘* pre- 
THE NATIONS. | sents history on the very 
plan followed by Herodotus 
and Livy, historians who were superb story-tellers,”’ 
thirty-three volumes have been issued, the later works 
being Mackintosh’s “Scotland,” Hug and Stead’s 
“‘Switzerland,” and Morse-Stephen’s “ Portugal.” 
Each work is complete in itself, and is adequately 
illustrated. Price, per volume, cloth for $1.50; half 
morocco, gilt top, $1.75 








The fourth volume of 
MEMOIRS OF these famous Memoirs will 
TALLEYRAND. | be published simultane- 
ously in Paris, London, 
and New York on December 1st. This volume 
brings the narrative down to the Revolution of 1830, 
and gives a large amount of interesting correspond- 
ence upon this important period of French history. 
Apart from the peculiar interest of the Memoirs 
themselves, the importance and value of the volumes 
is materially enhanced by the copious explanatory 
notes of the scholarly editor. The fifth volume will 
be published early in the new year. 5 vols., 8vo, gilt 
top, with portraits, each $2.50 

















There is probably no high- 
LANDSCAPE er authority in the country 
GARDENING. upon the art of landscape 
gardening than|Samuel Par- 
sons, Jr., whose invaluable work as Superintendent 
of ‘Public Parks, New York City, has received so 
much well-deserved praise. The volume contains a 
series of exquisite views of the Central Park, and 
constitutes, therefore, in addition to its value as a 
technical guide, a presentation book specially charac- 
teristicof New York. Beautifully printed in 4to form, 
with nearly 200 illustrations. Price,in box, $3.50 











A SON OF | Times. By E.S. BRooxs. A 
ISSACHAR. Romance of the Days of Mes- 
sias. 3d Edition. 12mo, $1.25 
“The story is of thrilling interest, and faithfully mirrors 
the people and manners of ancient Hebrew civilization, 
putting the attractive garb of romance upon familiar 
Biblical characters, who are again made to live and move 
in the pen picture presented.” —Sfectator, Minneapolis. 


Two books that 
ENGLISH AND CELTIC | will delight both 
FAIRY TALES 


| senor | A Story of Early Christian 











young people and 
older readers —to 
the former they will be charming fairy stories, while 
to the latter they will be found interesting and valu- 
able additions to the literature of folk-lore. The 
illustrations are decidedly clever and often irresistibly 
humorous. Each, 8vo, $1.75 

““ If were asked what present would make a child hap- 


piest at Christmastide, we think we could with a clear con- 
science point to Mr. Jacob’s books ”—Gloucester Journal. 














Sunshine in Life: Poems 
THE KING’S for the King’s Daughters, 
DAUGHTERS. is the title given to a selec- 
tion made by Florence Pohl- 
man Lee from the noblest and the best poems of the 
English language. With an introduction by Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, President of the Order of the 
King’s Daughters. The volume is handsomely 
bound in purple and dove-colored cloth, stamped 
in silver, and is deserving of coming into the hands 
of every lover of poetry. 8vo, $1.50 
I.—Under Orders: The Story 
BOOKS FOR | ofa Young Reporter. 

BOYS. II.—Prince Dusty: A Story of 
the Oil Regions. 
By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘Camp-Mates,”’ etc. 
Each 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 


The fact that these books have been written by Mr. Mun- 
roe is in itself a guarantee that they will interest boys. The 
adventuresnarrated, while exciting, are real, and are not cal- 
culated to produce any unhealthy effect upon the readers. 


Peter, a Cat 0’ One Tail; 
AN AUTHENTIC] His Life and Adventures. 

HISTORY. Illustrated and told by 
Louis Wain (Peter’s Pro- 
prietor). Written by Charles Morley (A Pal of 
Peter’s). Quarto, vellum, fully illustrated, 75 cents. 



































G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


*,* Catalogue of Holiday Publications, Catalogue of Gift Books issued by the Retail Department, List 
Series, Nations Series, Kgickerbocker Nuggets Series, Gems, etc., 


of Books for Young People, Prospectuses of the Heroes 
sent on receipt of stamp, 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week eighty pages 
(including Supplement). The 
subscription price is $3 a year, 
payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Se OA 


Bel GE Gb Aor 


HE CHRISTIAN: UNION. 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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The Outlook 


HE German Chancellor, Von Ca- 
privi, has followed the example of 
Lord Salisbury, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Italian Prime 
Minister, and made a speech on 
the Eur>pean situation, in which 
he takes the ground that the news- 
papers are responsible for the re- 
cent panic among the diplomatists. 
It is well to remember, in connection with this statement, 
that alarm generally spreads far and wide through diplo- 
matic circles before the newspapers get hold of it. The 
German Minister affirms his belief that the Czar really 
wants peace, and that the French Government is now 
strong enough to preserve it. The effect of these pacific 
declarations is, however, somewhat disturbed by the fact 
that the speech ends with the statement that the German 
army must be further increased. The German restlessness 
under military burdens begins to find a voice. ‘The meet- 
ing of the Reichstag on Saturday was the occasion of the 
frankest criticism of the Emperor and the Imperial policy 
which has been heard for many a day in any deliberative 
assembly. Herr Bebel, the well-known Socialist leader, 
spoke very sharply of the increase of the Imperial debt 
owing to the steady increase of military appropriations. 
He declared that in case of war a number of the German 
States must become bankrupt, and he called attention to 
the fact that the Emperor had recently hinted that the 
German army might some day be employed, not against 
the foreign foe, but against an enemy within the Empire. 
He declared that with every thousand new recruits Social 
Democracy is being more widely diffused through the army, 
and he vigoriously attacked the protective system in the 
declaration that heavy tariffs imposed by the Government 
in connection with military expenditures had already 
created enormous economic difficulties in Germany. Herr 
Bebel was several times interrupted by the presiding 
officer, and evidently amazed his colleagues by the audac- 
ity of his address. That he dared to make it is very 
significant, and his statement that the increase of army 
expenditures and of war burdens means the growth of 
Socialism is a fact which Germany will some day learn to 
her cost if some relief from military burdens is not found. 


@ 


We reported not long ago the great Liberal meeting 
at Newcastle ; it was the nearest approach to a national 
convention which the organization of English parties per- 
mits. The gage of battle thrown down by the Liberals 
has now been taken up by the Conservatives. A similar 
meeting of the delegates of the Conservative associations 
of all kinds was held at Birmingham last week. Neither 
of these great party gatherings nominated candidates ; the 
time has not yet come for that. The election will not 
be held sooner than next spring. What they did was to 
pass resolutions which constitute, in effect, party plat- 
forms, so that the issue between the Liberals and the Con- 
servatives for the next general election is now made up. 











Lord Salisbury was received at Birmingham with great 
enthusiasm, but, in spite of the cordiality of his welcome, 
and in spite of the undisguised admiration of the Conser- 
vatives for Mr. Balfour, the Conservative convention 
refused to indorse the proposed ministerial bill for Irish 
local government. There was an excited discussion, and 
a good deal of frank talking on both sides, but it was 
impossible to bring the convention to the support of the 
Ministry. This does not mean that the Ministry will 
abandon their proposed measure. They will probably 
present the bill, make a show of urging it upon Parlia- 
ment, permit it to amble on until a dissolution, and then 
go to the constituencies with whatever credit such an 
attempt would bring with it, avoiding at the same time 
the responsibility of so radical a change in the Irish gov- 
ernment. The action of the convention is chiefly signifi- 
cant as disclosing the temper of the Conservatives on 
Irish matters. They are weary, as indeed is all England, 
of the Irish question; but they propose to get rid of it 
only by suppressing the agitation. They formally refuse 
not only Home Rule but local government, and they 
declare, in effect, that Ireland, in the future, as in the 
past, shall be governed by Englishmen, and largely by 
force. 
® 


The Conservatives also declared against the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales, not only on the ground 
that disestablishment there is undesirable, but also 
because disestablishment in Wales would weaken the 
position of the Church in England. The defeat of the 
Liberal-Unionist candidate in one of the Devonshire 
divisions, reported two weeks ago, has produced a marked 
impression in England. The conversion of a Conser- 
vative majority of 1,600 into a Liberal majority of 1,200 
is generally regarded as indicating a very decided 
change of public sentiment, and both parties interpret 
it as a note of warning from the agricultural laborers. 
To secure the vote of the agricultural laborer, familiarly 
known in England as Hodge, will be the common 
effort of both parties, and, as usual, the Conservatives are 
prepared to outbid the Liberals for the support of this new 
constituency. Lord Beaconsfield thought that if the 
franchise were extended by the Conservatives, the Conser- 
vatives would get the benefit of the new vote ; but the labor 
vote is no longer influenced by the squires and the clergy. 
The agricultural laborer has discovered that his vote counts 
for as much as the vote of the squire or the rector, and he 
casts it in accordance with his own political feeling, which 
just now happens to be, in almost all parts of England, 
very strongly against the old county magnates. The Con- 
servatives, however, propose to repeat Lord Beaconsfield’s 
experiment, and throw a sop to the agricultural Cerberus 
by the establishment of a Labor Department with a Labor 
Minister. As the Conservatives are feeling their way on 
this subject without any definite ideas or any definite prin- 
ciples, it is uncertain how far they willgo. Various sugges- 
tions have been made. One is, by legislation, to enable 
laborers to purchase small holdings by the help of Govern- 
ment aid. Mr. Chamberlain favors compulsory insurance 
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against sickness and old age. The agricultural laborer 
who knows anything about English political history will 
probably be somewhat skeptical of the interest displayed 
in his behalf by the Conservatives, but, whether sincere or 
not, he is likely to profit by it. On the questions of Home 
Rule and Disestablishment the Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives have framed sharp issues. On the question of the 
amelioration of the agricultural,class they are outbidding 
each other for popular support. 


@ 


Russia has put a stop to the surmises concerning the 
object of the recent visit of M. de Giers to Paris, and has 
set loose a new and more apprehensive discussion, by form- 
ally communicating to Germany, and probably to other 
governments, that a compact has been made between 
France and Russia, and outlining the nature of that com- 
pact. The outcome of the Russian Premier’s interviews 
with President Carnot and with the members of his Cabi- 
net is a definite defensive alliance, which differs, however, 
at one very important and significant point from the Triple 
Alliance. Under the Triple Alliance the present status 
guo is made the condition of maintaining peace; under 
the Russian-French treaty the alliance seems to contem- 
plate not only defensive co-operation, but such a change 
in the European situation as would involve the restoration 
of Bulgaria to the influence and rule of Russia, and the 
evacuation of Egypt by the English. M. de Giers explains 
at some length that these two points in the new treaty are 
not to be construed as indicating any departure from the 
pacific policy, but that these ends are to be accomplished 
solely by diplomatic means. Great importance will be 
attached to this communication, because it is the first 
official acknowledgment on the part of the Russian Gov- 
ernment that an alliance with France has been made; and 
because, also, in spite of M. de Giers’s assurances to the 
contrary, this alliance is not strictly defensive, but means 
an active diplomatic warfare, not only against the Triple 
Alliance, but against England, with constant expectation 
of actual warfare later on. 


@ 


Brazil has had her third almost bloodless revolution. 
The overthrow of Fonseca, like the banishment of Dom 
Pedro and the expulsion of the recent Congress, required 
little more than a display of force and a well-arranged 
popular demonstration. Fonseca recognized the refusal 
of the navy to accept his pretensions, knew that the dis- 
affection in the provinces was increasing daily, and bowed 
before the storm. His successor, Vice-President Peixotto, 
has shown every disposition to accept the constitutional 
view of government. He is the legal executive under the 
old constitution, and Fonseca’s resignation in his favor is 
a sign of the restoration of the old state of affairs. Peixotto 
has promulgated a manifesto which has given great satis- 
faction, in which he disowns any claim to arbitrary or dic- 
tatorial authority, and declares that the legal order of 
affairs is restored. It also annuls Fonseca’s manifesto 
dissolving Congress, and declares the state of siege raised. 
Still more significant is the summons to the old Congress 
to reassemble on the 18th of this month, and to resume its 
former functions. It is rumored that there is still some 
jealousy and ill-feeling between the army and navy, but 
time will probably prove an easy remedy for this. It can 
hardly be doubted, though some reports are current to the 
contrary, that the movement for independence in the Rio 
Grande do Sul province will now be abandoned. Certainly 
its cause has been removed; and, as its leaders are gen- 
- erally reputed to be men of moderate and patriotic views, 
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they may reasonably be expected to accept, with proper 
guarantees, the old form of government. 


® 


The boy cried wolf so often that when the wolf appeared 
no one heeded his outcries. It is a pity that the partisan 
press has not studied A’sop’s fables. After every election 
they cry fraud. The Republicans have purchased votes 
in New York City (Democratic organs); the Democrats 
have bribed Republicans to stay at home in the country 
districts (Republican organs). The public grows so ac- 
customed to such unproved charges that it listens with 
indifference even to charges which there is evidence to 
substantiate. The New York “Tribune ” has accused the 
Governor-elect of this State, Mr. Flower, of lying and per- 
jury in swearing that his entire contribution to election 
expenses was $5,000, and has not produced a shred of 
anything that pretends to be evidence to substantiate its 
accusation. It is not strange, therefore, that it is listened 
to with incredulity when it charges the present Governor 
with scheming to defeat the will of the people by false and 
fraudulent returns, and does introduce some evidence to 
support the accusation. The fundamental fact appears to 
be that under the Ballot Reform Law any marking of a 
ballot necessarily invalidates it, because any special mark 
enables a briber to know whether the bribed has fulfilled 
his promise. If Democrats and Republicans agreed in 
desiring to cast out all such ballots, for the purpose of 
securing in the future absolute obedience to the law, men 
of all parties might accept the result, whatever the imme- 
diate effect on the New York Legislature, because the ulti- 
mate effect on future elections is more important. But, in 
fact, politicians on both sides are endeavoring to utilize the 
principle if it has the effect to cast out ballots for the 
opposing party, and to deny it when it casts out ballots for 


their own. 
@ 


Controversies have thus arisen in Queens, Dutchess, 
ess, Sullivan, and Onondaga Counties. In several counties 
the courts have been appealed to, and they have inter- 
vened in Onondaga and Dutchess Counties to the dissatis- 
faction of Democratic politicians ; in Sullivan County to the 
dissatisfaction of Republican politicians. It is unfortunate 
that in one case which has arisen in Onondaga County, the 
proceedings came before. Governor Hill ona petition to 
remove the county clerk and appoint another in his place ; 
unfortunate because the people of this State, of all parties, 
have no confidence in the judicial fairness of their chiet 
executive in such a case. The entire entanglement 
emphasizes two fundamental principles: (1) The need of 
arousing a public sentiment against all attempts to Mexi- 
canize our institutions. The unprincipled politician who 
attempts to defeat the will of the people by tampering with 
the ballot-box ought to be scourged out of the ranks by his 
own party. (2) The need of such a change in our laws as 
will make here, as in England, the courts, not the poli- 
ticians—either in Returning Boards, Legislatures, or Gov- 
ernor’s chair—the final judges of election in all disputed 
cases. What the New York “Sun” says of the Demo- 
cratic party may with equal truth be said of the Republi- 
can party: “There is not any desire on the part of the 
Democratic leaders, or of any one of the hundreds and 
thousands of honest Democrats in this State, to secure a 
majority in the Legislature unless it has been fairly and 
lawfully obtained at the polls.” The danger is from ds- 
honest men, in either party, and from tolerance in the 
minds of the honest men of dishonest methods which 
promise to secure a party victory. 
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The seriousness of the campaign in Louisiana is increas- 
ing. The Democratic primary elections, now taking place 
from day to day, are contested so fiercely, and with such 
varying results, that the control of the State Convention is 
in doubt, and a break in the party seems inevitable. There 
is one sign of hope, however. The Lottery has been obliged 
to abandon its plan of going before the white people of 
the State upon its offer of $31,250,000 for a charter. 
After a few months’ trial its “ revenue amendment” meet- 
ings throughout the State were stopped, and an entirely 
different policy adopted. The Lottery leaders brought 
out, as their candidate for Governor, Judge McEnery, who, 
as Governor of the State in 1882, had written a professedly 
“anti-lottery ” message vetoing a bill to charter competing 
lottery companies and thus destroy the monopoly enjoyed by 
the Louisiana Lottery. Judge McEnery was announced as 
the candidate of the “ Straightout Democracy,” in opposi- 
tion to Captain Adams, who was indorsed by the Farmers’ 
Union and the anti-Lottery leaders. The change which then 
took place is thus described by the “ New Delta :” “The 
Lottery money was turned from gaining converts to the 
Lottery to gaining voters for Judge McEnery; the Lottery 
orators, without a change in the ‘cast,’ became McEnery 
orators; they went to bed one night Lottery orators, and 
woke up the next morning McEnery orators ; the Lottery 
newspapers all, in the twinkling of an eye, became Mc- 
Enery newspapers.” This piece of strategy worked well, 
but not so well as the Lottery anticipated. Judge Mc- 
Enery, as Lieutenant-Governor, in 1880 had given the 
casting vote against a measure taxing lotteries, and on the 
Supreme Bench this year had given the casting vote in 
favor of the Lottery’s contention that constitutional amend- 
ments, unlike laws, did not need a two-thirds majority in 
both houses in the Legislature to pass them over the 
Governor’s veto. These two actions, together with his 
acceptance now of the nomination by the Lottery powers 
to represent the “straightout white Democracy pure and 
undefiled,” made the ruse too obvious, and Judge McEnery 
has been defeated by the anti-Lottery Democrats of his 
own parish. 

@ 


Yet it is possible that the Lottery Company, by means 
of its unlimited campaign fund and its control of the entire 
daily press of the State, except the “ New Delta,” may suc- 
ceed in capturing the Democratic State Convention. In 
that case its plan, as reported, is to hold primaries in which 
the question whether the Democratic party shall indorse the 
Lottery is to be determined ; and as a condition of enter- 
ing these primaries, each voter must pledge himself to 
vote in the final election as the primary votes. If this 
plan succeeds, “ there are,” says the “ New Delta,” “ thou- 
sands of white Democrats who will not vote for the Lottery 
under any circumstances, and who therefore will stay away 
from that primary, and thereby enable the Lottery to get 
a majority. Then every Democratic ticket in the State 
will be printed ‘ For the amendment,’ and Democrats will 
be forced either to vote for the Lottery or leave their 
party.” The Republican party machinery is already in 
the hands of the Lottery, in spite of the fact that three- 
fourths of the white Republicans and the moral and relig- 
ious leaders among the negroes are strenuously fighting it. 
A general breaking up of old party lines seems, therefore, 
inevitable. The “ New Delta” thus records the ultimatum 
of the anti-Lottery party : 


“The war against this lottery company is /o the knife. The true 
people will not submit. If it controls the Democratic Convention, and 
Democracy means lottery, then the truest Democrats of the State will 
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fight the hybrid, bastard combination. A Governor, a Legislature, and 
officers who will fight the Lottery to its death and aid the people to 
suppress a// lotteries—these are the demands of true Democracy. 
Give us these and we care not who may be the individual. Men are 
nothing, principle now is everything.” 


With this spirit the anti-Lottery party is certain in the 
end to triumph ; for the earnest people in other States are 
beginning to make it manifest that they will give not only 
their sympathies but their help to this campaign. 


® 


During the first year of the McKinley bill the imports 
of foreign merchandise into the United States have 
amounted to $819,000,000, an increase of $1,700,000 over 
the year preceding. The exports of the country have 
meanwhile risen from $860,000,000 to $927,000,000. The 
increased export is, of course, due to the unprecedented 
size and value of our crops, a large proportion of which is 
always sold in the foreign markets. But the increase in 
our imports falsifies the predictions of both the friends 
and enemies of the McKinley bill who had not watched 
the operation of previous increases in our tariff. The bill 
has neither lessened our purchases of the “ product of for- 
eign labor,” as predicted by some of its champions, nor 
“ dealt a ruinous blow” to our foreign commerce, as pre- 
dicted by some of its enemies. The country goes on buy- 
ing as much as ever from foreign producers, simply paying 
higher prices for what it gets. This has been the effect 
of each increase in the tariff since the war began. The 
increased duties have never been on manufactured goods 
alone, but on raw materials and machinery as well, so that 
there has been an increase in the cost of making the goods 
here as well as an increase in the cost of importing them. 
Therefore, year after year, our importations have gone on 


increasing. 
® 


The article on another page on State Control of Rail- 
roads, giving an account of the results of Iowa’s experi- 
ments, is worthy of the special attention of all students of 
political economy and of all men whose property depends 
upon the conditions of our highways and the tolls they 
collect. We are aware that Mr. Campbell was defeated at 
the last election in Iowa; how far his defeat was due to 
railroad influence we do not know. But a political defeat 
does not neutralize the effect of the figures which he pre- 
sents, and which seem to demonstrate that State control 
of the railroads in Iowa has been a good thing not only 
for the State but even for the railroads themselves, The 
fact that in 1888 there were seven railroads in the hands 
of receivers, while in 1891 there is but one, seems incon- 
sistent with the prophecies of railroad managers that State 
interference would bankrupt the railroads. In short, 
philosophy justifies the doctrine that the railroads are 
public highways, the corporations public servants, and 
therefore the public have something to say upon the 
question what conveniences shall be furnished and what 
prices charged; and the facts and figures given by Mr. 
Campbell, as the result of three years’ State control, indi- 
cate that this conclusion of theoretical philosophy is sanc- 
tioned by actual experiment. 


® 


A notable step toward catholicity has been taken by 
the mutual action of the House of the Good Shepherd in 
Washington, D.C., and Dr. William A. Bartlett, pastor of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. The former 
institution, a home for fallen women, owned and controlled 
by Roman Catholics, has elected Dr. Bartlett upon its 
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Board of Direction, and he has accepted the election. It 
is true that one Protestant in a Roman Catholic Board 
cannot exert any ecclesiastical control; but it is also true 
that his election indicates a genuinely fraternal spirit, and 
his acceptance a willingness to co-operate with Roman 
Catholics in philanthropic work. It isa mistake to sup- 
pose that the spirit of the Roman Catholic Church is 
always intolerant, and this error is demonstrated by the 
action of the House of the Good Shepherd, which is said 
to have had the approbation of Cardinal Gibbons, in whose 
diocese it is located. Nor is this episode, though unusual, 
the demonstration of a spirit before unknown. One 
of the best hospitals in the city of Brooklyn is St. 
Peter’s, wholly a Roman Catholic institution ; yet not only 
are patients taken into it without any regard whatever to 
their ecclesiastical connections or religious beliefs, but a 
majority of the physicians and surgeons employed in it are 
not adherents of the Roman Catholic Church. Protestants 
will need to be alert, or they will be left behind by their 
Roman Catholic brethren in a generous emulation for pre- 
eminence in Christian catholicity. 


The Socialists of Chicago have, by a majority of four- 
fifths, adopted an open letter to their fellow-Socialists in 
the United States, England, France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, repudiating the Anarchists. In this open letter 
they declare that the sympathy expressed for the impris- 
oned Anarchists by the Socialists has been misinterpreted 
and misunderstood ; that it has been strenuously employed 
to injure the Socialists, and to confound them with the 
Anarchists ; that it has given occasion to the Anarchists 
to enter into Socialistic organizations and secure recogni- 
tion under a Socialistic mask; and the letter closes by 
urging the Socialists throughout the world to sustain the 
repudiation of Anarchism illustrated in the expulsion of 
its representatives from the International Labor Congress 
recently held in Brussels, “ so that the absolutely antagonis- 
tic nature of Anarchism may be clearly understood by all 
except the willfully blind.” It is indeed strange that any 
intelligent people should confound Anarchism and Social- 
ism, which have nothing in common except upon the prin- 
ciple that extremes meet. Socialism as a political doc- 
trine is based upon the theory that the tendency of modern 
organization is to an enlargement of the powers of gov- 
ernment, and will not reach its consummation until the 
State owns the tools and directs the operations of indus- 
try ; while Anarchism is the doctrine that all government is 
an evil, that the State is needless and is dangerous, that 
individualism is the grand panacea for all social ills, and 
that if every man is left free to do what he chooses, without 
let or hindrance from government, he will choose to do 
right. The two systems are directly antipodal to each 


other. 
®@ 


Mr. Cyrus W. Field will have the sympathy of the whole 
country with him in the multiplied sorrows which have 
come upon him, The death of his wife, the serious 
illness of his daughter, and the financial disaster and men- 
tal disorder of his son, coming at the close of a long and 
peculiarly arduous life, seem to cast their shadows back- 
ward. Mr. Field has not been unaccustomed to great 
trials ; it has been, perhaps, the secret of his success that 
he has triumphed over obstacles which would have perma- 
nently arrested men of less vigor of will. In the nature 


of things, these new trials cannot be dissipated by any 
energy of his; but his eminent services, not only to this 
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country but to civilization, and the influence of his great 
work in binding together the severed continents and mak- 
ing the whole world a single community, while they can- 
not diminish his grief at this moment, will insure him a 
personal sympathy from great multitudes who have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. 


The Pope has been very feeble of late, and it is cur- 
rently reported that his life is not likely to be prolonged. 
There is, therefore, growing interest in the question of his 
successor, and widespread preparations looking to the 
election. The cardinals and high dignitaries of the hier- 
archy are anxiously debating the question of the most 
available candidate, and there has been a good deal of 
rather eager pushing forward of ecclesiastics whose own 
claims, or the zeal of whose friends, have brought them to 
the front. Peculiar interest will attach to the election of 
a successor to Leo XIII. on account of the strained rela- 
tions between the Papacy and the Italian Government. A 
new Pope might finally abandon the struggle, and adjust 
himself to the situation by discarding all claims to temporal 
power. To do this would require a strength of character, 
a clearness of vision, and an ability to stand outside ecclesi- 
astical circles and see things as they are, which are not 
likely to be combined in any man who can be elected to 
the Papacy. ‘ 

GENERAL News.—There are further reports of insurrec- 
tions in China, and it is said that the rebel army is moving 
on Pekin, and that in a battle between them and the 
Imperial forces in Manchuria the latter were defeated ; 
reports of extended massacres in the disaffected provinces 
continue. The Right Hon. Edward Robert Bulwer- 
Lytton, Earl of Lytton, British Ambassador to France, 
died suddenly, in Paris, on Tuesday of last week, from 
heart disease; he had filled diplomatic posts in Athens, 
Madrid, and Vienna, and was Viceroy of India from 
1874 to 1880; he was appointed Ambassador to Paris 
in 1887, and in the same year was elected to the 
rectorship of Edinburgh University; he was also a 
literary man of versatile talents; perhaps the best known 
of his poems is “ Lucile.” Over forty thousand people 
witnessed the foot-ball game in this city on Thanksgiving 
Day, when Yale defeated Princeton by a score of 19 to 0, 
while about twenty thousand were present at the Yale- 
Harvard game of the Saturday preceding, in which Yale 
was also victorious. The striking French miners have 
rejected State arbitration. On Sunday last an insane 
man fired three pistol-shots at the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
of this city, without injuring him, 


& 
The Books of the Year 


Nothing is more significant of national life and growth 
than the character of the books which a people read. 
For books represent not only what we call literature dis- 
tinctively, but also the entire higher life of a people. 
They stand for its scholarship, its historical interest, its 
political development, and its artistic progress. The 
additions to pure literature in any one year, and in the 
most fruitful of years, are necessarily few. Genius is a 
rare quality, and the supreme art which makes a book the 
possession of all time is still more rare. In the nature of 
things, pure literature grows slowly, and ought to grow 
slowly ; but there are vast numbers of books of sound 
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substance and excellent form which express and contribute 
to the intellectual life of a nation, and these books have 
their place and value quite as much as the books of pure 
literature. An examination of the list of books published 
during the present year shows few additions to American 
literature in comparison with the number of contributions 
to American scholarship, science, and thought ; but no one 
can study the list without a sense of the increasing volume 
of intellectual life in this country. 

The growth of American scholarship is as important as 
the growth of American literature, and of late it has been 
far more rapid. The advance in scholarship during the 
last twenty years in this country has been, in many depart- 
ments, in the highest degree significant of a healthy 
life. One has but to compare the catalogues of our 
universities with the catalogues of twenty years ago to 
perceive how active the American mind has become on 
the side of scholarship, and how vastly the instrumentali- 
ties and opportunities of knowledge have been multiplied. 
The books of the year show many distinct contributions to 
the literature of scholarship. Two of the very latest from 
the press may stand fora whole group—Professor Norton’s 
prose translation of ‘‘ The Divine Comedy,” and Professor 
Lounsberry’s “Studies in Chaucer.” These two works 
happily combine the widest and most accurate scholarship 
with genuine literary insight and with admirable literary 
form. They are contributions both to scholarship and to 
literature, and they register not only the high-water mark 
of scholarly attainment during the current year, but they 
make us aware that we are now standing on a level with 
the older countries in this field. 

In historical research and biographic study there has 
been, during the same period, an equally notable advance, 
and during the last year this increased and widespread 
historical investigation has borne fruit in many valuable 
monographs and more elaborate works. Professor Fiske 
is rapidly putting into book form the results of his years 
of study—results which are clothed in the clearest and 
most picturesque language. Mr. Winsor has completed 
his great “Narrative History of the United States;” a 
work which, in its range, its thoroughness, and its impor- 
tance, may be called great without exaggeration. Mr. 
Schouler completes, with the publication of the fifth 
volume, his admirable “History of the United States 
Under the Constitution” from the end of the Revolution 
to the beginning of the war of the Rebellion; a work 
which happily combines ample knowledge, graphic power 
of characterization, and a popular style. These works 
stand for a large number of important historical disserta- 
tions and |monographs and a large group of biographies, 
the whole group testifying to the widespread interest in 
historical and political study. 

In fiction pure literary impulse and quality are most 
strongly disclosed. The Southern and Western writers 
have been doing admirable work, while the New England 
flavor, so long enjoyed, still has its potency, and is felt 
again in the works of anew group of writers. Mr. Howells 
has done nothing better than “An Imperative Duty,” which 
indicates, if not a fresh departure on the part of this trained 
and accomplished novelist, at least a fresh glimpse of life, and 
a return of the earlier freshness of spirit. One is glad to note 
in such stories as Mr. Sullivan’s and Mr. Allen’s the pres- 
ence of a fine imaginative quality which assures us that, 
though realism thrives and has given us some admirable 
books, the imagination still has its spell, not only for read- 
ers but for writers. In short stories the American novelists 
have at present the lead. The freshness, vitality, and real- 
ity of a great deal of our fiction indicates that here is to be 
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found, for the moment at least, the most active working of 
the literary impulse. 

It cannot be said that among the younger writers of 
verse any great or distinct power has been manifested 
which predicts the coming of another great poet. There 
are, however, a multitude of small volumes of verse, 
full of nice feeling, of delicate fancy, and characterized 
on the whole by excellent workmanship. Some of 
these volumes disclose a distinct poetic quality. Taken 
as a whole, they show a marked advance on the minor 
verse of any preceding period, and they discover so 
general an impulse toward melodious expression and such 
a steady gain in art that one cannot but suspect that they 
are prophetic of the dawn of another era of American 
poetry. In criticism and essay-writing there are two or 
three younger men whose performance gives promise of 
work of lasting quality later. If not brilliant, the record of 
the year is, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. 


% 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The portrait of the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” 
appropriately prefaces the annual book number of The 
Christian Union. The thirteen volumes of the Riverside 
Edition of Dr. Holmes’s works, which in a sense must be 
a final edition, contain some of the most genuine and 
original literature produced on this side the Atlantic. 
One who is familiar with these books, if he knew no other 
American work in Letters, could read with equanimity 
most of the current criticism of our literature, or lack of 
literature, with which so many English and Continental 
journals entertain their readers and contribute to the good 
cheer of the world. It is a great gain that we have ceased 
to be sensitive about this sort of criticism, and that we 
have come to enjoy the humor of it. Such writers as Dr. 
Holmes have made the criticism harmless, and at the same 
time developed our capacity to enjoy the funny side 
of it. 

The London “ Spectator” not long ago indulged in a 
very interesting lamentation over the decay of laughter in 
the world, and, of course, attributed it to Democracy. 
Democracy is now the convenient focal point of Euro- 
pean objurgation whenever decline or decay are any- 
where evident. All this seems very droll to Dr. 
Holmes’s readers ; for he is the brightest, keenest, and 
cheeriest spirit in modern literature. Heine, the child 
of both Germany and France, lets his wit play against 
a background of profoundest melancholy; Renan con- 
tinues to sing the swan-song of the old Idealism, and 
to cross himself—as a matter of habit, not of conviction— 
whenever the evil word America is spoken in his ears; 
Amiel was filled with grief because he saw the contami- 
nation spreading from our baleful shores to Europe ; 
Ibsen, with his virile Norse genius, uncovers social condi- 
tions and domestic problems so tragic than even an Ameri- 
can is saddened by them; Carlyle, Ruskin, Froude, 
Arnold, one and all, have been wrapped about with clouds 
and thick darkness. It is in America, under the blighting 
influence of Democracy, that literature ventures to be 
cheerful and poetry dares to sing in a major key. 

There are many things to be said about Dr. Holmes: 
his originality, his freshness, his versatility, his art ; but it 
must suffice here to recognize and honor his high-heart- 
edness, his noble serenity, his contagious cheer of soul. 
His long life lies like a ray of sunlight behind him; and 
now in his old age the impenetrable cloud before him 
seems somehow suffused with a hidden light. It is sig- 
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nificant that his wit has been associated with the breakfast- 
table—the table over which the Autocrat, the Professor, 
and the Poet have successively presided. Napoleon 
would have called it “four o’clock wit,” and honored its 
splendid audacity. In other countries wit is carefully pre- 
served for the dinner-table ; in this country there is enough 
to furnish forth the breakfast also. All honor, then, to 
the Autocrat upon whom the Muses have bestowed the 
gift of immortal youth! 


The Forward Movement 


“The Forward Movement” technically refers to the 
marvelous advance in Christian work which has been made 
during the past few years among the neglected classes in 
London. It is most frequently applied to the combination 
of activities under the superintendence of Hugh Price 
Hughes and his Wesleyan associates. Their center of 
operation is St. James Hall, in a region hitherto uninvaded 
by aggressive spiritual agencies. But even before the 
great Wesleyan movement at the West End the name was 
in common use, and was applied to the work of the Lon- 
don Congregational Union and some of the younger Eng- 
lish Congregational ministers. The work of Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes and his associates, however, has come so 
rapidly to the front that it has almost usurped the name. 
While “The Forward Movement” primarily refers to the 
advance in active Christian work made during the last 
decade, and practically during the past five years, by the 
London churches, there are many who have not yet learned 
that that is only one sign of the new spiritual enthusiasm 
which is inspiring the Christian host. All life is one. 
This principle is as true in the spiritual universe as in the 
physical. The age of most remarkable scientific discovery, 
of unexampled eagerness in pushing the quest for knowl- 
edge, in which commerce and industry have made unpre- 
cedented strides, in which criticism scrutinizes with infinite 
care the sources of history, ought to be the age of greatest 
advance in the work of the Church. Those timid spirits 
who imagine that criticism can destroy religion need only 
to turn their eyes outward and they will face a most mag- 
nificent reality, for there is advance all along the line in 
Christian thought, in Christian consecration, and in sacri- 
fice for hastening the kingdom of God. “The Forward 
Movement” in London is but one of many movements 
equally important and significant. The McAll Mission 
in France, the work of the Salvation Army, the Christian 
Endeavor movement in this country, and especially the 
widespread revival of interest in foreign missions, are all 
manifestations of the one Divine Life. Thought has turned 
from speculative problems and fastened itself as never 
before on the question, What can be done for man? 
There is now prominent an appreciation of the value of 
the individual unparalleled in the world’s history. 

But it should not be forgotten that this movement which 
has received the name of “ forward” has other manifesta- 
tions than those to which it is usually applied. Coinci- 
dent with the advance in the service of man is an equally 
significant advance in the science of theology. Theology 
was never so earnestly studied, and by such different 
classes of people, as to-day. The largest audiences in our 
churches are not usually drawn by sensationalists, who turn 
themselves into clowns and the pulpit into a stage, but by 
those earnest preachers who trust the people enough to 
offer to them, in a manly fashion, themes of eternal and 
universal interest. Theology is not often now presented 


in dry and barren propositions, but in a large and vital 
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way. It is now generally recognized that God has revealed 
himself in and through humanity—that what is known of 
God must first be known through man. The great fact of 
the Divine Immanence is slowly but surely coming to be 
understood and appreciated. It is no longer impious to 
assert that that cannot be true of God which would be an 
imputation on the character of man. The whole Church 
is occupied with subjects which heretofore have been con- 
fined to a limited number. Questions of philosophy and 
criticism have treatment in all reputable papers, and are 
discussed in all thoughtful households. Popular reviews 
contain no contributions more popular than their theological 
articles, and clubs for the discussion of current themes 
find their most interesting meetings those which consider 
theological subjects. 

Parallel with the new interest in theology is the equally 
significant endeavor after a higher form of spiritual life. 
“ Practical Spirituality” isa common phrase. The works 
of Fénelon and Guyon, and the lives of Payson and 
McCheyne, are not so widely read as formerly, but there 
is a manifest increase in the eagerness with which thought- 
ful people are inquiring concerning the nature and reality 
of spirit, and in their effort to realize the life of love. Mr. 
Herbert Darrow, a prominent leader in the Forward Move- 
ment among Congregationalists in England, recently gave 
an address on “* The Sacrament of Service.” That phrase 
indicates the direction in which the spirituality of our 
time is moving; it is measured not by ecstasy, not by 
other-world ideals, but by larger efforts to know God, and 
by obedience to the law of love. Two texts have come 
into prominence in recent days—“ Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and need not that any man should 
teach you,” and “ Whosoever loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God.” ‘Endeavors after the Divine Life ” were 
never so eager or universal, and thousands who are hardly 
supposed to give a thought to spiritual things, who are 
confused and troubled by the problems of the hour, are 
putting the emphasis of their lives upon Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood, and thus coming to know something of the 
joy of the Lord. 

The Forward Movement is equally prominent among 
the churches. International Councils and Ecumenical 
Conferences are all evidences of a righteous discontent. 
Things are not as they should be. Division is not the 
normal condition of Christ’s Church. The drawing to- 
gether of the sects into grand divisions is not more evi- 
dent than the beginnings of a larger movement to bring 
even the grand divisions into spiritual unity. While the 
small sects are getting ready to combine, the great Chris- 
tian leaders—the prophets and seers of the time—are be- 
ginning to give utterance to their conviction that the 
Church on earth must do its part toward helping to answer 
our Lord’s prayer that his people may a// be one. Con- 
sequently, there is a growth among the churches which 
the masses of the people are only beginning to detect. 
Attempts to manufacture unity have failed. But that is 
coming of itself which could not be forced. The waste, 
the lack of economy, the misrepresentation of Christ man- 
ifest where Christians, instead of working together, com- 
pete as business houses, is a spectacle of which the Church 
is getting heartily ashamed, and it will be seen less fre- 
quently in the future than in the past. On both sides of 
the Atlantic there is a mighty movement of practical Chris- 
tian activity. It well deserves the name of “ Forward,” 
but no more than the unprecedented advance of interest 
in the study of theology, which naturally produces aspira- 
tion and endeavor after likeness to God, which in turn 
result in a higher and finer type of spirituality. Spiritual 
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life must manifest itself sooner or later in spiritual unity. 
Those in whom Christ dwells can never be long divided, 
and so the churches are coming together in a natural and 
vital way, and far more swiftly than the most sanguine 
have dared to dream. The Forward Movement is in the 
air—in all lands, all schools of thought, and all forms of 
activity. Dr. Dale and the Rev. Joshua Harrison—the one 
in the vigor of a splendid manhood, the other on the 
summit of a crowned and radiant old age—have both re- 
cently said that they believe that there is about to break 
upon the world an era of spiritual power and performance 
such as has not been known since the day of Pentecost. 
There are many signs that those were prophetic utter- 
ances, and perhaps the greatest of all is the universality 
and the gathering momentum of that which already in 
many lands has received the name of “The Forward 


Movement.” 
Sunday 


Sabbath and Sunday are two entirely different days. 
The one is not a precedent for the other. 

The Sunday law was not written three thousand years 
ago on perishable stone; it is written to-day in the 
imperishable nature of man. 

Sunday is a great privilege ; and Sunday obligation is 
the obligation of a great privilege. 

Sunday is a feast-day, not a fast-day. 

The laborer has a right to his Sunday. If private 
conscience does not give it to him, public law should secure 
it for him. 

Legislation can give only the holiday; it is for the 
individual to make it a holy day. 

The rich have their libraries and pictures on Sunday ; 
why not the common people their public libraries and pic- 
ture galleries? 

If Christian people attempt to impose a Sabbath burden 
on others by law, they will be defeated ; if they will attempt 
to secure a Sunday privilege for others by law, they may 
succeed. For proof, see article in another column on Sun- 
day in France. 

These affirmations of The Christian Union the reader 
will find affirmed and defended in a sermon on the Sunday 
Question on page 1094. ; 

Questions and criticisms are invited. 


& 
The Spectator 


The familiar question, “ Button, button, who has the button ?”’ 
can be answered at last. The Spectator is in a position to affirm 
that the State of Connecticut has the button; has, in fact, 
100,000 buttons—no two alike, he believes—and thinks so much 
of them that she places them on public exhibition in specially de- 
signed cases just beneath the dome of her beautiful Capitol. 
While wandering to and fro in the splendid halls of this edifice 
the other day, peering here and there in his Spectatoresque way, 
admiring the architectural and decorative charms of the place, 
and gazing with veneration on the scores of battle-flags which 
find here their honorable resting-place, the Spectator was sur- 
prised to find cheek by jowl with these prized relics four large 
cases filled with enormous strings of buttons—buttons—to quote 
the touching poem attached to one of the strings— 

‘* Buttons of rubber and buttons of glass, 
Buttons of lead and iron and brass,” 
and, in fact, buttons of every conceivable kind. A Spectator 
without curiosity would be an anomaly, and an instant resolve 
to unriddle the reason of this extraordinary exhibit was taken. 
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The Spectator discovered, first, that there are thirty-two 
strings of buttons, each from thirty to thirty-six feet long, and 
each containing from 2,500 to 3,000 buttons—no two alike on 
any string. Asking “Whence come they?” he was informed 
that a certain benevolent but eccentric gentleman of a town not 
far from Hartford took advantage of the temporary “ memory- 
button ” craze of 1883 to offer prizes (how large the Spectator 
did not learn) to deserving young ladies who should bring him 
the largest and best collections of buttons on strings. The com- 
petition was tremendous, with the result now before us. This 
same gentleman certainly had peculiar ideas of the best disposi- 
tion of charity if, as was added, it was also his custom to buy 
barrels of oranges and large quantities of candy and have them 
emptied on the sidewalk for newsboys to scramble for. This 
button mania has at least perpetuated his name and instructed 
posterity as to its pronunciation, for attached to one of the larg- 
est strings is a really clever little dedicatory ode, beginning— 


‘* These are the buttons, new and old, 
Some of them bright as yellow gold, 
Molten, graven, hammered, and rolled, 
Hard to get and heavy to hold, 

Mr. Tingue, 
Which we bring you, 
Three thousand and more.” 


8 


When the great work was done and the buttons firmly tied 
together, the next questions were, “ Of what good are they ?” 
and “ What shall be done with them?” The first question will 
probably remain unanswered for all time ; to reply to the second, 
the button collector zz extenso sought out some harmless soci- 
ety on which to “unload.” It is not known why he hit upon 
the Agricultural Society of the State of Connecticut; possibly 
it was the only society which cared to have this honor thrust 
upon it, or it may have been that a better crop of buttons could 
be expected if these were left in the hands of the promoters of 
the soil; but, at any rate, the office of this Society in the State 
Capitol was the place where they were first deposited, and 
whence they were afterwards moved to their present position on 
the third floor. It is said that the buttons, with the cases which 
contain them, represent an expenditure of about six thousand 


dollars. 
2) 


One or two more questions may be asked, and then the heavy 
and glittering masses may be left to undisturbed repose beneath 
the shadow of the sculptured Genius of Connecticut. What suit- 
ability or reason is there for giving this monument of eccentric- 
ity and futile labor place in the State’s most honored civic temple ? 
Why not sell the buttons toa New York dime museum and charge 
ten cents a head for the privilege of gazing upon them? Or why 
not follow their donor’s practice with the oranges and let them 
be scrambled for by the needy ? 

2] 


Speaking of buttons, one of the ubiquitous reporters of metro- 
politan life has found in some uptown street “a queer little 
establishment where a queer old man does a queerer business.” 
This is nothing more or less than supplying odd buttons to any 
one who has lost one from a coat, a gown, a cloak, or any arti- 
cle of clothing. Who, says our newspaper friend, has not at 
various times lost a button and been much annoyed visiting 
tailor shops or dry-goods stores in trying to supply the deficiency ? 
And then, after spending much time, how many persons have 
not given up the hunt in disgust and paid for an entirely new 
set of buttons for the garment, all because they could not find 
one like the ones which already adorned the article? Now, the 
business of this old man and his granddaughter is to supply this 
missing button. He has regular places where he collects these 
old buttons. He visits dressmakers, clothing shops, tailors, and 
junkmen, and they all save the buttons from cast-off garments 
for him. They are glad to get an exceedingly small price for 
them, because it is all clear gain, while the odd-button man can, 
without appearance of extortion, charge ten cents for each but- 
ton supplied. Thus it is that every day sees some new want of 
civilization met by a new profession or trade springing up to 
draw support from it, and to illustrate the axiom that there is 
always work for the willing-hearted and agile-witted. 
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A Garret in Gough Square 


By Austin Dobson 


OT very far from “ streaming London’s central 
roar ”’—in other words, about midway in Fleet 
Street, on the left-hand side as you go toward 
Ludgate Hill—is a high and narrow archway 
or passage over which is painted in dingy 

j letters the words “ Bolt Court.” To the lover 
of the “ Great Cham of Literature,” the name comes 
€reighted with memories. A hundred years ago “the pon- 
derous mass of Johnson’s form ”—to quote a poem by Mrs. 

Barbauld—must often have darkened that contracted adit, 

when, in order to greet with tea the coming day (“ veniente 

die”), and to postpone if possible that “ unseasonable hour 
cat which he had habituated himself to seek the oblivion of 
repose,” he rolled across from the Temple to Miss Will- 
iams’s lodgings. Where the blind lady lived, no Society 
of Arts tablet now reveals to us; but as soon as the pil- 

im has traversed the dark and greasy entrance-way, and 
finds himself in the little court itself, with its disorderly 
huddle of buildings and confusion of tip-cat-playing chil- 
dren, he is in Johnson’s land, and only a few steps from 
the actual spot on which Johnson’s last hours were spent. 
Fronting him, in the further angle of the inclosure, is the 
Stationers’ Company’s School, and the Stationers’ Com- 
pany’s School stands upon the exact site of No. 8 Bolt 
Court, formerly Bensley’s Printing Office.’ but earlier still 
the last residence of Dr. Johnson, who lived in it from 
1776 to 1784. It was in the back room of its first floor 
that, on ‘Monday, the 13th December in the latter year, at 
seven o'clock in the evening, his black servant Francis 
Barber and ‘his friend Mrs. Desmoulins, who watched in 
the sick-chamber, “observing that the noise he made in 
breathing had ceased, went to the bed and found that he 
was dead.” 

‘Standing :in Bolt Court to-day, before the unimposing 
facade of the school which now occupies the spot, it is not 
easy to reconstruct that quiet death scene ; nor is it easy to 
realize.the old book-burdened upper floors, or the lower re- 
ception chamber,where, according to Sir John Hawkins, were 
given those “not inelegant dinners” of the good Doctor’s 
easier latter years. Least of all is it possible to conceive 
that, somewhere in this pell-mell of bricks and mortar, was 
once a garden which the great Lexicographer took pleasure 
in watering; and where, moreover, grew a vine from which 
only a few months before he died he gathered “three 
‘bunches of grapes.” But if Bolt Court prove unstimulat- 
dng, you have only to take a few steps to the right, and you 
arrive, somewhat unexpectedly, in a little irregular paral- 
lelogram at the back, known as Gough Square. Here, 
to-day, in the northwest corner, still exists the last of those 
sixteen residences in which Johnson lived in London. It 
is now a place of ‘business ; but the tenants make no diffi- 
culty about your.examination of it, and when you inquire 
for the well-known garret you are at once invited to 
inspect it. The interior of the house, of course, is much 
altered, but there is still a huge chain at the front door, 
which dates from Johnson’s day, and the old oak-balustraded 
staircase remains intact. As you climb its narrow stages, 
you remember that, sixty years since, Carlyle must have 
made that ascent before you;? and you wonder how 
Johnson, with ‘his bad sight and his rolling gait, man- 
aged to steer up it at all. The flight ends in the 
garret itself, upon which you emerge at present, as in 
a hay-loft. But it is not at all such a sky-parlor as 
‘Hogarth assigns to -his “ Distressed Poet.” It occupies 
the whole width and breadth of the building; it is suffi- 
ciently lighted by three windows in front, and two dormers 
at the -sides; and the pitch of the roof is by no means 
low. Here you are really in Johnson’s house; and as you 





* Bensley succeeded Allen the printer, Johnson’s landlord. During Bensley’s 
“tenancy of the house it was twice the scene of disastrous fires, by the second of 
which (in 1819) the Doctor’s old tooms were entirely destroyed. Among other 
valuables burned.at Bensley’s.was.the large w block designed and cut by 
.Bewick’s pupil, Luke Clennell, for the diploma of the Highland Society. 

2 He visited it in 1831 (Froude’s ““Carlyle,” Vol. I1., ch. x.) 


turn to look at the stairway you havé just quitted, it is 
odds if you do not expect to see the shriveled wig, the 
seared, blinking face, and the heavy shoulders of the 
Doctor himself appearing above the aperture with a huge 
volume under his arm. For it was in this very garret in 
Gough Square, within sound of the hammers of that 
famous clock of St. Dunstan’s to which Cowper refers in 
the “ Connoisseur,” that the great Dictionary was compiled. 
Here labored Shiels, the amanuensis, and his five com- 
panions, ceaselessly transcribing the passages that had 
been marked for them to copy, and probably going “ odd 
man or plain Newmarket” for beer as soon as ever their 
employer’s back was turned ; here, also, at the little fire- 
place in the corner, must often have sat Johnson himself 
peering closely (much as Reynolds shows him in the 
portrait of 1778) at the proofs that were going to long- 
suffering Andrew Millar. It was in this identical garret 
that Joseph Warton once visited him to pay a subscrip- 
tion; here came Roubillac and Sir Joshua; and here, 
when the room had grown to be dignified by the title of 
the “library,” Johnson received Dr. Burney, who found 
in it “five or six Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a 
chair and a half.” The half-chair must have been that 
mentioned by Miss Reynolds; and it is evident that long 
experience or repeated misadventure had made Johnson 
both expert and cautious in the use of it. “ A gentleman ” 
(she says) “who frequently visited him when writing his 
‘Idlers’ [the “Idler” was partly written in Gough 
Square in 1758] constantly found him at his desk, sitting 
on a chair with three legs; and on rising from it, he 
remarked that Dr. Johnson never forget its defect, but 
would either hold it in his hand or place it with great 
composure against some support, taking no notice of the 
imperfection to his visitor.” “It was remarkable in Dr. 
Johnson,” she goes on, “that no external circumstances 
ever prompted him to make any apology, or to seem even 
sensible of their existence.” 

In Gough Square Johnson lived from 1748 to 1759. 
“T have this day moved my things,” he writes to 
Miss Porter on the 23d of! March in the latter year, 
“and you are now to direct to me at Staple Inn.” 
These ten years were among the busiest and most 
productive of his life. No pension had as yet made 
existence easier to him; no Boswell was at hand to 
seduce him to port and the Mitre ; and the Literary Club, 
as yet unborn, existed only in embryo at a beefsteak shop 
in Ivy Lane. Besides the “Idler” and the Dictionary, 
which latter was published in the middle of his sojourn 
at Gough Square, he sent forth from his garret “Irene” 
and the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” the “ Rambler” 
and the essays in Hawkesworth’s “ Adventurer.” It was 
here that he drew up those proposals for that edition of 
Shakespeare, of which Churchill wrote : 

He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes their cash ; but where’s the book? 
and here that, early in 1759, he wrote his tale of “ Ras- 
selas.” It was in Gough Square, on the 16th of March, 
1756, that he was arrested for £5.18, and only released 
by a prompt loan from Richardson; it was while living in 
Gough Square that he penned that noble letter to Chester- 
field, of which Time seems to emphasize rather than to 
attenuate the dignity and the independent accent. “Is 
not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had 
it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obliga- 
tions where no benefit has been received, or to be unwill- 
ing that the Publick should consider me as owing that to 
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a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for my- 
self.” 

“Till I am solitary, and cannot impart it.” The 
same thought recurs in the closing words of the preface 
to his magnum opus, which, little more than two months 
after the date of the above letter, appeared in two folio 
volumes. “I have protracted my work till most of those 
I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success 
and miscarriage are empty sounds.” It needs no Boswell 
to tell us that the reference here is to the death, three 
years before, of his wife—that fantastic “Tetty,” to him- 
self so beautiful, to his friends so unattractive, whom he 
loved so ardently and so faithfully, and whose name, 
coupled with so many pious ejaculations, is so often to be 
found in his “ Prayers and Meditations.” “This is the 
day,” he wrote, thirty years afterwards, “on which, in 
1752, dear Tetty died. I have now uttered a prayer of 
repentance and contrition; perhaps Tetty knows that I 
prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. 
God help me.” In her epitaph at Bromley he styles her 
“‘ formosa, culta, ingeniosa, pia; and he preserved her 
wedding ring, says Boswell, “as long as he lived, in a 
little round wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted 
a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair characters as 
follows: “ Eheu! Eliz. Fohnson, Nupta Jul. 9° 1736, 
Mortua, eheu'! Mart. 17° 1752.” Her death was not the 
only bereavement that he suffered at Gough Square. 
Just before he left it in 1759, his mother died at 
Lichfield. Confined to London by his work, he was 
not able to close |her eyes; but he wrote to her a last 
letter almost too sacred in its wording for the profanation 
of type, and he consecrated an “Idler” to his loss. “The 
last year, the last day, must come,” he says, mournfully. 
“Tt has come, and is past. The life which made my own 
life pleasant is at an end, and the gates are shut upon my 
prospects.” It was to pay his mother’s modest debts, and 
to cover the expenses of her funeral, that he penned his 
sole approach to a work of fiction—the story of “ Rasselas.” 


Who now reads JouNson? If he pleases still, 
Tis most for Dormitive or Sleeping Pill, 


one might say, in not inappropriate parody of Pope. His 
individuality, his intellectual authority, his conversational 
power, must live forever; but his books !—who, outside 
the enragés of literature, who reads them now? Macaulay, 
as we are told by Lord Houghton, once quoted “ London ” 
in public, but he was talking to Dean Milman; and Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his novel of “ A Mortal An- 
tipathy,” refers to the Prince of Abyssinia. Browning, says 
Mr. Sutherland Orr, qualified himself for poetry in his youth 
by a diligent perusal of the Dictionary ; and it may perhaps 
be said of him, in those words of Horace which Johnson 
himself applied to Prior, “that the vessel long retained the 
scent which it first received.” But who now, among the 
supporters of the circulating libraries, ever gets out the 
“Rambler,” or “Irene,” or the ‘Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” or ‘“ Rasselas ”’—“ Rasselas,” that was once as 
popular as the “Vicar of Wakefield ” 1—“ Rasselas,” 
which, despite such truisms as “ what cannot be repaired is 
not to be regretted,” is full of wise “criticism of life ”! The 
answer must be, Very few. Yet a day may come when the 
Johnsonese of Johnson’s imitators will be forgotten, and 
people will turn once more to the fountain-head to find, 
with surprise, that it is not so polluted with Latinisms after 
all, and that it abounds in passages direct and forcible. 
“Of all the writings which are models,” says Professor 
Earle, “ models I mean in the highest sense of the word, 
models from which the spirit of genuine, true, and whole- 
some diction is to be imbibed (not models of mannerism of 
which the trick or fashion is to be caught), I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that there is one author unapproachably 
and incomparably the best, and that is Samuel Johnson.” 
And this is the “ deliberate conclusion ” of an expert who 
has given almost a lifetime to the comparative study of 
English prose. 


1 Of an illustrated edition of the ‘ Vicar,” published at the end of 1890, we are 


credibly informed that 8,000 copies have already been sold. And where is 
Rasselas ” now? 
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Peace 
By Margaret May 


Dear Lord, how happy we may be 
If living on such terms with thee 
That, ’mid the world’s rough din, 
Its disappointments, turmoil, sin, 
We may retire ourselves within, 
To find sweet harmony! 


% 


State Control of Railroads 
Iowa’s Experiment in Reducing Rates 
By the Hon, Frank T. Campbell 


Railroad Commissioner of Iowa 


The criticisms of the Eastern press on Iowa railroad leg- 
islation have been in most instances gross misrepresenta- 
tions, and have led to a general belief in the East that the 
people of our State are hostile to capital and unjust 
toward the great railroad investments that have been made 
within our borders. Nothing could be further from the 
truth : a more law-abiding people can nowhere be found. 
The Anarchist, the Communist, the Socialist, find no 
room or sympathy in Iowa. The rich and the poor, the 
bondholder and the plowholder, are all equal before the 
law, and capital is as safe on the prairies of Iowa as under 
the time-lock in the vaults of Wall Street. 

When I came to Iowa, in 1858, there were less than 200 
miles of railroad in the State; to-day there are 8,500 
miles—more than in any one of the great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Massachusetts. So thor- 
oughly is Iowa checkered with iron bars that one cannot 
stand anywhere in the State and be fifteen miles from a 
railway. Iowa is the goose that has laid golden eggs for 
years for Eastern capitalists. Her level territory, inviting 
for construction ; the immense subsidies, amounting in land 
grants, taxes voted, etc., to $45,000,000; the valuable ter- 
ritory to become tributary, and the enormous profits of 
construction in an early day, made Iowa railway-building 
the most profitable investment capital could be put into, 
and there was a great rush of capital and capitalists here. 
Lines were projected in every direction; in several in- 
stances parallel lines were foolishly built ; roads were con- 
structed into new territory to pre-empt it, where as yet no 
business existed. As a result, railway-building was badly 
overdone, and lines cunstructed that never have paid the 
interest on the bonds, and one or two not even running 
expenses. Construction companies were formed by the 
managers who handled Eastern funds, and these enriched 
themselves by false estimates of cost of construction at the 
expense of their Eastern friends. The badly watered 
stocks and bonds were sent East and sold as gilt-edged 
Iowa investments that were at the time as worthless as 
they are to-day. This was the manner in which Iowa 
railway-building was overdone, and the Ghouls and Van- 
dals came to the front as the millionaires of Wall Street. 

CONSTRUCTION STEALS 

In the early building of railroads in Iowa the liberal 
subsidies and favorable outlook for construction and future 
business led to a rush of capitalists into lowa, and roads 
were constructed into territory that could not yield a 
revenue in many years; in some instances roads were 
paralleled only a mile or two apart that will never pay any 
interest on the investment. Were the rates doubled or 
trebled, these roads could not yield any revenue, in fact 
would be driven out of business by the competition that 
they have to meet. 

As an example of the manner in which Eastern holders 
of bonds were defrauded, we cite the Fort Madison and 
Northwestern Railroad, a narrow-gauge road, forty-five 
miles long, built into a territory already occupied by the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy and Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific railroads. As Superintendent Gilchrist stated 
to the Commission in 1888, it was robbed in construction, 
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bonded for many times what it cost, never yielded any 
revenue; in fact, the expenses annually exceeded the 
receipts by over three per cent. The innocent bondhold- 
ers in the East waited patiently for years for the interest 
that never came. They finally offered to express their 
bonds to the Superintendent and make him a present of 
them if he would pay the expressage, which he declined. 
The Receiver sold this road in 1889 to pay debts, and the 
bondholders are out their investment. Many instances 
could be cited of similar investments in this State. 

The first roads constructed in Iowa, the trunk lines, re- 
turned rich dividends to the investors, but a number of 
the roads never paid any. To create dividends the people 
were charged high rates, in many instances exorbitant—a 
bushel of corn commanded 15 cents in Iowa and 55 cents 
in New York, the difference being the cost of transporta- 
tion and the profits of the middleman. Local rates were 
so high as to be prohibitory on many articles. Demands 
for returns on watered stocks caused high tolls to be ex- 
acted, and the burdens became so great that a remedy was 
demanded, which resulted in the enactment of the present 
Iowa rates that have been so much abused where not un- 
derstood. The decade from 1878 to 1888 shows that Iowa 
was unmercifully plucked by these exorbitant rates. Three 
of the trunk lines reported to the Commissioners on their 
entire lines the following remarkable financial receipts and 
disbursements, of which Iowa contributed a large propor- 
tion : 

Co L&R BR OO. 
IE EE skins sunachnscehseiopenseuheeononeeneus $10,512,840 52 
26,329,798 00 


18,379,970 00 
111,610,766 30 


$34,617,349 19 
52,568,637 45 
12,516,133 75 

202,308,558 02 





ER cc cccccenk sous suuoberenase ws sewkes sevebh $39,274,705 11 
NE MON a ccs ce scans sushescinsdecteoebssnbehan 28,174,591 49 
ME C5GL Es KKSL EE ro UNdaSh cakesede sone csacaeese anes ese 14,109,153 65 
OR ois a rvannanchabsndoceenesenabsnesaeene 213,253,694 93 


Here are three roads that collected toll off the people 
along their lines in ten years to the amount of $527,173,- 
019.25. Is it any wonder our burdens were heavy and our 
purses light? The interposition of the law alone prevented 
the killing of the goose that laid the golden egg. 


COMMISSIONERS’ RATES 


The rates put in force by the Commissioners in July, 
1888, were at once enjoined by the railway managers. 
Similar rates, with a change in classification, were 
re-enacted in November, 1888, but temporarily enjoined ; 
but Judge Brewer, after looking into the matter, in Febru- 
ary, 1889, denied a permanent injunction, holding that the 
rates were compensatory, and, being only prima facie evi- 
dence of a reasonable rate, the railroads had a remedy in 
the courts in case they should prove otherwise. 

These rates, as evidenced in court, caused a reduction 
of about 26 per cent. on the former local tariffs in Iowa. 


EFFECT ON THE RAILWAYS 


The reduction in rates was followed by an increase of 
tonnage that surprised the railroad officials themselves. 
For the fraction of the year ending June 30, 1889, the first 
year the rates were in force, there was an increase over 1888, 
on Iowa business, of 346,270 tons (see Commissioners’ 
Report, 1889, page 6); while for the same time the inter-State 
business on the same lines shows a loss of nearly six million 
tons. But the sworn reports of the roads for year ending 
June 30, 1890, developed more surprising results ; all the 
roads in the State but four reporting an increased business, 
and a net increase of 3,542,936 tons (see Report, 1890, 
page 26) over 1889, and this in the face of mild winters 
and decreased coal tonnage. 

The revenues also showed corresponding gains—1889 
made a gain over 1888 of $173,689.58 (Id., page 7), while 
1890 showed the remarkable increase of $3,848,357.43 
over 1889 (Id., page 19) on Iowa business. (Report for 
1891 not yet compiled.) 
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THE BENEFIT TO IOWA 


That the jrates have benefited Iowa is evidenced by 
the fact that no one desires them abrogated. They are 
universally acquiesced in and approved, and there is an era 
of good feeling between the people and the corporations that 
augurs well for the future. The testimony of the railroad 
officials in the courts was that they caused a reduction of 
about 26 per cent. on local rates, which were exorbi- 
tant. The effect has been to stimulate Iowa industries by 
giving them cheap fuel and low rates for getting their 
product to market. It has caused the opening of new coal 
mines, the erection of new mills, has wonderfully enlivened 
the jobbing interests and reduced prices to the consumers, 
and at the same time largely increased the tonnage and 
revenues of the roads. To enable Chicago to compete 
with Iowa jobbers, inter-State rates were reduced and 
prices cut, and the lively competition and reduced rates 
have resulted in lower prices to the consumer. The 
farmer {gets his supplies cheaper, his lumber a dollar a 
thousand lower, his salt and other heavy commodities at 
reduced rates. He finds a market for a portion of his 
surplus corn, oats, hay, wood, timber, etc., at home, and 
saves transportation ; he largely markets his hogs at Iowa 
packing-houses at better prices, the product of three cars 
of live hogs being shipped East in one car. Wood and 
logs that lay in the timber rotting, the low rates are mak- 
ing a market for, and new mills are sawing the latter up 
for use in excelsior, fencing pickets, handles, boxes, and 
other industries unknown before. 

The railway policy of the long haul has been supplanted 
by the new system, and an exchange of products between 
different parts of the State is one of the commendable 
results. Hay and corn from northern Iowa are now sold 
at better prices in the dairy counties of eastern and 
southern Iowa in large quantities, a thing hitherto unknown. 
These formerly paid tribute to Chicago. The following 
comparative table will further illustrate how Iowa proper 
is benefited by this new era in transportation, and how 
the farmer is benefited : 


Miles. Article. Old Price per Car. New Price per Car. 
EEO cawacves SENG chia seannkancneeek $27 00 $21 00 
Stock cattle...... cen eeen 27 00 19 12 
cb eenwiewecharouses 32 00 19 00 
RON soins shooen auwesns 32 00 19 00 
EOE .kceacakwusesene® 22 00 14 80 
on RS Emer 18 00 II 50 
ED apes eens ISPD ccianicennssessanen 16 00 Io 50 
BOO: sxcn0ess SPER sweats ayaoseucnen + 22 00 13 50 
PED snaxees PERE ka Kana auuenskaone 26 00 15 80 
DED wisnsses RIE sun Seucnkassesrases 28 00 18 00 
OP ccnunnns SUR sis ona sunw ab nudne’ 14 00 8 00 
iD ss cepees RUAN c545<Sen Seirwanies 6's 19 00 9 60 
EES acchenss SUEY. phe sabeocnaeesenbus 22 60 12 80 
eT ee OT. chaseapeeannnsaenes 25 00 16 00 
Ne0 aeceeess Soft Coal 15 60 13 00 
SOO asceacse Soft Coal. 18 20 14 95 
MD cncxeven Soft Coal 20 80 16 90 
S60 aenwasan Soft Coal 23 40 18 20 





The 28-foot car is giving way to the 34 and 36 foot cars, 
and where on many of these articles the carload was for- 
merly 20,000 pounds, now 40,000 is a common occurrence, 
and more per car is realized. 


TEARING UP TRACK 


The organs of the railways have paraded in print the fact 
that miles of track have been taken up in Iowa as one of 
the results of the Iowa Commissioners’ work. Here are 
the facts: The track of the Ottumwa and Kirkville, a coal 
road some three and a half miles in length, was taken up,in 
1889 on account of the exhaustion of the supply of coal, and 
a new location found on the main line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific. This road paid a net revenue of seven 
per cent. 

The track on the Estherville branch of the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul Railway, twenty-two and a half miles, 
which paralleled the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and North- 
ern from Emmetsburg to that point, and should never have 
been built, was taken up the same year. It never paid 
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anything, and its construction was an act of stupid blunder- 
ing caused by rivalry with a competitor. 

The Clarinda and St. Louis, running twenty-one miles 
from Clarinda, Ia., to Roseberg, Mo., having no outlet, 
and running down a valley within half a mile of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, was largely constructed out 
of subsidies voted, Clarinda alone giving $90,000, which 
graded and tied the road to the State line—ten miles. The 
Wabash fathered it, bonded it for $260,000, sold the bonds to 
its Eastern friends, though not worth the paper they were 
printed on. It never even paid running expenses; was sold 
to pay receiver’s charges for $37,000; the bondholders 
were left out in the cold, while some one pocketed about 
$200,000 clear profit at their expense, and sports on Wall 
Street as a millionaire. 


ROADS IN RECEIVERS’ HANDS 


In 1888 there were seven Iowa roads in the hands of 
receivers, as follows: Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific; 
Fort Madison and Northwestern; Des Moines, Osceola, 
and Southern; Clarinda and St. Louis; Council Bluffs 
and St. Louis; Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. To-day 
there is but one—the Minneapolis and St. Louis, a north 
and south road. And this in the face of the declarations 
of the railroad officials to the Commissioners that their 
rates would bankrupt half the roads in the State. There 
were several roads at that time on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy that under these rates show a marked increase in 
business, and have passed from Class “C ” roads (the low- 
est class, and entitled to the highest rates) to Class “ B,” 
and even “A” roads. While all this increased prosper- 
ity may not be attributable to the Iowa rates, the fact 
remains that the prophecies of evil fail to materialize, and 
only prosperity attends legitimate investments in Iowa 
railroad property. 


THE FUTURE OF IOWA RAILWAYS 


There is a bright future for railway property in general 
in Iowa. The 1o per cent., 8, 7, and 6 per cent. bonds 
that will mature in the near future will be replaced with 3 
and 4 per cents, and the stockholders will no longer cry 
out against us, “I would that thou wert altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds.” 

The next twelve months the railway rolling stock will 
be taxed to its utmost to carry off the immense surplus of 
our State, one general manager remarking: “We cannot 
transport to market the surplus on our line in a year.” 
There will be no more rate wars or rumors of wars; the 
work of the Iowa Commission has checkmated the General 
Managers in this, and rate wars are unknown in our State. 


% 
The Refugee 


By Debbie H. Silver 


See where the wanderer comes on flying sail ! 

His pallid face peers from the deck’s low rail ; 

His haggard glance o’erleaps the less’ning space, 

And wistful turns from stolid face to face. 

His face is fashioned like to Jewish sires’ 

In eagle beak, in eyes’ deep-seated fires, 

In color swart, in ebon crispy beard. 

His strange, thick tongue, his gestures uncouth, weird, 

Are jest for laughing youth and sober years. 

His very fears are food for idle jeers— 

They listen coldly to his accents rude ; 

They turn impassive from his frightened brood: 

What can they know of that which was his fate ? 

Of untaught boors whose heritage is hate ; 

Of brutal craft that brutal strength inflames 

To rival bigotry’s historic shames ? 

Would the dumb elements his wrongs might prove— 

Whoso those wrongs should know, those wrongs must 
move ! 

Would, would the wind that blows his tale could tell— 

The dancing zephyr to a gale would swell, 

Clutch at our heartstrings with his midnight fears, 
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And cry his woes upon our startled ears ! 

The muttering echoes of those distant crimes 
Are lost before they reach these favored climes ; 
By freemen heard on freedom’s soil, they seem 
The empty nightmare of a fever’d dream. 

—0O! not for naught the poor wretch flees the door 
Of that mean hut where him his mother bore, 
Nay, nor for dreams forsakes his father’s bones 
To traverse distant seas to distant zones. 

One only hope the son of Israel knows, 

One image in his breast takes shape and grows— 
“A nation is that points with noble pride 

To many creeds that worship side by side ; 

A land there is, vast, vast and fair and free, 

May not that land have room for such as we ?” 
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Sunday Rest in France 
By D. M. Harris 


Ten years ago the title that heads this article would have 
had an ironical rather than a genuine meaning. Then 
work on Sunday was almost universal, and for the great 
body of French laborers there was no cessation from week 
to week or from year to year of the perpetual grind and 
humdrum of cheerless toil. Now and then a féte-day broke 
the dull monotony of animal existence; here and there 
were patrons who granted their employees a weekly rest ; 
but for the multitudes there was no Sunday. All kinds of 
business, railroading, manufacturing, mining, farming, buy- 
ing, and selling went on without a break from year to year. 
Now one may walk the streets of Paris or any other large 
city of France on a Sunday and see but few business 
houses open, and hear but seldom the sound of wheel or 
hammer. It is asserted by those most interested and best 
informed that nine-tenths of all the places of business 
throughout France are closed at least a part of every 
Sunday in the year. This remarkable revolution is one of 
the signal triumphs, not of the Church, but of the laboring 
classes. The cry of the oppressed has been heard, and 
the people are free. The victory is all the more signifi- 
cant from the fact that it has been gained without the aid 
of the powerful arm of the law. The movement has had 
the warm and hearty support of the churches and also 
of many of the most prominent men in all ranks of life. 
For twenty years two feeble and rather lifeless organiza- 
tions, one Catholic and the other Protestant, have carried 
on a desultory kind of warfare against Sunday work. 
Ten years ago the Popular League for Sunday Rest in 
France was organized. It is composed of, and officered 
by, laymen. The Président d’Honneur of the League is 
the venerable and venerated Jules Simon, and the Presi- 
dent de facto is M. Léon Say, the champion of French 
republicanism. ‘The League has drawn into its member- 
ship men of every political creed and of every religious 
faith. Business men of all kinds, railroad managers, 
bankers, manufacturers, contractors, architects, merchants, 
and farmers have identified themselves with this association. 

Hundreds of business men in all parts of the country 
have been induced to sign an obligation not to transact 
any business on Sunday, and to use their influence to pro- 
mote Sunday observance. All the railroad corporations 
in France have agreed not to receive or distribute any 
freight after nine o’clock Sunday morning except perish- 
able articles, and those not after twelve o’clock, noon. 
A ministerial decree has been issued by the Minister of 
Public Works authorizing railroad companies to decline 
freight after the hours of nine and twelve on Sunday. 
Merchants are authorized to forbid freight agents to 
deliver goods on Sunday, and hundreds of merchants and 
other business men are filling requests and orders with the 
officers of the railroads to enforce their wishes. Branch 
leagues have been formed in all the provincial towns of 
France, and new leagues are being formed every week. 
The friends of this movement feel that the victory is 
already gained, but are not satisfied to rest until they 
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crown their work with an act of legislature forbidding all 
unnecessary labor on Sunday. There are yet very many 
employers who still force their laborers to work all day 
Sunday, and a still greater number who require them to 
work Sunday morning. It is the aim of the friends of 
Sunday rest to make the day a legal holiday. 

To the enactment of such a law there are many objec- 
tions among French politicians. There are among them 
many freethinkers, who imagine that to force people to rest 
on any particular day of the week would be an infringement 
of liberty and a violation of the individual conscience. 
They would not hesitate to make a law requiring every- 
body to rest at least one day in the week, but to say what 
day would be a blow at liberty! They say, “ You can’t 
regulate liberty without suppressing it.” 

The Chamber of Deputies at its recent session adopted a 
measure forbidding women and children to work more 
than eleven hours a day and six days in the week, but 
refused to name the day of rest. In vain did the friends 
of Sunday rest point out the impossibility of enforcing a 
law so indefinite. It was ably and forcibly argued that if 
the question should be left to individual whims and prefer- 
ences it would be difficult, not to say impossible, to safe- 
guard the rights of the people. If one establishment 
should observe one day and another another, it was claimed, 
there could be no certainty that anybody obeyed the law. 
But the Radical Republicans, fearing that the movement 
was a clerical one, could not be persuaded to vote for a 
specific day, and the bill passed the Chamber in a form 
wholly unsatisfactory to those who had labored to secure 
its enactment. Clericalism is a word to conjure with in 
France. It frightens a radical politician as nothing else 
can. Republicans of the Left, and even of the Left Cen- 
ter, are so afraid of clerical influence that they shy when 
there is nothing to shy at. Nobody opposed the bill to 
give women and children one day in seven, but the idea 
of giving them the first day of the week alarmed the 
friends of liberty! It was freely admitted on all hands 
that custom and popular sentiment would make Sunday 
the people’s rest-day, but nobody seemed willing to give 
the sanction of the law to the will of the masses. 

When the bill reached the Senate, the Popular League 
made a brave effort to secure an amendment. Contrary 
to the wishes of the League, the amendment was offered 
by M. Chesnelong, an ardent Romanist, and he supported 
it in a speech of great strength and length. He 
showed that the interest of the individual, of society, 
and particularly of the family, demanded that the law 
should name a definite day. He dwelt with eloquence 
and power upon the need of a common rest-day for the 
family. He asserted that without such a day the family, 
the very foundation of society, must suffer untold calamity. 
“ Restore,” he said, “the Sunday to the family; restore, 
on that day, the mother to her children and the children 
to the mother, and the mother and children will bless you 
for it.” In speaking of the families of workmen, so 
patient and valiant, so peaceable and happy in spite of 
their humble condition, he said: “Where the fireside is 
disorganized on Sunday, as well as on all other days, is 
not the family tainted at its very root? Does it not lose, 
for the most part, its charm and its cohesion? Are not 
the affections enfeebled? Does not disorder penetrate 
there? Is there not evil there, flagrant, pressing, and 
doleful?” The octogenarian M. Jules Simon, of all 
French statesmen the most friendly to religion and at 
the same time opposed to clericalism, supported the argu- 
ment of M. Chesnelong with all his wisdom, learning, and 
influence, but the amendment was lost by an immense 
majority. Even sober and dignified Senators were fright- 
ened by the ghost of clericalism. 

It is comforting to believe, however, that public senti- 
ment will do much to repair the damages done by political 
cowardice. In spite of generations of perverse disregard 
of the sacredness of Sunday as a day of rest, the masses 
of the French people still hold to it as a heritage and a 
blessing. There is a constantly increasing demand among 
the laboring classes in all branches of industry for Sunday 
rest. A story told about a very aged laborer who still 
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remembers the First Republic shows the tenacity of cus 
tom even in France. He was asked bya Deputy if during 
that time the people rested on the decadi or on the Sab- 
bath. He said: “We had to rest on the decadi, but we 
always changed our shirts on Sunday.” 

But let no one suppose that this great reformation is 
directly in the name and interest of religion. The Church 
will, no doubt, reap great advantages from this movement, 
but it is not the work of the Church. The French people 
pray little and play much on Sunday. It is simply a 
holiday and not a holy day. The Roman Catholic says 
mass at five or six or seven in the morning, and devotes 
the rest of the day to feasting and pleasure. 

There is yet a great work to be accomplished before 
Sunday becomes a sacred day in France. The first step 
has been taken, but the last is far in the distance. Fétes 
and feasts, revelings and races, theaters and throngs, 
make the Sabbath day in France seem the least holy of 
all the days of the week. 


Paris, France. 
Notes from the Sahara 


In Three Parts.—II. 
By Adela E. Orpen 


Saints are rare nowadays—at least saints in whom every 
one believes. Impostors there are in whom nobody be- 
lieves. These are plentiful; and would-be prophets, in 
whom a few believe, are likewise numerous; but real old- 
fashioned saints, whom everybody worships, before whom 
every one falls down in adoration—these are exceeding 
rare. The Grand Marabout at Ain-Madhi is, however, one 
of these ; and he is a king, too—which makes his saintship 
all the more incredible to us. How many centuries is it 
since European civilization has seen a king who was a 
saint? Louis IX., King of France, is likewise called by 
men Saint Louis. He died in the year 1265, and since 
there has been none that I know of. Indeed, the dual 
character has become so difficult to maintain that some 
people won’t believe in the possibility of a saintly king any 
more. 

It is very hard to find out what is going on in the minds 
of people whose ideas, hopes, and thoughts are utterly 
different from our own. We have no common standard of 
mental weights and measures, and words no longer are our 
docile beasts of burden; they do not carry our thoughts 
safely from one mind to another. The Sid found it hard 
to understand the position of the Grand Marabout, the 
source of his influence, and the extent of his power. 

The French officers told her he wasarebel. That he 
had been imprisoned at Bordeaux for some years is undeni- 
ably true. Now, however, he is restored to his little king- 
dom in the Desert, and lives there as a monarch. But he 
may never go away from it without special permission from 
the Governor-General ; permission, too, which would prob- 
ably never be granted to him even if he asked it. 

“That must be a very galling position for him,” said the 
Sid when talking to the colonel at Aflon. “ What possible 
harm could he do by traveling about ?” 

“Harm! Why, madam, he could set the Desert on fire, 
and make French rule an impossibility.” 

“Indeed !” said the Sid, incredulously. 

“Certainly. How could we know what he might be 
doing in the distant oases? He might collect an army, 
and swoop down upon us before we knew there was any 
danger brewing.” 

“ But at Ain-Madhi he is, then, harmless ?” 

“ Ah, yes; there it is different. We can watch him, and 
know who comes to see him, and how many people he has 
about him, and where he sends them to. Our communi- 


cation with Ain-Madhi is constant, and as long as we can 
keep our eye upon the Grand Marabout he can do us no 
harm.” 

It seemed hard, but conquered races must be watched 
by their conquerors until their spirit is broken or their 
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numbers are diminished by bad whisky to a safely low 
figure. Vide the red Indians of America. 

The Sid went to Ain-Madhi, but found that the Grand 
Marabout did not live there any longer. His Majesty, 
like Louis XIV., had built him a palace out of town. Kur- 
dane is the Versailles of this Grand Monarque of the Des- 
ert. The Sid proceeded thither. Royal existence, except 
when there happens to be a war on hand, is apt to be 
monotonous ; and royal existence in the Desert, in a pal- 
ace which is likewise a prison, is assuredly several degrees 
more monotonous than royally usual. 

The Maraboutess received the Sid with effusion. She 
was charmed to have a visitor—a woman, a white woman. 
And no wonder, for she was herself French by birth. She 
told the Sid the story of her love and her marriage. When 
the Grand Marabout was at Bordeaux he was a prisoner, 
certainly, but the authorities considered that, being 
removed by thousands of miles from his beloved Desert, 
with a deep, broad band of sea between him and it, there 
was really very little danger of his setting the Sahara on 
fire. Accordingly the Grand Marabout was permitted 
considerable liberty within the walls of Bordeaux. He 
employed his leisure in making love to a young French 
lady, and as he was a very handsome man, he did not find 
it difficult to win her affection. 

“* Madame,” said the Maraboutess, “ you can have no 
idea of how my parents and friends viewed my marriage. 
You see, my husband is of a different race from me, and 
they were fiercely angry with me. You could not believe 
all that they did and said to try and prevent my marrying 
him.” 

But the Sid, who has some experience of the depth and 
strength of race hatred, replied she could quite believe it. 

“No, Madame, you cannot realize it. For I tell you 
that after my marriage my own father refused to speak to 
me. That you will not believe, yet it is true.” 

Then the Sid, who had known Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Douglass, and had heard the story of that marriage, replied, 
saying, “‘ Even that, too, I can believe.” 

The Sid walked in the gardens, the beautiful gardens of 
the Sahara Versailles, with her kind hostess, and saw the 
flowers and the fruits and the fountains of fair water. It 
was all very beautiful, but something impressed her even 
more than the beauty of the gardens, and this was the 
behavior of the people. Wherever the Maraboutess went, 
and whenever she appeared, it was always the same: the 
people ran from afar off and fell upon their knees and 
kissed the hem of her garment. The days of the Bible 
seem to come back to one in the Desert. Those beauti- 
ful patriarchal customs, so long lost in our side of the 
world, still live in all their early strength. The people, 
too, look like Bible pictures, clad in their flowing robes, 
which fall about them in folds of unstudied grace. The 
Maraboutess dressed in the French fashion, clinging with 
national tenacity to the garments of her girlhood. The 
Grand Marabout, on the other hand, wore the dress of 
his forefathers, A silken robe of royal blue embroidered 
with gold was his outer garment, and in it he looked 
every inch a king. Besides being a hereditary king and a 
hereditary saint, the Marabout is likewise the wealthiest 
man in all the Sahara. His power isimmense. He gave 
the Sid a letter with a huge seal when she was going 
away, and when she showed it to the colonel at Onargla 
he told her that she needed no other safe conduct. With 
that letter and that seal she might safely travel from end to 
end of the Desert. No mere kingship could insure such 
respect as this; it needed a touch of the saintship as 
well. The royal family at Kurdane lived very well indeed. 
They had tables and chairs and plates and knives and 
forks. The national cowscouson, moreover, did not suffice 
for the royal table. No, indeed! They had a regular 
French dinner, beginning with cutlets and ending 
with coffee, through a long series of fourteen courses. 
Saints have good appetites and love good living; such, at 
least, was the conclusion the Sid drew from the only living 
saint she ever met and dined with. When leaving Kurdane 
the Sid was sent forward on her journey by the Marabout. 
An elegant carriage driven by a coachman came to take 
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her to Laghouat, and the Marabout’s eldest son accom- 
panied her. This youth seemed to have inherited some 
of his father’s sacredness, just as the prince royal has in 
a lesser degree some of the honor and glory that belongs 
to the wearer of the crown. As they drove along, the 
young man received constant marks of the utmost devotion. 
Men sprang to the step of the carriage and kissed his 
hand as it idly hung over the side, or they kissed the hem 
of his scarf, or his sleeve, anywhere, to show their devo- 
tion and his glory. The young man took all the homage 
as a matter of course, and no doubt believes most sincerely 
in the divine right of kings: He would be aghast at the 
notion of human equality, and would flout the idea with 
as much fervor as a Louis Quatorze or a Philip the 
Second. It was very pleasant driving in the royal 
carriage, but the pleasure soon came to an end. The 
Sid descended from the seat beside a prince, and took 
her place in the common diligence for Ghardaia. 

Ghardaia is only an African oasis, inhabited by natives. 
who cannot read and who know nothing about the glories of 
our Western civilization ; nevertheless the women of Ghar- 
daia have worked out their own salvation in a way that 
would astonish many a more enlightened community. 
When a Ghardaian woman marries, she draws up her own 
contract, and if the man does not abide by it, she is thereby 
restored to her freedom without more ado. These people 
are all professed Mohammedans, and by the law of the 
Prophet a man may have four wives; but the women of 
Ghardaia don’t like polygamy, and they have practically 
banished it. Also, they don’t like drinking and smoking, 
and in many contracts the husband is warned that if he 
falls into the habit of “ consuming liquors or using tobacco” 
he will be divorced. If the customs of Ghardaia were to 
be enforced in New York or London, what an amazement 


would ensue! 


City Sketches 
I.—Signs of Delight 
By J. E. Learned 


A man who should perceive that Cicero and Napoleom 
kept tailors’ shops in Cortlandt Street, and M. Antony an 
upholsterer’s shop in Harlem, while Julius Caesar was an 
“‘enameller” in Park Row, would be prepared to find 
casual delight in street signs. At the present moment 
Cicero, indeed, has fled, perhaps to his Formian villa in fear 
of Antony, and Napoleon has invaded Russia or some other 
distant locality, owing to destruction of the old Merchants’ 
Hotel; where his long habitation had been. But the joys 
of signboards are perennial. To find that Francis Bacon 
deals in pianofortes, that the Estate of Robert Burns “ runs” 
an eating-house, that Charles Lamb is both “ driver” and 
“inspector,” and—most delicious of all—that William E. 
Gladstone is “gas and machinist,” must temper severe ills 
to a man of well-regulated mind. And so also with the 
exquisite felicity of Grin & Barrett, barbers ; Nipp & Tucke, 
tailors; Timon Tide, locomotive engineer (who “ waits for 
no man”); Hayes, Straw & Swett, livery; C. Lively, 
undertaker ; Howland Ball, auctioneer. Some ofthese are 
Directory humors, but of course the Directory is merely 
a grand collection of signboards. 

Still the Directory has not the freshness of the signs in 
their native places; it is only a Aortus siccus, useful enough 
in scientific research, but wanting the dearest charm of all 
the pleasant growths. One likes to come upon these in 
their own haunts; it must be very bad weather that is not 
somewhat cleared for me by observing, if I approach my 
street from below, that Mr. Handwerker is at his tailoring, 
and that good Samaritans, well-meaning but a trifle over- 
eager, are still “‘ Cleaning Mme. M. Obry dyeing ;” or, if I 
come down the Avenue, that Mr. Glasser’s glazier’s shop is 
open and apparently busy. Once it delighted me that 
Achilles should sell beer in Seventh Street, but now his 
heel has been found out by the insatiate archer. The 
drink business abounds in good signs. Charles Bottler 
was long a chief dealer of the Cincinnati wine region ; in 
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our own town ales are to be had from the Beveridge Brewing 
Co. in Warren Street ; the name of Bender hangs suggest- 
ive over several bar-rooms; for years John G. Lager & 
Brother dispensed lager in Platt Street, and so did Bier- 
mann. close by them. But Biermann an undertaker, of 
Hoboken, runs his namesake close in point of appropriate- 
ness. Perambulating jests are the carts, filled with bricks, 
marked “Wm. N. Philbrick,” that are frequent on the 
streets above the Park. The sign of the plumber, Bathe, 
in Sixth Avenue, is an imperative injunction to buy his 
tubs, while that of Stajer, also in Sixth Avenue, is only 
mildly descriptive of his theater-ticket business. Feder- 
hart is scarcely a fortunate name for an upholsterer (in 
Seventh Avenue), who may well envy for congruity of title 
the well-known F. Bannerman, dealer in banners and 
military goods, or Mr. Zacharias Mode, a tailor of Thirty- 
ninth Street, or Moschell, the clever worker in shell goods, 
of No. 927 Broadway. And what perfection of a name 
for the ballet is Rigl, cognomen borne by two sisters who 
justified it on the New York stage! 

Sometimes signs offer a rich pleonasm, like the “ Royal 
Reina ” cigar factory at Greenwich and Cortlandt Streets— 
as though there should be queens who are not royal ; 
sometimes a neat completeness, as in Pine, Twiggs & Co., 
the old firm of weighers near the Cotton Exchange, where 
the “Co.” may signify leaves, and so finish the picture. 
Sometimes signs compose a sentence, not always inappro- 
priate, as when an intending client is assured against the 
law’s delay by the adjuration, “Johnson, Gallup and 
Hurry,” over a law office in William Street. Sometimes 
they have a responsive or antiphonal quality, as in the 
former firm of framemakers, now dissolved, Hollerbach & 
Dieffenbach ; and sometimes they offer a choice, as in 
Dallye & Suhn, of Eighth Avenue in Harlem. 

Once I was overlooking a bookbinder the sleeve of 
whose working-jacket was thickly embossed with innumer- 
able threads of gold-leaf that it had picked up during 
years of contact with that light material. As I admired 
the effect of sunlight on this glorified sleeve, the binder 
chanced to lay on the bench before me his pocketbook 
bearing his name stamped upon it; the name was Gilder- 
sleeve. I am persuaded that I have seen the name of 
Sis & Bubb, in Georgetown, D. C., but on attempting to 
verify it I find that there is no such firm now in Georgetown. 
There is, however, a Sis, and also a Bubb, in the grocery 
business in Washington; and another Sis who is a shade- 
maker, and another Bubb who is a clerk, having the same 
residences respectively as their namesakes, and therefore 
presumptively of the same families. My old acquaintance 
Lucy Alias, of Suffolk Street, also, can no longer be found 
there, and either has taken a fresh alias, or has ceased to 
Suffolk and be strong in that crowded quarter, and sought 
a city which hath foundations. 

A turner’s sign, with its announcement of a natural curi- 
osity that Mr. Parsons should have secured for the Park, 
reads : “ A. Tree : Turning in all its branches up this alley.” 
The form of this sign recalls one observed in Newark, 
which should be precious to those whose fine fabrics have 
suffered the ills of purely mundane laundries : “ Washing 
done up this alley by Grace Devine,” it said. Another 
Newark sign set forth the modern tendency to division of 
labor and specialization of function in its,announcement : 
“ Furniture repaired in the rear by John Severet.” 

I only touch the surface of this delightful subject. 
Readers of The Christian Union may take it up and learn 
all the pleasures of going a-signing. It is, like angling, 
“the contemplative man’s recreation,” but, unlike angling, 
it requires no outfit, and has all seasons for its own. They 
who go a-signing need but gentle minds, the faculty of at- 
tention, some sense of the befitting or incongruous, and 
an unspoiled taste for innocent flavors in jests. With 
these shall they reach the heart of the Laureate’s fine 
rhapsody when he sings (not as reported falsely in the 
books) : 


And we with signing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May. 
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The Questioner’ 
By William Watson 


I asked of heaven and earth and sea, 
Saying : “O wondrous trinity, 
Deign to make answer unto the, 
And tell me truly what ye be.” 

And they made answer: “ Verily, 
The mask before His face are we, 
Because ’tis writ no man can see 
His face and live ;’—so spake the three. 
Then I: “O wondrous trinity, 

A mask is but a mockery— 

Make answer yet again to me, 

And tell if aught besides are ye.” 
And they made answer: “ Verily, 
The robe around His form are we, 
That sick and sore mortality 

May touch its hem and healéd be.” 
Then I: “O wondrous trinity, 
Vouchsafe once more to answer me, 
And tell me truly, what is He 
Whose very mask and raiment ye ?” 
But they replied: “ Of Time are we, 
And of Eternity is He. 

Wait thou, and ask Eternity ; 

Belike his mouth shall answer thee.” 


% 


To Mr. Andrew Lang 


An Open Letter 


By Gleeson White 
Sir: 

To write to you concerning your own works, after a 
manner you yourself revived, and inspired thereunto a 
host of imitators, is, one must own, nearer akin to imper- 
tinence than respect, even though it were worthy eulogy 
well wrought. All that can be urged in self-defense is 
that it is done with “good intentions,” although that is 
the most feeble of all apologies to offer for a blunder. 

If we read your moods aright, the crowning insult of 
popularity is almost the only sting you feel acutely. Hav- 
ing that kindly contempt for fools which is part of the 
equipment of the scholar, be he never so modest, and 
being, moreover, from your peculiar ‘“ many-sidedness,” 
able to gauge their number more accurately than even 
Carlyle, with his all-embracing “ mostly,” you appear to 
distrust such of your own works as draw forth the plaudits 
of the mob. Their cheers vex you; their clumsy compli- 
ments provoke you to a brusque disclaimer, singularly un- 
like your usual self. By your self I mean, of course, only 
the author as seen in ,his writings. But a sonnet is not 
always required to unlock the poet’s heart; a paragraph 
in prose—especially if it be a hasty epistle.to a captious 
critic—suffices ; and your warnings to overzealous admirers 
to keep their distance make me tremble as I write this. 
No doubt a pile of unsolicited volumes “ with the author’s 
compliments,” on your breakfast-table daily, is enough to 
provoke it to the groan properly reserved for banquets 
in fiction; yet, if it were not so threadbare, one might 
quote “ Noblesse oblige” to remind you that fame has its 
penalties, and that it is just because you are loved so un- 
wisely you feel so unwell when more cloying tributes are 
offered to a satiated victim. Therefore, even as that most 
despicable nonentity, a “general reader,” I hesitate to 
stammer my thanks for a thousand and one pages read 
with delight, and re-read with increased pleasure; and 
feel inclined to try by quoting comparatively nasty things 
to make the sickly sweetness less unpalatable, 

Because your knowledge of vastly different topics is al- 
ways cropping up in your discursive chapters, there have 
been those who dubbed you “the divine amateur.” In- 
tended, doubtless, as a sarcasm, and phrased possibly by 


1 From ‘* The Prince’s Quest and Other Poems.” 
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one of the authors whose volumes you declined without 
thanks (for a “literary gent” under such worm-spurning 
might turn out a neat epithet), it misses fire; but as a 
genuine compliment there are great possibilities in it. In 
all the arts has not the amateur, now and again, achieved 
the highest? and if he be “divine,” does not the term de- 
scribe the ideal of unworldly devotion to his theme, and 
the genius that touches it to immortality? To know too 
much is not a common disease; and the most nervous 
person might read a minute diagnosis of the symptoms 
without discovering himself a fellow-sufferer; yet the few 
who have it badly are in parlous state. My Lord Chester- 
field wrote of such: “If he affects to shew it he is ques- 
tioned, and thought superficial.” This probably explains 
the unfounded distrust of your technical mastery of ever 
so many “isms” and “ologies.” Again, you have made 
enemies by your easy handling of subjects that in other 
hands had made the drowsy pages devoted to their expo- 
sition poppy-scented opiates to those who adventured 
therein. For to be amusing is to be in the minority ; and 
to provoke the curses of the majority, who envy the infre- 
quent gift of humor. Those scurrile knaves who aim to 
make life more sordid and mean by their harsh realism, 
and those pedants who glorify the art of boring, and deem 
solidly unreadable books alone worthy the name of litera- 
ture, are jealous of your success and averse to your methods. 

But it is not so much to your enemies you seem specially 
bitter as to the hearts you have won. When a rush of 
superfluous gratitude prompts their owners to praise you 
and your work, you become strangely agitated; and even 
loathe, it is currently reported, those of your own offspring 
that attracted the overwhelming torrent of “ apprecia- 
tions.” 

Some of your daintiest experiments in verse and your 
most happy moments in prose are, men say, bogies to you 
—not “common, respectable wraiths,” but ghosts of past 
misdeeds that appall you, should a would-be polite admirer 
bring them to your mind. This crumpled rose-leaf that 
disturbs your repose through the seven feather beds of fame, 
honor, popularity, and the rest, deserves a stern remedy. 
One longs to administer a witch’s potion, that should cause 
every word you ever printed to fade from your memory. 
Then, after a wet fortnight in a dull country house, sup- 
plied with the current “ Mudie box” only, a complete set 
of all your writings should reach you for review ; the appre- 
ciative article you would unwittingly write thereunto, to be 
treasured and read to you (like a riot act) in future, to 
disperse your plague of ill-content with the gratitude of 
your followers, whenever it was near breaking into invec- 
tive. 

It is refreshing to find one vulnerable point in your 
equipment; for your exploits hold, so far as I know, no 
early volume of erotic poems, no earnest defense of the- 
ology, or other indiscretion of youth wherewith to pelt and 
irritate you. 

To be candid, it is sad to own that those who make us 
smile are often neglected when they bid us regard their 
more sober mood, The “Grass of Parnassus” from any 
other than the balladist of “Blue China” had surely won more 
serious regard; for although it be out of place to say so 
here, the truest note of a real poet is heard not rarely in 
your work, The power of raising instantly a complete 
sequence of ideas by an adjective happily employed is 
yours. Of late, in an article that was surely ‘your own, 
you rail at adjectives dragged into novel places at the 
random will of poetasters, and quote a superb line of yours 
—“ The jaded light of late July shone yellow down the 
dusky Strand’”’—to pillory as a terrible instance. Yet, 
has any line struck more directly the keynote of that 
wonderful harmony that makes London a life passion to its 
devotees? To have assaulted such a happy cadence could 
have occurred only to its author; and although later search 
has failed to discover the article in which the attack 
occurs, the incident will come to mind in thinking of the 
fretful petulance shown to your own earlier work. 

Your constant plaint is that we neglect the classics, 
ancient and modern, to study contemporary journalism. 
As perhaps the greatest tempter to lead one astray in that 
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direction, it shrives your conscience, doubtless, to rebuke 
those you have bidden. For, it seems, the conscience you 
allow to dwell with you has manners and criticisms sin- 
gularly unlike the reticent Epicurean who should fill that 
sinecure in your entity. In place of a bland monitor—a 
chaste comrade for an Oxford fellow, a man of the world, 
and acynic, with leanings towards decorative pessimism— 
you have apparently a worthy Scot’s remembrancer, who 
gives you bad quarter-hours, and causes you to gibe 
and jape at harmless folk after its private interviews with 
you. 

When you are in the vein of Thackeray in his “ Round- 
about Letters,” who can quote so recklessly, or with such 
evident confidence that an unlettered public will never 
catch him tripping, as yourself? In a recent volume of 
collected essays, one marked some dozen slips of this sort. 
It would be unkind to quote them here; but if you play 
the game so loosely in homely fields, what should we dis- 
cover if we explored with specialists’ “triolets, totems, and 
tattoos”? But the thought of putting one of the authors 
of “ That Very Mab” under a microscope is infamous, and 
must be set aside instantly. 

What matters if the infinite capacity for taking pains is 
no definition of genius in your case? You give so many 
pleasures that if you take pleasure infinite instead of 
unlimited pain in production, so much the better. 

An American journal recently gave its idea of yourself, 
so evidently evolved from the brain of one of the natives 
of the land of the interviewer, that it deserves quota- 
tion. It said: “ Andrew Lang is unquestionably the fore- 
most literary power in London at the present time. Among 
his associates he is simply revered as a being of superhu- 
man genius. In person he is tall, spare, dark; with a 
noble forehead ; dark, furtive eyes; and an ample lower jaw. 
He is as nervous as a cat; gives the impression of being 
in delicate health; and has the Oxford drawl and a very 
nervous laugh.” This picture, with “ Dear Andrew of the 
brindled hair,” should convey a striking idea of your 
personality to colonists and to those literary dwellers in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley whose taste for Fielding gave 
you such pleasure. 

The “associates who revere you as superhuman” is a 
blithe fancy—if it be true, how they must bore you! That 
you, the lecturer of St. Andrew’s, whose flippant apho- 
risms in theology provoked dull epigrams from learned 
Scotsmen, should be yourself deemed superhuman, is 
Nemesis indeed. Perhaps, in bad Latin or worse Greek, 
your name could be distorted purposely until it yielded 
the mystical 666, and you became the veritable beast that 
certain young poets in private would like, but are not 
hardy enough, to call you. 

Seriously, are*you not the typical embodiment of the 
idea that rules among cultivated people to-day? To take 
oneself seriously is the only unpardonable sin, and the 
one vice towards which they feel active dislike. The 
style is all, they say. Whether what is said be new or true 
—or false and trite—is nothing, so that it be said well. 
Fortunately, if you satisfy the most critical in your style, 
you have much more than empty elegance. You have 
been held to be an édition de luxe of Mr. George Augustus 
Sala; but these qualified expressions have more unlikeli- 
ness than similarity; and, to place you hastily, we must 
create a new group, and elect you to the leadership of a 
school that is modern to its core, with a sentiment of rev- 
erence for distinction and scholarly disgust towards the 
nouveau riche and the new democracy alike ; yet, by curious 
fate, attracting the very class it feigns to repel. Read 
with adoration to-day, we wonder if the charm of your 
witchery will last—if, like Charles Lamb, you will be the 
favorite of centuries yet unborn. It matters little, per- 
haps. You have a vast audience ; not unintelligent, and 
enthusiastic now ; and in the future the secret of immor- 
tality is beyond us, as the greater secret was alike to 
Omar and to his lover, who echoed his cadences with such 
rare felicity that it needs a moment's consideration before 
one can recall whether it was Omar, Fitzgerald, or Lang 
who wrote certain quatrains that help us to waste our 
hour well. 
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The Home 
A Double Unit 


Women have been credited for generations with exercis- 
ing a great moral influence over theirhusbands. If a man 
becomes a moral wreck, his downfall is attributed to some 
lack in his wife: she is too weak to exercise an influence, 
or so strong as to drive him from home. Always the wise- 
acres wag their heads, saying, “ If his wife were different !” 

No one disputes that a wife has great influence over a 
husband, but is it not true that a husband exerts just as 
much influence over a wife? If she does not meet the 
promise of her girlhood, and becomes, instead of a happy, 
calm, helpful woman, a fretful, uninteresting woman, is 
it not largely the husband’s fault? Is it not the office of 
love to lead out into a fuller life? Ifa woman who in 
girlhood gave promise of intelligence ; possessed gifts that 
were marked, and considered worthy of cultivation ; who 
read, and kept in touch with the times, develops into a 
woman who hardly knows the name of the President, who 
cannot make use of the gifts that once gave herself and her 
friends pleasure, who neither reads nor maintains any social 
relation—is not the husband in fault for permitting her 
unrestrained to stunt her mind and soul until middle life 
finds her either a figure for the display of clothes, or an 
animated duster and brush, a slave to her household 
possessions? Degeneracy in either husband or wife is a 
reflection on the other. “ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” means more than material things. The unit of 
marriage is the purpose of two lives lived in active, not 
passive, sympathy. 

The resistance of evil, the cultivation of good, in the 
home means the development of those who work for a com- 
mon end. Weakness may be as fatal as wickedness in its 
influence, and may require as radical measures to overcome 
it. Where there is true love there is spiritual ambition ; 
but without this quality the love is of the earth, earthy; a 
weight instead of wings. The moral responsibility of hus- 
band and wife is equal; it is not a question of sex. God 
gave the commands to man and woman, and endowed 
them to meet his standards. 

The husband who lets a wife drift into a line of life 
that saps her powers has not fulfilled his duties as a hus- 
band; he has not made his love a shield to ward off evil, 
but a cloak of which he frequently avails himself by way of 
excuse to his own conscience. 


a) 
More About Clothes 


By Lucy M. Hall, M.D. 


The first purpose of clothes was not warmth or decency, but ornament. 
—Carlyle. 

Certainly nothing so intensifies the personality as the 
clothes which one wears; through association they be- 
come a part of us, help to identify us, even in some pecul- 
iar reactionary way serve to control our mental states. 
The action of the young lady who repudiated a perfectly 
courteous assumption of acquaintanceship upon the part 
of a gentleman, because she had “only met him in her 
bathing suit,” was grounded in a true psychological prin- 
ciple. She was not the same person in a brine-soaked 
apology for a society garment that.she was in her con- 
ventional attire. 

Coarseness or refinement of nature finds expression in 
apparel as in no other way; and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, what he wéars is accepted as an index of a per- 
‘son’s character. The desire to display money values in 
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attire is with some people an incentive to extravagance in 
this regard. To heighten personal charms is another con- 
trolling factor in the choice of clothing. To modify or 
conceal deformities is still another. I have many friends 
who tell me that their most infallible cure for weariness 
and blues is to go and dress up in one of their prettiest 
gowns. And many gentlemen will tell you that a clean 
shave and fresh linen are most reviving and soothing in 
their effect upon the psychical and physical man. 

The best test of the discomforts and inconveniences of 
our attire would be to take an untamed Indian of the’ 
plains and subject him to the adjustment upon his own 
person of the various articles worn by civilized men and 
women. In knickerbockers, a flannel shirt, soft hat, long 
stockings, and easy shoes, or a loose tennis or gymnastic 
dress, he would probably find that existence still had 
charms for him. The conventional business suit of man, 
with its hard hat, stiff collar, and unyielding shoes, would 
probably extort a few yells of agony. The suspenders 
would hurt, the coat would perhaps cramp and annoy, but 
life would be endurable to him. Then put him into the 
garb of woman—feeble, delicate, gossamer woman (who, 
by the way, has greater powers of endurance than any other 
animal on earth)—into the tight corsets, which would jam 
his elastic ribs into his pendulous liver, his writhing stom- 
ach up against his wobbling heart and gasping lungs. his 
whole nutritive apparatus up, down, backward, sidewise, 
so that nineteen inches of steel and whalebone should 
compass his twenty-five-inch middle; add the dozen or 
more articles, with their aggregations of bands, strings, 
buttons, hooks, loops, clasps, and pins; place about him 
zone after zone of tight bandages, from which are sus- 
pended dozens and dozens of yards of gathered, puckered, 
pleated, and festooned material; tilt his body all out of 
plumb by fastening under his heels a wooden peg two 
inches high, and crush his toes into the space of a good- 
sized thimble ; weigh him down with a long, heavy out- 
side wrap, perch a bonnet upon his head, and stretch a 
dotted veil over his eyes; put his hands into tight kid 
gloves, and into these a pocketbook'and an umbrella; 
then send him out for business or for pleasure on a mod- 
erately wet morning or afternoon; let him keep his long, 
flapping skirts, his shoes, and his ankles dry and clean, 
his feathers and bangs in curl, and his temper unruffled. 
Then ask him, when he gets back to you (if he lives 
to do so), which he would rather be—a lovely civilized 
woman or a howling savage, and see what he will say. 

In the human mind there seems to be a demand for some 
outward emblem of grief after the death of a friend. The 
wearing of black or white, letting the hair grow a prescribed 
length of time, the rending of garments, lacerating the 
flesh, putting dust and ashes upon the head, and abstaining 
from washing, are all among the mourning customs of 
different peoples. The modern savage paints his face 
black, puts soot in his hair, and goes about looking very 
dirty and dejected. Civilized man of the present day 
places a band of black crape around his best hat, and faces 
the world in calmness and dignity; but civilized woman 
envelops herself from head to foot in the dreariest of mid- 
night robes. Indeed, this blackness of darkness in many 
cases pervades every article worn by day or by night, and 
in some instances the bed, the toilet-table, the windows 
of my lady’s private boudoir, even the carriage-robes, and 
not alone the coachman’s livery, but the coachman himself, 
must in hue be in consonance with the doleful humor 
of his mistress. Mourning apparel is unhygienic in that it 
is usually heavy; in summer it is almost unendurably 
warm. The long veil which so often accompanies it is a 
troublesome appendage, and, worse than all, the whole is 
depressing to the spirits. 

Think of a home where a mother and two or three daugh- 
ters, perhaps a grandmother and a maiden aunt, are all 
habited in mourning. Ugh! it makes one shiver to think 
of it. A merry-faced caller feels as though she had come 
to a funeral, and all the sparkle goes out of her eyes be- 
fore she can cut her visit short and shut the door of the 
gloomy household behind her. Little children feel the un- 
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canny influence, and even the cat and dog are made dismal 
in proportion to their intelligence. The enormous number 
of mourning costumes which we see daily upon our streets 
is a doleful spectacle and a reproach to the medical pro- 
fession. 

In all stages and ages of existence, from primitive man, 
with his draperies of verdant foliage, to the nineteenth- 
century belle in her shimmering robes, from the cradle to 
the grave, our clothes are a most important factor in the 
sum total of life. They make or mar us far more than the 
unthinking recognize. Physically they hold the power for 
health or disease ; morally they are a more potent power 
than the world believes. They clothe body and soul, and 
should receive intelligent study. 


% 


Social Infelicities 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


The social occasion was a dinner. One of the guests 
was a woman who had passed middle life; good taste, 
ample means, with womanly grace and natural refinement, 
made her an addition to any circle. The hostess of the 
occasion was a woman who prided herself on her ability 
to meet the requirements of her station. She had no 
doubt as to her fitness in any social capacity, but her 
friends had not the same unquestioning faith in her social 
tact. 

The gentle guest found to her delight that she was 
assigned to the care of the son of an old school friend, and 
inwardly thanked her hostess for the consideration and 
thoughtfulness which made it possible for her to hear from 
her friend, whom she had not met in years. The guests 
were no sooner seated at the table than the hostess leaned 
toward the young man, and, in a voice perfectly audible to 
the entire company, said: “ Never mind, Bob; I will do 
better for you next time.” 

For one minute there was a perfect silence, the lady and 
her escort alike appalled by what had been said; but the 
kindliness of the guest overcame the embarrassing moment 
by calling the attention of the young man to the roses on 
the table, which, she said to him with a smile, were great 
favorites of his mother when she was in school. This 
broke the ice. The hostess was perfectly unconscious 
that she had been guilty of any rudeness. Her intention 
was to be particularly polite to the young man; first to 
assure him that he would be her guest again, and, secondly, 
that she would then have a “ rosebud ” to assign to his care. 
The amusing part was that the young man greatly admired 
his mother’s friend, and had frequently been her guest on 
his visits to the city. 

It is rather difficult to imagine how a woman could be 
in society to any extent and make such a blunder, and yet 
we have all passed through somewhat similar experiences 
at the hands of people whose social position would seem 
to make such tactlessness impossible. There comes to 
mind now a large, imposing woman, who prided herself on 
the fact that she always said what she thought. She was 
present at a large reception, filling the room by her man- 
ner; it was impossible to forget her. After bowing most 
affably to her several acquaintances, she sailed—for women 
of this type never walk—up to an inoffensive woman whose 
health, she had heard, was not good, and in a loud voice 
exclaimed : “‘ What have you been doing to yourself? You 
have aged fifteen years since I saw you last!” This woman 
had no intention of being unkind; she was following her 
system of saying just what she thought, and she was con- 
stantly urging upon her friends the necessity of their fol- 
lowing her example ; but what an unbearable place this 
world would be if we all followed this example of useless, 
cruel bluniness ! 

So the woman who is always finding in you resemblances to 
some other person whom she has met, creates many of the un- 
comfortable experiences of social life, and when this woman 
thinks it necessary to explain the character of the person 
of the prototype, bringing out mental and physical defects, 
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she becomes cruel, and society has as yet found no pro- 
tection from her. The following instance shows a common 
type of this social annoyance, who sent a caller out of her 
house tingling as if she had been struck with small whips. 
Just before the caller left, the following conversation took 
place: “ How much Mrs. W looks like Carrie Blank !” 
This was addressed to a granddaughter who was present. 
“Yes,” was the answer; and then, turning to the visitor, 
the granddaughter said, “ Do you like to be told that you 
look like some other person?” The visitor smiled and 
bowed and turned toward the door to avoid what she knew 
was coming—a catalogue of the mental and physical char- 
acteristics of Carrie Blank. In the hall she had to listen, 
“‘ Now you need not feel badly to be told that you look like 
Carrie Blank; she is a charming woman. There, I might 
just as well tell you what I thought as you sat there : How 
much Mrs. W looks like Carrie—just as bright, just as 
cultured, and ust as p/ain/”’ ‘The caller was speechless 
for a moment, but recovered and escaped, but she was weak 
enough to feel hurt. Not long afterward the caller was 
met by another friend at a restaurant. When lew.ng, the 
friend remarked : “ Iam going in your direction ; [ am guing 
to call on that cousin whom I tell you you always remind 
me of.” This brought the incident of the preceding week 
to mind; it was told and listened to with very evident sym- 
pathy. At the close the friend remarked, in a most sym- 
pathetic tone, “Is it not strange that some people will 
never learn that the truth is not to be spoken at all times ?” 

About three months afterward, the caller, who seemed 
always to be suffering at the hands of her friends, was 
visiting out of town. Quite a group were assembled on 
the piazza, and something started the conversation on the 
subject of the things that one wishes one had not said. 
When the caller told the preceding incidents, the host, 
sitting on the edge of the railing, turned and said: “ Ah, 
you see sometimes our friends force us ‘to see ourselves 
as others see us’”’—unconscious that he had not said a 
graceful thing. 

Of course unkindness is not the cause of such infelici- 
ties of speech. It is thoughtlessness. People feel that 
they must say something, and do not stop to consider 
what they are saying. In one of these instances bad 
manners were the natural expression of the woman, 
because her impulse was selfish; for it is certainly true 
that a person of kindly nature will not offend by making 
personal remarks, 

Manners are the expression of the heart, and the man 
or woman who lives mentally in kindly, thoughtful rela- 
tions with fellow men and women will control the expres- 
sion of the thought which might possibly give offense. 
There is no mystery in social grace. It is remembering 
other people in their several relations to us. The woman 
who is a social success is not the one who has for her 
purpose in life the desire to please, but the one whose 
desire is to make others happy. One is a polite purpose; 
the other is a high form of unselfishness that makes the 
utterance of unwelcome truths impossible in the light per- 
sonal contact that we term “ society.” 


% 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

An old subscriber would be very much obliged if The Chris- 
tian Union would let her know the addresses of the best cook- 
ing-schools in the city as soon as possible. A. B.C. 

The New York Cooking-School, 28 Lafayette Place; 
the cooking-school in connection with the College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University Place; and there are 
schools conducted privately, and others for the pupils of 
private schools. 








Dear Christian Union: 

A man making some statements very positively was met 
by a quotation from “ our beloved brother Paul,” whereupon he 
calmly said: “There’s where Paul and I differ.” 

The writer would humbly beg to differ in one point from the 
advocate for “the overworked mother” on page 931. “ Better 
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go without the home-made bread and buy an inferior kind at the 
bakery.” This might do in a single instance; but the principle 
is bad. 

There is no point in which we make more mistakes than in the 
preparing what has come to be called “the staff of life.” The 
most of our bread is no staff at all. Macaulay praises our 
white bread as one sign of the refining process, when the fact is 
the finer and whiter the more useless, the less nutritious. White 
flour is chiefly starch. A dog fed on starch alone starves to 
death. It has been tried on many of the human race, but not as 
an avowed experiment, though with disastrous results. 

When we sift or “ bolt” the ground grain, the bran, shorts, 
whatever it may be, being fed to the cattle, help to make them 
strong, while we starve our children on the starch. 

The butter helps, not by more nourishment, but fats and sugar 
burn and help to keep us warm. Our strength and vigor come 
from the grains, and in part from other food. There is the same 
superstition about “skim milk.” The cream, the fat, burns and 
keeps us warm ; the nourishment remains in the milk, as is known 
by analysis ; and yet what a prejudice is there against it! 

The use of brown bread, as they call it, whole meal bread, 
would make a revolution, almost, in the country—stronger chil- 
dren, stronger men and women, less craving for stimulants and 
“tonics,” which are chiefly alcoholic and therefore more irri- 
tants than tonics; fewer pills and doses for keeping the system 
Sree, as they term it. 

There is one objection made to brown bread as it is bought 
of the baker. It is sweet, and “turns acid ” upon the stomach. 

This is because it is usually made of waste or inferior grain, 
or of poor flour and poor bran mixed, and so has none of the 
native sweetness or freshness. The pure, genuine, clean flour 
has all this, and needs no help to make it good. 

Not to quote Latin, there could be much more of “ the sound 
mind in the sound body” from this proper food as the Lord 
made it and not man. 

Therefore a mother would have more time for her children, 
less nursing, less illness and disturbance, and they would also 
have purer and more healthful minds and souls. D. M. D. 


Nutritious food is, we all acknowledge, the foundation 
for a sound body; and we all understand, or most of us 
do, that a sound body is a very great help toward a sound 
soul. It is a question whether much of the ill health and 
nervousness of the present generation are not due to the 
fact that mothers of the past generation spent too much 
time in the kitchen concocting palatable food, and whether 
more time given to the children and less time to the 
cooking would have produced better results. It would 
take several generations to work a revolution if the only 
means employed were that of making a wholesome bread. 
Human character will always be the result of evolution 
and not revolution. If the mother must choose, in caring 
for her child, between baker’s bread and the giving of her 
time and strength to the child, the vote of The Christian 
Union will always be in favor of the direct use of the 
mother’s time and strength with the child; but very rarely 
is a mother forced to make such a decision. More homes 
suffer for want of system than for any other one cause. 
If every home were systematically arranged as to the use 
of materials, time, money, and strength, the distribution 
would not be so unequal, and homes in this country would 
soon become models for the world. Ignorance and lack 
of a sense of proportion, more than any other one cause, 
lie at the bottom of the nervousness and ill health of the 
people of America. It is impossible to put one’s finger 
on one thing and say, Zhis is the cause! You may do it 
in the individual home, but you cannot do it for the homes 
of the Nation ; and what we need, above all things, in our 
homes is a wise system that shall consider the greatest 
needs of that individual home, and apportion money, 
time, strength, and intellectual power to meet that one 


need. 
% 


“But while strength of body and strength of mind are of 
ethical value beyond estimate, they are of use, not as substi- 
tutes for moral principle, but as its allies and tributaries; and I 
know of no moral principle worth contending for except that 
which is based on moral distinctions considered as necessary, 
intrinsic, inevitable, co-eternal with God himself, and which did 
God fail to recognize, he would no longer deserve the trust, rev- 
erence, and worship of man.” 
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Boyish Prejudice Against God 
By James E. Tower 


Here is an easy question for the boys: Does a hand 
some blooded horse, worth hundreds or thousands of 
dollars, awaken a stronger thrill of admiration in a boy’s 
heart than the sight of the church which he attends every 
Sunday? And does the big mottled trout which come 
struggling from the water on his hook make his eye 
dance and his pulse beat in livelier fashion than the sigh 
of the hymn-book in his father’s pew? What a question! 
thinks the boy who reads this. Of course the horse is 
more beautiful and attractive to a boy than the bare walls 
of the church, and the trout more fascinating than the 
hymn-book. Right here let the boy stop and think who 
made the superb horse and the trout. Was it the man 
who built the church? Certainly not; it was the Creator 
of the universe, who knows how, when he undertakes to 
make anything, to produce the most perfect result possi- 
ble. A man may paint a picture of a horse or trout 
which will look natural and pretty, but it is nothing 
beside the real from which it was copied. It takes God 
to make perfection. 

Boys are inclined to have a prejudice against God, 
because they don’t look in the right place for him. The 
woods and fields are the place for fun, and not the home 
of God, they think. He must be a stern and solemn man 
who lives in a cold meeting-house, frowns on fun and 
fascinating things, and is continually on the watch to see 
if people do anything wrong. When the little girl was 
naughty and her mother told her that God would be dis- 
pleased, she exclaimed, “ Yes, he is always getting mad 
about something.” Without meaning to be irreverent, 
she confessed as plainly as could be by this remark that 
she was always doing something she ought not. So 
young people often think of their Best Friend as their 
enemy. They feel as if he would not appreciate the fun 
they have and want to have. They forget that the grand 
forest where they hunt and fish and go picnicking is God’s 
temple. He made the woods, the rocks, and the dashing 
brook. As a boy the writer used to have an uncomforta- 
ble feeling, as if the divinities of the woods and the hills 
were the old heathen gods he read about in Virgil; as if 
he ought to get a glimpse of Pan down in the tangled 
bushes and vines by the brook; as if beautiful Diana 
might suddenly appear with her bow and arrow in a 
clump of oaks in the depths of the woods. The God of 
the Bible he thought of only in connection with the 
plain white meeting-house, the hard pews, and the solemn 
words of the minister. It was so difficult to associate 
God and beauty! But as one grows older he realizes 
that God is beauty and love, and even if the church is 
not pretty and tasteful—which it ought to be—it is very 
dear to all who have come to feel the burdens of life and 
the sweetness of the brotherhood of God’s people. There 
are such lots and lots of fun in the fields and woods for 
boys that they can’t stop to think much about Him who 
made these places and lives in them. 

When He made the forest so cool and shady and full of 
delight, he knew what good times the boys and girls would 
have there, and how the squirrels would frolic up and down 
the tree-trunks, and the birds sing and scream away up in 
the leafy tops. Why, there is not a man in the world, nor 
a million men, who care so much for the pleasure of the 
boys and girls, and can furnish so much to amuse them, as 
the Almighty, who can do anything he tries. The hand- 
iest, most ingenious reel that ever a boy had on his fish- 
pole came from an idea which God put into some man’s 
head in order that boys and men might fish better. The 
finest camera that ever delighted a Christmas boy or girl 
is one of God’s own arrangements with which he delights 
and helps his people. Every good thing tells of God. 

Here and there is a man who is remarkably kind and 
good, and knows all about the very things that boys are 
interested in. He can always tell them how to make a sled, 


or a trap, or a gun, or anything they are trying to make. 
He gives his boy friends and relatives choice gifts, and 
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entertains them with such stories as nobody else can tell 
quite so well. Perhaps he has a beautiful home where the 
boys love to visit. He is always willing to help them in 
any good plan, but of course he feels very bad if they repay 
his kindness with mean or wrong things. His boy friends 
would sooner far be whipped and put to bed than break his 
windows, or steal his fruit, or annoy him, after all he has 
done for them. Boys always stand up for sucha man 
and treat him respectfully. 

Well, that is exactly the kind of person that God is, only he 
is a thousand times better. He is not a gloomy,cross person, 
dwelling in cheerless places. He is just as kind and 
affectionate as anybody can imagine, and very naturally he 
feels grieved and displeased when his boys and girls do the 
things which they know they ought not todo. It isnothing 
more nor less than doing a mean thing to spite the kindest, 
most generous friend, when anybody breaks God’s laws. 
Boys, don’t be prejudiced against your best Friend, but 
stand up for Him. 


Little Olive, the Heiress 
In Six Parts.—IV. 
By A. G. Plympton 


That morning, before going to his office, Mr. Burbank 
had an interview with his housekeeper. 

“Hannah,” he said, “I want you to see about Miss 
Olive’s clothes. They don’t seem to be good enough to 
take to boarding-school.”’ 

“No, Mr. Thomas, indeed they are not,” answered 
Hannah, glibly. “I am sure they would give any lady 
principal a turn.” 

“There is no reason why she should not have everything 
that is necessary,” Mr. Burbank said. “Attend to it at 
once, for she is to go at the beginning of the next term, 
which will be directly after the holidays. If I have not 
given you money enough, you can have more.” 

As soon.as the front door closed behind him, Hannah 
counted over the bank-bills placed in her hand, and de- 
clared to herself that Olive should have as pretty an outfit 
as any child in Boston. 

Preparations for it were immediately begun, and it was 
fortunate that Olive had no business engagement for that 
afternoon, for Hannah took her out on a shopping expedi- 
tion which lasted many hours. Indeed, when Mr. Bur- 
bank came home at six o’clock they had but just returned, 
and as he looked into the parlor he beheld Miss Olive there 
admiring her purchases. 

For a moment he hardly recognized the small figure in 
its stylish, fur-trimmed coat and big hat with ostrich feath- 
ers, which imparted to it such an unfamiliar and fashion- 
able air. The little girl was looking over her shoulder at 
her image in the glass, and he heard her say, in a reflect- 
ive tone: 

“T declare, I look like a regular dude!” 

It was in this same very stylish hat and coat that she 
started the following afternoon for the rendezvous. For 
once she would have preferred to wear the old ones, but 
these Hannah had already joyfully disposed of. 

It is not strange that Marmaduke did not instantly rec- 
ognize this elegant little personage as his old friend, and 
Olive stood within a yard of him at the very time he was 
saying : 

“Jest like a girl to keep a feller waitin’! 
make ’em understan’ how val’able yer time is! ” 

Marmaduke addressed this remark to a small youngster 
who also carried newspapers under his arm, and whom he 
afterward introduced as his brother-in-law. 

When Marmaduke recognized Olive he gave a whistle 
of astonishment. 

“Here are your papers, but I never expected no such 
rig as this,” he said, touching the new coat. “I dunno 
but you’ve had a fortune left yer and yer don’t want to 
make no money.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” said little Olive. 


Never can 
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“Well, mebbe it will take with the swells. Yer never 
can count on swells.” 

He gave a dozen newspapers to Olive, who tucked them 
under her arm, and the three children walked on, while 
Marmaduke gave her instructions, with an occasional sug- 
gestion from Brother-in-law. When they reached Winter 
Street he pushed her forward, saying: 

“Now go ahead an’ call out yer papers.” 

Olive was not quite prepared for this; however, as her 
friend would no doubt say, business is business, and she 
walked off a few paces, with her chin in the air, crying in 
her soft, clear voice, just as loud as she could: 

“*¢ Evening Transcript.’ Four o’clock perdition !” 

“Do look at that lovely little girl selling newspapers!” 
exclaimed one lady to another. “I am going to buy one 
of her,” which she immediately proceeded to do, although 
she had just passed, unnoticed, the two boys. 

Then two young gentlemen, of the kind that Marmaduke 
called dudes, hailed her, and each bought one. The next 
customer was a very nice old man, who patted her cheek 
and wouldn’t wait for his change. In short, before she had 
finished the route that had been laid down for her, every 
newspaper was sold. 

“ You have done first-rate,” was Marmaduke’s comment 
when Olive returned to him, giving him back the price he 
had paid for her papers, proudly reserving the pennies 
which she had earned for herself. 

“T’ll git yer more papers next time.” Then he ran for 
a horse-car, leaving her to the company of Brother-in-law. 

“T’ll tell you, he is a perfect dabster at trade, Duke is,” 
said this youth, looking with an admiring eye after his 
friend, 

“Ts he?” said Olive; “and are you one, too?” 

“‘ Well, not near so good as he is; but then I’m new to 
the business. I’m most as green as you are,” was the un- 
complimentary reply. 

Olive made a great many discoveries about Brother-in-law 
that day. To begin with, his name was Jimmy Slade. He 
was a sharp-faced, slender little chap, looking much 
younger than his actual age, which was really the same as 
Marmaduke’s, In speaking he was often interrupted by a 
cough which racked his thin frame, so that Olive could 
not help saying it was a bad night for one with such a cold 
to be out. 

“ Lor’, it ain't a cold,” replied Jimmy; “it’s a reg’lar 
thing. This business is hard on it, you see, and that’s what 
makes me so mad at losing the job I had before. It was 
in a lawyer’s office, but the gov’nor was a dreadful old 
duffer—turned me off for nothing but going out to see the 
procession.” 

“Dovey is a lawyer,” said Olive. 
be in 42s office, for he is lovely.” 

“Well, this old feller was no dovey, I can tell you. 
After he turned me off I was a long’ time looking for 
another job,” went on Jimmy. “My sister, she is in a 
box factory, and gets four dollars a week, and she and my 
mother, and my sister that don’t work in the box factory, 
and I, all had to live on it.” 

“ Dear me!” said the little heiress, trying to look very 
sympathetic, but privately thinking that four dollars a week 
was a very large sum of money, and that it ought to sup- 
port a great many people. 

“Thanksgiving,” went on Brother-in-law, “we didn’t 
have any dinner at all; but I hope, now I have another 
job, that we can have a good one for Christmas.” 

“Oh,” cried Olive, her big gray eyes bigger than ever at 
the thought of this hungry-looking little fellow absolutely 
dinnerless on such a day of feasting, “I hope you will. 
What would you have if you could call for just what you 
like ?” 

“T would have ¢urkey /’—and no italics the printer has 
can convey the feeling of poor Jimmy Slade’s tone. “I 
would have ¢urkey, and all the fixin’s. I went to a din- 
ner they had once for street-boys. My! wasn’t it a 
good one, though! I would have just such a dinner as 
that.” 

“ One of them charity dinners,” chimed in Marmaduke, 
who now joined them again. “I’ve been to ’em, and they 
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are good enough, only yer can’t enjoy yerself on account 
of the swells a-hangin’ round.” 

“ Jest such a dinner with the swells left out—that’s about 
my size,”’ said Jimmy Slade. 

It was growing dark, and Olive now turned homeward. 
After taking off her hat and coat she sat down with the 
pennies in her hand, and fell into a brown study. 

In the evening, when Mr. Burbank had finished reading 
his newspaper and turned to Olive—he turned towards 
Olive because at this point in the evening she generally 
had something to say—the little girl broke out: 

“ Dovey, what’s the price of turkeys ?” 

“The price of turkeys? Well, it depends upon whether 
they are fat ones or thin ones, old or young ones, and 
various other conditions.” 

“Say a middling young one, and a middling fat one ?” 
Olive inquired, briskly. 

But, instead of answering, Mr. Burbank drew the child 
on his knee and said: 

“My dear, you are a very queer little girl! Why do 
you wish to know the price of turkeys ? Are you thinking 
of buying one ?” 

He spoke in jest, and was quite surprised when she 
answered, seriously : 

“Well, yes, I was thinking about it.” 

Upon further questioning it appeared that not only was 
she thinking of buying a turkey, but a whole dinner. 

“Don’t you have dinners enough, child,” asked her 
guardian, “without buying extra ones? I didn’t know 
your appetite was so ravenous.” 

“Why, it is not for me. Ihave so many dinners now 
that I am ashamed to think of them when I pass hungry- 
looking little boys and girls in the street. This one I meant 
to give to some children I know; they are—well, they are 
friends of mine,” Olive hastily added in answer to her 
guardian’s questioning glance. “Of course I was only 
just thinking about it. I couldn’t really give a din- 
ner.” 

Mr. Burbank hesitated a moment, and then, stroking 
the little girl’s brown locks, he said, pleasantly : 

“There is no reason you shouldn’t give a dinner, Miss 
Olive. I shall be pleased to have your friends dine with 
us any day you may select.” 

“ What ! Aere, in your house?” cried Olive. 
they come on Christmas ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, why not? Christmas will be a 
very good day. You must tell Hannah, however, just how 
many persons to prepare for.” 

* And can I have just whom I please? Oh, Dovey!” 

Mr. Burbank nodded assent. He leaned back in his 
chair, and, notwithstanding her excitement at the moment, 
Olive could not help noticing how much happier he was 
looking than on that first evening she had passed with 
him. 

“And so you are very particular to have turkey,” he 
said, smiling; “ and what else?” 

“ Fixings,” answered Olive, promptly. 

Together they planned the dinner, Mr. Burbank appar- 
ently taking pleasure in selecting such dishes as he thought 
would appeal to a child’s appetite. When every detail 
had been arranged, he took Olive upon his knee and 
jokingly inquired if she wished her invitations to be 
printed. 

“No, Dovey; they don’t care for that sort of lingo,” said 
Olive. 

“Lingo! My dear child,” exclaimed her guardian, 
“ what a word !” 

“Oh, is it slang?” asked innocent Olive. “I knew 
Jingo was slang, but I didn’t know there was anything 
wrong about /ingo.” 

“] can’t imagine where you pick up such expressions, 
I hope you don’t hear the servants use them,” said Mr. 
Burbank. 

“No,” answered Olive, blushing. 
pick them up from a friend of mine.” 

“Ts it some one your great aunt, Miss Dawson, knew? 
It can’t be a very refined person.” 

“J don’t think Marmaduke is refined, exactly,” his 
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friend admitted, “but I am sure he is very good and 
kind.” 

“ Marmaduke ! 
what ?” 

“Marmaduke de Lancey,” said Olive, cheerfully. No. 
one, she thought, could fail to be impressed by ¢/a¢ name. 
“ He is in trade, and a perfect dabster at it,” the little girl 
went on, unconsciously quoting Brother-in-law. “I know 
you will like him, because he is just Jike you, Dovey—very 
fond of biz.” 

Olive’s guardian shook his head sadly, as he repeated 
her last words. 

“Why,” inquired Olive, regarding him gravely, “is that 
slang, too?” 

“It’s an expression which Mrs. Lorenzo Cobb, I am 
afraid, would not approve of,” said Mr. Burbank. “She 
is represented to me as a person of great refinement.” 

Mrs. Lorenzo Cobb was the principal of the school that 
had been selected as the one to which Olive should go, 
and for a moment the little girl looked very serious. 

“ Well,” she said, “it seems to me that a person who 


Dear, dear, what a name! Marmaduke 


isn’t guite so refined would do well enough for me. I’m 
not particular at all.” 

“* My dear child !” exclaimed Mr. Burbank. 

“Oh, which word was it?” asked Olive. ‘ Don’t you 


think, Dovey, it is very hard to remember what is slang 
and what isn’t? I think I had better make out a list of 
all such words and learn it by heart, so as to be sure never 
to use them.” 

“T was only surprised that you should be satisfied with 
any teacher short of the best,” he hastened to explain. 
“ A little girl in your position—an heir to millions—should 
certainly have every advantage.” 

“ Yes,” assented Olive, slowly. “Heirs and heiresses, 
I suppose, are always refined, aren’t they ?” 

To this question Mr. Burbank did not make any direct 
reply, but continued : 

“You are a good child, Olive, a very good child, but 
you ought not to be left so much to yourself. For your 
sake, I am glad that I am to keep you here only so short 
a time.” 

Mr. Burbank ended his sentence with a sigh, for he had 
already begun to regret the necessity of parting with his 
bright little companion. 


_ Sunday Afternoon 
The Sunday Question’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work: but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manser- 
vant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.—Exodus xx., 8-11. 

Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days: which are a shadow of things 
to come ; but the body is of Christ.—Coloss. ii., 16, 17. 

The origin of one day’s rest in seven is not known. It 
apparently antedates the days of Moses, and most certainly 
has existed outside the region of revealed religion. It 
is first referred to in the Bible in an incidental and almost 
accidental way. The children of Israel have come out of 
Egypt, and are in the wilderness; the manna falls for their 
provision, and they are told to gather only enough each day 
for each day’s food, except on the sixth day, and on the 
sixth they are to gather enough for the next day, be- 

. ’ 
cause the next day “is the sabbath of the Lord your God.” 
It is not, if we follow the ordinary chronology, until some 
time after this that the fourth commandment is given to 
them. The fourth commandment did not, apparently, 
originate the Sabbath Day. It formulated, organized, 
recognized the day, which existed before the fourth com- 

1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, November 
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mandment ; but it is in the fourth commandment that we 
first get clearly the recognition of this law, and it will be 
convenient to begin the history of the Sabbath Day there. 
The children of Israel, then, have been brought out of a 
land of bondage, in which they have been working all the 
days of the week—their cry, like the cry which is heard 
to-day from the valley of the Nile, “They beat us, they 
beat us, they wrong us, they wrong us; but there’s a God 
above, there’s a God above, who will judge us, who will 
judge us.” Out of this long night of uninterrupted bond- 
age come the children of Israel to the plains at the foot of 
Sinai, and among the laws given them there is this great 
boon to an overworked people. Rest, says God, for one day 
in every seven; you shall do no work, nor shall any member 
of your household, nor shall your temporary guest. The 
law of labor is henceforth to be intermitted every seventh 
day. This law of rest was enforced with rigor—necessary 
rigor. The man who attempted to break in upon it, and put 
back the yoke of bondage on an emancipated people, was a 
traitor to the commonwealth. He should die. That is the 
meaning of the law punishing Sabbath disobedience with 
death. The first step in that direction was a step back toward 
slavery, and the first step should be stopped with strong, 
rigorous, and therefore beneficent, measures, This sev- 
enth day was to be a day of rest; the command said 
nothing about any religious observance, any preaching or 
worship. It is true that, as history went on, the religious 
teachers of the Jewish people availed themselves of this 
day for religious purposes. There were more sacrifices 
at the Temple; forthe priests found this a convenient day 
to conduct extra worship. The Levites and the prophets 
found the people released from their toils and avocations, 
and used it for instruction of the people. As on our 
Fourth of July we used to gather, not because the law 
required it, but because it was a convenient time to teach 
men something about political duties; as on Decoration 
Day men gather, not because the law requires it, but 
because it is a convenient time to keep alive the memory 
of our heroes and the principles for which they fought, 
so this Sabbath day, kept clear from the incursions of 
ordinary industry, was seized by the religious teachers of 
the early ages for religious education. But the Jewish 
LAW required only cessation from toil. The day wasa 
day of festivity and rejoicing. It was far more like our 
Thanksgiving Day than like the Puritan Sunday. We 
have in Nehemiah (chapter viii.) a naive description of 
a day holy to the Lord, which there is good reason to 
believe was a Sabbath day. The ci:‘Idren of Israel were 
gathered together; pulpits were erected; a great amount 
of the ancient law was read to them; the Levites inter- 
preted it in expository sermons; the people mourned 
because they had broken the law. The Levites stopped them. 
“This day,” they said, “is holy unto the Lord your God : 
mourn not, nor weep. Go your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing 
ls prepared. . . . And the people went their way to eat, 
and to drink, and to make great mirth.” That is the Jew- 
ish idea of the Sabbath. 

The years passed on. Christ came. The Pharisees 
had the notion that all virtue was to be preserved by rules 
and regulations. They hedged the Sabbath round with 
minute and microscopic rules impossible to be observed ; 
but still rules only for the observance of a rest-day. 
They chid the disciples for rubbing the kernels of wheat 
between their hands on the Sabbath; it was a kind of 
grinding. They forbade to wear hob-nailed shoes, because 
one might tread out some grain, and that would be 
a kind of threshing; to eat an egg on the first day 
of the week, because, presumptively, the hen prepared it 
on the seventh day of the week previous; to catch a flea, 
because that was a kind of hunting. These were some of 
the Pharisaic regulations, but they were accompanied with 
others bidding the people rejoice and be glad on the 
Sabbath: “Meet the Sabbath with a lively hunger; let 
thy table be covered with fish, flesh, and generous wine.” 
“ Assume all thy sprightliness.” “Utter nothing but what 
1s provocative of mirth and good humor.” “Be resolute 
and merry though ruined in debt.” Such are some of 
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the Rabbinical precepts concerning Sabbath observance. 
One remains to our day scrupulously observed by not 
a few who are by no means strict Sabbatarians. It 
counseled the faithful to lie late in bed on Sabbath morn- 
ing. 

The Christian Church was in the beginning a Jewish 
church made up of converts from Judaism, and these 
Jewish converts carried the principles of their Jewish 
traditions ‘with them. They carried with them, therefore, 
their Jewish Sabbath. They believed that Christianity 
was only a new phase in Judaism, and insisted on Temple 
observance, on circumcision, on the Jewish calendar, and 
on the Jewish Sabbath. But as an increasing number of 
Gentiles were ingathered, they objected to being bound 
by these traditions. They objected to circumcision; to 
the feast-days; to the Temple service ; and they objected 
to the Sabbath. And Paul said, Do not let any man judge 
you respecting any of these things—respecting Temple, 
sacrifices, new moon, or Sadsath days. He classed them 
all together. They were all a shadow. ‘The substance is 
Christ. 

It was inevitable that the Christian Church should be 
unable long to observe the Sabbath as a day of festivity. 
It was the day in which their Lord lay in the tomb; their 
hopes had been killed and they were in despair on that day. 
It could not be a day of festivity and rejoicing to these 
Christians. And, on the other hand, the day that followed, 
a day which Judaism had never known, could not be other- 
wise than a day of great festivity and rejoicing, for on 
that day Christ rose from the dead. So, after a little, in 
the Christian Church a new day—Sunday—arose. Within 
half a century of Christ’s death the Church of Christ had 
officially declared that the Jewish Sabbath was not bind- 
ing on the disciples of the new faith. A great council 
was called at Jerusalem to determine whether Christians 
were to be governed by the laws of Moses. ‘The council 
after due deliberation counseled that they abstain from 
blood, from meat that had been offered to idols, and from 
things strangled. But they said not a word about Sab- 
bath observance. At last, as Gentilism grew stronger and 
stronger in the Church and Judaism grew less and less, the 
Jewish Sabbath was completely obliterated, and the Chris- 
tian Sunday took its place. This is the history, so far as 
the Bible gives it to us, of Sunday. 

The years pass by, and Puritanism arose. Now, it was 
characteristic of the Puritans that they went back to the 
Old Testament. They cared more for Hebrew than they 
cared for Greek. They took the names for their chil- 
dren from the Old Testament rather than from the New 
Testament names. They took their precedents from 
Moses, not from Christ. They justified the massacre of 
Roman Catholics by the massacre of the Canaanites by 
Joshua. We have one recorded instance in which they 
excommunicated a Scotch Presbyterian for helping to 
build an Episcopal church, because the law of Moses pro- 
hibited men from building heathen temples. That was 
the spirit of Puritanism. It went back to the Old Testa- 
ment, and it undertook to reconstruct society on Old 
Testament models. But in one respect it was anti-Jewish. 
It was opposed to all feast-days. It would have no Christ- 
mas, no Easter, no games, no holidays. So this austere 
spirit failed to see the festive character of the Jewish 
Sabbath, took all that was hard and rigorous in it, and 
left out of it all that was joyous. That is the history of 
the growth of our Sunday. From it I have some deduc- 
tions to make. 

I. In the first place, these two days, “Sunday” and 
“Sabbath,” are not the same. The one grew out of the 
other, but the one is nota prolongation of the other. The 
Sabbath originated three thousand years ago; Sunday, 
eighteen hundred years ago. The Sabbath is Jewish ; 
Sunday is Christian, The Sabbath celebrates either the 
rest of God from creation or the emancipation of Israel 
from Egypt. Sunday celebrates the rising of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. Sabbathisa day of rest. Sunday is a day 
that calls men to worship and to redemptive work. The 
word for Sabbath is rest. The word for Sunday is 
life. 
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they celebrate, in their scope and end, nor in the spirit of 
them, the same. 

II. And therefore, in the second place, we are not to go 
back to the fourth commandment for our authority for the 
Christian Sunday. Lest you should think I am radical— 
and I should be very sorry to have you think I could ever 
be radical—I will read what Luther says on that subject: 


The Ten Commandments do not apply to us Gentiles and 

Christians, but only to Jews. If a preacher wishes to force you 
back to Moses, ask him whether you were brought by Moses out 
of Egypt. If he says No, then say to him, How does Moses con- 
cern me, since he speaks to the people who were brought out of 
Egypt? 
No! I am not so radical as Luther. The Ten Com- 
mandments do concern us; but they are not statutes to 
govern us. The,;Ten Commandments did not make right- 
eousness: they revealed what righteousness is. The duty 
of a child to honor his father was not created by the fifth 
commandment, nor the duty to serve God by the second 
commandment. The sins of adultery, robbery, murder, 
were not created by the Ten Commandments; nor was the 
duty of one day of exemption from the toil of life and con- 
secration to the higher things of humanity. You are not 
to go back eighteen hundred years or three thousand years 
for the authority for your Sunday. Does the law of gravita- 
tion depend upon the tradition that Newton saw an apple 
fall upon the ground? Does the law of electricity depend 
upon the tradition that Franklin drew the lightning from 
the clouds with a kite? As little does the law of rest and 
refreshment for one day in seven depend upon anything that 
was said by Moses or to Moses three thousand years ago. 
The Sabbath law of rest and refreshment is written in the 
needs of the humanrace. God did not first command it then; 
is still commanding itnow. All human experience points to 
this law. All life interprets it. The body cries out for it, 
the mind cries out for it, the soul cries out for it, the very 
physical organization of the animals cries out for it. Twenty 
years ago I was in Paris; Sunday was the busy day of all 
the week ; all the shops open, all the industries going on. 
To-day * most of the stores and shops and factories in Paris 
are closed either the whole Sunday or half of it. Why? 
Because Paris has come to believe in Moses? Not at all. 
Because Paris has come to believe in the need of humanity. 
Gay Paris, frivolous Paris, careless Paris, atheistic Paris, is 
demanding to-day one day in seven for rest at least. And 
by and by it will come to ask for something more and bet- 
ter. When a Christian minister says, as Luther says, The 
obligation of Sunday does not rest on the fourth command- 
ment, men imagine that he wishes to abolish Sunday. Nay! 
he wishes to show that this sacred day rests on something 
broader and deeper and profounder than any word that 
comes echoing across a gap of three thousand years. 

III. The days are not the same; the obligation of the 
one day does not rest on the law for the other; and 
therefore the one day does not afford a model or a type for 
the other. Go back to your fourth commandment, and you 
go back simply to a holiday, simply to a day of rest. To 
keep holy to the Lord is to keep set apart ; and the fourth 
commandment suggests nothing by way of observance except 
exemption from work. But we may find in that fourth com- 
mandment some light on the question, What has the law to 
do with our rest-day? As much as, perhaps, no more cer- 
tainly than, the law had to do in the days of Moses. I demand 
the legal recognition of Sunday. I do not demand it on the 
ground that God commanded it to Moses three thousand 
years ago. I do not demand it on the ground that we 
worshipers need the law to protect us in our rights to a 
quiet Sunday. I demand it on the broad, generic ground 
that the Nation has a right to establish its rest-days. It 
has a right by law to establish a National Fourth of July, 
a National Decoration Day, a National Thanksgiving Day, 
and by the same reason a National week-day of rest. We 
have a right to put about this day such guards as will 
protect the workingman, whether he works with the muscle 
or with the brain, from the despotism of competition, the 
despotism of our vigorous, busy, money-making life. 


* See the article entitled “ Sunday Rest in France” in another part of this paper. 
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What the law should do in detail it is not for me here and 
now to say. I am nota legislator. It is not the function 
of the preacher to formulate a system of legislation and 
carry it to Albany. But this I do say: we have a right to 
demand of our law-makers that they shall make such laws 
that the drivers and the conductors on our horse-cars, 
the workers on our Bridge, the employees of our railroad 
corporations, the men and women in our factories, the men 
in our mines and iron mills, shall in some way or other 
get some fair share in this boon, which man’s physical 
being, moral being, intellectual being, demand ; one day, 
or at least a portion of one day, in seven exempt from the 
whip of industry and the spur of toil. 

IV. But the Christian must not stop with that. That is 
all we ask of the /aw. But what, having secured this 
much—what will you and I do with our Sunday? I have 
taken more time than I meant with the Sabbath question. 
I shall have to take less than I meant to with our Sunday 
question. 

What should the Christian do with his Sunday? Well, 
that will depend a good deal upon what kind of a Christian 
he is. I think it was Napoleon who said, Scratch a 
Russian and you will find a Cossack. Scratch a Christian 
and ten to one you will find a Jew. A great many Chris- 
tians are only Jews varnished over. They are still under 
the law. The problem with them is not, How much can I do? 
but, How much must I do? Religion is not to them a great 
inspiration, a great life, a great joy, a great exhilaration—it 
is an added burden. Duty is their master, not Christ. 
Duty says, You must read the Bible—I wonder how short 
a chapter will do; You must make a prayer—I wonder 
how little a one will serve ; You must go to church—I won- 
der if I cannot stay at home with my umbrella on a rainy 
day; You must do some work for Christ—I have worked 
four or five years in the Sunday-school already, now I will 
stop and let some one else take my place. When that 
kind of a Christian faces the Sunday question, it will always 
be to ask, How little Sunday may I give to the Lord and be 
uncondemned? I can work up to twelve o’clock Sat- 
urday night, because I can sleep late Sunday morning. I 
can begin my Monday work at sundown Sunday night, for 
Sunday closes at sunset. Even for such a Christian this 
poor Sunday is better than none at all. I suppose he must 
e’en get along with that kind of Sunday until he gets his 
neck out of the yoke of bondage. But Sunday is not 
added burden; Sunday is not a duty and an obligation ; 
Sunday is not a day that God reserves for himself, as 
though he said: My children, you may have six days for 
yourselves ; here is one day I claim for myself. Sunday isa 
great privilege, a great boon, a great blessing, God’s great 
gift ; and every man, certainly every Christian man, ought 
to be so instructed that his problem always should be this : 
not, How little Sunday may I have? but, How much can I 
get? He should come with flying footsteps into Sunday ; 
he should go with regretful ones back into the week again. 
Oh! do we realize what is this day in which Christianity 
was born into the world? this day which celebrates alike 
the death and the resurrection of our Lord? this day that 
emphasizes for us the forgiveness of sins? this day that 
flings open the door of the grave and shows us the glory 
beyond? Christmas! this is our Christmas; Christianity 
was born this day. Decoration Day! this is the day on 
which we decorate the grave of Him who died for all man- 
kind. Fourth of July! this is our day to celebrate our great 
emancipation from law and sin and death. Thanksgiving 
Day! there is no thanksgiving day like Sunday, that brings 
with it all these gifts in its open palm. Take Sunday as 
a great, great privilege. 

Take it as a day of rest. On all other days conscience 
comes knocking at your door, calling you to work; this 
day it commands to rest. Puritanism did this for us: it 
put conscience on the side of rest; and never did people 
more need conscience on the side of rest than they need 
it to-day. Monday and Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, Duty comes knocking at your 
door: Up, up, merchant! there are accounts to settle. 
Up, up, scholar! there are tasks to be done. Up, 
up, lawyer! there are clients to be attended to. On Sun- 
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day morning the same conscience comes knocking at the 
door. No accounts to-day—you have no right to balance 
them; no clients to-day—you have no right to think of 
them ; no brief to-day—you have no right to prepare it; no 
studies to-day—you have no right to look into them. 
Nothing but conscience can countermand conscience. 
Unless we have a conscience on the side of our Sunday, 
our Sunday is swept away, not only by the swirl of in- 
— but by the very demands of our moral sense 
itself, 

And this great rest-day is a great day for education. I 
believe in the opening of the public libraries, I believe in 
the opening of the picture galleries, because I do not drape 
my own pictures nor turn the key on my own books in 
my own home. These great popular educational institutions 
ought to be doing their best work on Sunday. But that 
is the lesser part of education. All life is educative in 
its way. But Sunday comes with its specific and definite 
education. The rest of the week we do not seeMEN. The 
lawyer sees clients, and the merchant customers, and the 
employer clerks. On Sunday we see only men. All the 
week we are masquerading. On Sunday we put off our 
masks (except we put on a religious one, and that is the 
worst mask of all), and behold in each other brothers and 
in God our Father. We need this day to cure us of our 
cynicism and our despair, and teach us a hope in men, a 
faith in men, an expectation and a promise for mankind. 
It is the day for the development of reverence and con- 
science and hope and love. All things that tend for this 
are right for Sunday; and nothing else is. May I read a 
Sunday newspaper? Certainly; if that is the best litera- 
ture you can find to develop reverence and faith and hope 
and love; if that queer modern mélange of ball-games and 
politics and horse-races and theatrical criticisms and _por- 
traits of dancers and record of crimes and criminals, with 
a little literary criticism and occasionally a religious 
editorial thrown in to sanctify it—if that is the best thing 
you can find to help make you more reverent, more hope- 
ful, more full of faith, certainly read it. I do not find it 
so myself. Emerson or Browning or Paul or David serves 
me a better purpose. If a look in the mirror which 
reflects to us every day of the week, always the world, 
generally the flesh, and frequently the devil, fills you with a 
great ideal and a great enthusiasm to realize it in yourself, 
that is the picture you want; take it. But it is not the 
picture for me. There are Sunday newspapers and Sun- 
day newspapers. But when I have seen some copies of 
some Sunday newspapers, I have thought of a dialogue 
once heard between a buzzard and a canary. “ Poor 
canary !” said the buzzard, “ your mistress won’t jet you eat 
carrion.” ‘Thank you,” said the canary, cheerfully ; 
“carrion I do not care for.” 

Sunday is a day for worship. It is a day for getting out 
of all that drags us down into a higher and diviner atmos- 
phere. It is a day for standing face to face with the 
immortal in men. It is a day for standing face to face 
with God and with eternity. I wonder whether when 
Jesus said to James and Peter and John, Come up with me 
into the Mount of Transfiguration, they went with laggard 
steps, saying, It is a hard hill to climb; why cannot we 
stay below with the other nine? What a day this is that 
lifts us out of the smoky atmosphere and gives us a view 
of the blue sky; that lifts us out of the fetid atmosphere 
and gives us a breath of the heavenly! 

It is aday for home. How many men there are in this 
community to whom home is only a stall to which they go 
to be groomed and fed and bedded! But it ought to be 
something better than that. Some of you business men 
know how hard it is to get a day off, and some of you 
wives know how hard it is to get your husbands to take a 
day off. You have been trying three weeks to go with 
your wife to buy carpets or look at a picture. Your chil- 
dren clamor for a day with you, and cannot get it. Here 
comes the Sunday—a day off—for home. Nothing ought 
to interfere with home. Nothing! Nochurch, no Sunday- 
school, no service laid upon you by priest or preacher, 
should rob Sunday of its home hour. There ought to be 
some time for the husband to greet his wife and the father 
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té embrace his children: We are most of us too busy to do 
it in the week time. 

And it is a day for redemptive work. It is a day for 
following Christ in Christ’s own blessed work. I would 
rather, I think, be the poorest-paid preacher than the 
best-paid man in any other profession. Not because 
the preacher is a better man, not because it is a higher pro- 
fession, not because it is a diviner work, but because it is a 
more blessed work, because the preacher is permitted to 
give all his time in redemptive work for his fellow-men if 
he so will. But on this Sunday every man shares that 
preacher’s privilege with him. On other days Christ 
looks out upon the great crowd, then draws to himself 
twelve, saying, I appoint you to preach glad tidings to 
men; but on Sunday he says to the whole congregation, 
You all to-day may share this privilege. On this day he 
breathes upon every man, woman, and child, saying, 
Receive you the Spirit of God; every one of you is com- 
missioned to sing the song you have heard, to repeat the 
message you have received. In olden times on Easter 
morn the children started out to sing their carols, “ Christ 
is born.” To-day every one may, if he will, take a little 
time to sing that carol to some ear that has never heard 
it, to some heart that has never known the thrill and the 
joy of it. 

I wish the Sabbatarians would stop preaching of Sab- 
bath as a duty, and would begin to proclaim Sunday as a 
great, great privilege. I wish they would go to the 
German and the Irish and the Hungarian and the Pole, 
and to the Roman Catholic and the Protestant and the 
atheist, and would say to them, Brethren, you have a 
right to one day’s exemption from drudgery; demand it; 
take it! I wish they would come to all of us in our 
homes and say, Here is one great day of rest and glad- 
ness ; rejoice in it, and make it your own! 

My people, count Sunday a great, great privilege ; count 
it a day of rest, a day of heart-education, a day of wor- 
ship and reverence, a day for home culture and home 
love, a day for doing something for Christ and for Christ’s 
poor. So shall you find your Sunday what Herbert, the 
quaint old English poet, said Sunday should be for all of 
us: 

Thou art a day of mirth, 

And, where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth— 

O, let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven 
Till that we both, being tossed from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to heaven. 


% 
Christ Risen’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


After the tomb comes the resurrection. Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
The first lesson is a lesson of experience in the very fact 
itself. He is not here; he is risen. Who can conceive 
the utter desolation of the disciples when they took the 
body of their Lord from the cross and laid it in the tomb; 
felt the heart, and knew that its last pulsation had gone; 
leaned over the face, and realized that the last warm 
breath had been breathed ; saw the eyes glassy in death, 
and the lips dumb with death’s silencing? Who can con- 
ceive the delirium of joy as gradually the truth dawned 
upon them that he was risen from the dead? A truth 
broken gently, lest a too great surprise should be dis- 
astrous ; hinted at first in the stone rolled from the grave ; 
then in the empty tomb; then in the orderly arrangement 
of the grave-clothes; then declared by shining angel mes- 
sengers; then by Christ himself, but by Christ disguised 
—as the gardener, as the stranger chancing to meet dis- 
ciples on the road, as a fisherman upon the beach; at last 
with all disguise thrown off, and with the wounded hands 
and feet exhibited in demonstration of his personality. 
This lesson of experience cannot be put into words. It 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 13, 1891.—John xx., 1-18. 
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is the joy.of the morning after the night, of the spring 
after the winter, of life after death. 

When the disciples had recovered from the shock of 
surprise, there came next, gradually dawning upon them, 
the new demonstration which the resurrection affords of 
the power of Christianity, and the new interpretation of 
what Christianity means. If the reader will turn over the 
pages of the Book of Acts, he will see that in the earlier 
sermons of the Apostles little or no mention is made of 
the sacrificial character of Christ’s sufferings and death. 
The atonement is scarcely mentioned. Little is said either 
of Christ as a teacher or Christasan example. These are 
the aspects of his life which fill our modern thought; but 
they lay all in the background at first, and the prominent 
truth was the truth of Christ’s resurrection: ‘“ Whom God 
raised up, having loosed the pangs of death;” “Whom 
God raised from the dead.” 

No “Thou shalt” uttered from without the soul 
can reverse the “Thou shalt” uttered within. If 
Christianity is a promise, not a law; if Jesus Christ came 
to bestow, not to command, to offer pardon and peace 
to the sin-burdened, to take away remorse and fear, 
to give assurance of newness of life here and here- 
after; if he rightly interpreted his own mission when he 
said, “I am come that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly ”—some authentication is needed ; some wit- 
ness of his right to speak in God’s name and promise with 
God’s authority. That authentication, that witness, the 
resurrection affords. Theson of acarpenter might say with 
authority—for every auditor’s conscience sanctions the 
command—“ Do ye unto others as you would have others 
do unto you;” but only a Son of God, whose divine 
authority was attested by some event as significant as the 
resurrection, could say, “I say unto thee, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” . 

Hope of immortality never painted a rainbow of 
promise on pagan tears. It never engraved a motto of 
hope on a pagan tombstone. There are isolated verses 
in the Old Testament which indicate that occasional 
prophets of Israel, in moments of supreme inspiration, 
experienced a momentary hope respecting the future; but 
these isolated utterances are like gleams of sunshine 
breaking through a tempestuous sky, while the wind still 
sweeps through the skeleton trees, and the rain still falls 
in dreary torrents. There is not a patch of blue sky—no, 
not even in the Psalms of sanguine David or the visions 
of inspired Isaiah. Christ’s resurrection brought life and 
immortality to light. It converted the fabric of a dream 
into a historic reality; it transformed a despairing hope 
into a calm assurance. To the believer in Christ’s resur- 
rection immortality is no longer a hope. He looks in 
through the open door and sees the world of light beyond. 
Once every voyager on the unknown sea was a Columbus, 
setting sail for he knew not what. Now every Christian 
voyager is an emigrant starting out for an El Dorado ; 
knowing that it exists, only not knowing what wealth of 
possibility it contains. “For now is Christ risen, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept.” 

The Church of Christ is the universal brotherhood 
of all who love him and follow reverently his footsteps, in 
measurable imitation of his courage, patience, self-denial, 
love; Christ is risen, and is a living Presence in the 
household of his disciples—more a presence in his invisi- 
ble Church to-day than he ever was in his synagogues of 
Palestine, or even the upper chamber of Jerusalem ; and 
the resurrection of his body is a parable of a diviner 
resurrection, the uprising of the spirit when he has made it 
to live in him, endowed with a new being, and already, here 
and now, in fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ, entering into life eternal. 


x) 


“ Home should be an oratorio of the memory, singing to all 
our after-life melodies and harmonies of old remembered joy.” 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Comfort from the Story of the Resurrection 


For the week beginning December 13, 1891. 


(John xi., 25—xiv., 19; Phil. iii., 10.) 


Our Christian faith does not rest upon a dead and 
buried Saviour, but upon the “ Living One,” who was dead 
but is “alive forevermore.” St. Peter’s sermon on the 
day of Pentecost would not have resulted in the conver- 
sion of three thousand souls had he been unable to say, 
“ This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses.”’ 

Because Jesus rose from the dead and walked and talked 
with those who loved him, as in other days, men need no 
longer look upon death as the end of life, but may know 
it to be but an incident of an endless existence, the cross- 
ing of a river that separates us from the heavenly country 
or the passing from one room to another in the Father’s 
house. This freedom of intercourse was in fulfillment of 
his promise that he would come again and be with them, 
and was a pledge of its still broader fulfillment in being 
with them “all the days.” It also is proof that death does 
not essentially alter the relationships of earth, He was 
their Master and teacher and friend as of old, manifesting 
the same tender interest, the same loving sympathy. We 
think sometimes that the human Jesus was much more 
intimately connected with the prosaic details of the lives 
of those days than the exalted Christ is with our own. 
But the risen Lord manifested himself to his followers 
along the same common, every-day lines as before, and 
along these same lines we may be sure he will manifest 
himself to us. If we cannot discern his presence and 
hear his command while at our daily toil, we need not 
expect to find him elsewhere. He is the same to-day that 
he was yesterday. 

His resurrection is proof that the spirit of man is un- 
touched by that which kills the body, and since by his 
omnipotence the bonds which held that spirit were 
broken, we know that he who conquered death and the 
grave conquered them for us and will set us free. ‘“ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also,” was his promise. 

The resurrection gives this life of ours a new meaning. 
Its symbol, the winged creature escaping from the chrys- 
alis, is also emblematic of the freedom in which we may 
live when we come under the power of this truth. If life’s 
labor ‘does not end with life, we cannot afford to spend 
our thought and strength upon that which is paltry and 
trivial, but we must plan for large things, for those which 
need for their completion a much longer time than we 
expect to live. If there is a life beyond this life into 
which we enter with the same desires and tendencies we 
have to-day, we have need to look well to the underlying 
purpose of our life. Is that purpose just what we would 
have it be forever ? 

Jesus returned to his disciples and gave them a definite 
charge concerning the work they were to do for him, and 
furnished them with the proofs and promised them the 
help necessary in its accomplishment. Their commission, 
their proofs, and their help are ours. “ Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me.” “Go ye, and make disciples of all the 
nations; . . . and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” It has been a source of grief to many 
whose lives have been saved at the cost of another, that 
they could do nothing to show their gratitude to him who 
gave his life for them. Jesus our Saviour still lives. Let 
us live and work for him. 

References: Job xix., 25-27; Ps. xlix., 15; Dan. xii, 
2,3; Matt. xxii, 29, 30; Mark xvi., 14; Luke xiv., 12- 
14; John xii, 24; Acts i, 3—ii., 32—iii., 14, 15—iv., 1, 
2—xiii., 32—34—xvii., 16-8—xxiv., 14, 15—xxvi., 8; Rom. 
vi., 5—viii., 11, 34; Eph. i., 19, 20; Phil. iii, 20, 21; 
Col. ii., 12; 2 Tim. ii, 18, 19; Heb. xi. 35; 1 Pet. i, 3, 
4; Rev. i, 18—xx., 12, 13. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xi., 17-44; (2) Matt. xxviii., 
1-10; (3) Ps. xvi., 8-11; (4) 1 Cor. xv., 1-34; (5) 1 Cor. 
XV., 35-58 ; (6) 1 Thess. iv., 13-18 ; (7) John xi., 25—xiv., 
19; Phil. iii., ro. 
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Religious News 


The New York Presbytery concluded last 
week its discussion on the proposed revision 
of the Westminster Confession, and adopted 
a final report. This goes much further than the report of the 
General Assembly’s Committee in recommending radical changes 
in the Confession. Some of the suggestions put forward have 
already been quoted in this column. In the final session of 
the Presbytery the chief discussion was on the sovereignty of 
God and the free agency of man, Dr. Briggs moving to decline 
concurrence to the General Assembly’s Committee’s proposed 
changes in the chapter on Free Will. He argued that the 
addition to section 3 of the chapter was illogical in saying that 
man’s “responsibility as a free moral agent is not impaired” 
when it had been previously said in the section that man can- 
not convert himself. Dr. Briggs’s amendment was finally car- 
ried, and this recommendation was adopted: “ We desire that 
man’s ability and free agency in accepting or rejecting the Gos- 
pel be more clearly expressed.” It was agreed to recommend 
that Chapter I. of the Confession should not be changed. 
Special objection was made to the proposed insertion in the fifth 
section of this chapter of reference to “the truthfulness of the 
history, the faithful witness of prophecy and miracle” as one 
of the arguments for the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
Meanwhile the Chicago Presbytery have resolved, by a vote of 
54 to 18, to overture the General Assembly to turn entirely from 
the project of revising the Westminster Confession, and to take 
steps to have proposed to the Church “such simple and Scrip- 
tural declarations of those things which are most surely believed 
among us that shall be for the practical help and edification of 
all our members, and for testimony to the world of the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the Saints.” 


Revision 
Again 


Children’s For thirty-nine years the Children’s Aid 
Aid Society of this city has carried on its work of 
Society redemption and reformation. It has made 


many thousands of good citizens out of boys 
by taking them from evil surroundings and giving them a fight- 
ing chance in the world. 
ignorant, protection to the helpless, hope to the downcast. Its 
methods of energy—lodging-houses, industrial schools, health 
homes and summer homes—have multiplied. And still the 
opportunities multiply still faster. As we glance over advance 
sheets of this year’s annual report we see such forcible exposi- 
tion of pressing needs and such splendid testimony of work 
completed that we wish for it as many careful readers as there 
are generous hearts in the country. The plans instituted by the 
late Charles L. Brace are being faithfully followed out by his 
son of the same name. The Society for its main aim “ studies 
how it can best redeem juvenile humanity from the misery and 
suffering incident to life in and around a great city.” To this 
end it has now no less than eighteen industrial schools, five 
lodging-houses for boys, one for girls, six night schools, kinder- 
gartens, a perfected emigration department, and other practical 
agencies for good. One great need is a farm $thool for boys 
of fifteen or sixteen. Homes have been found by this Society 
for 75,000 children; most of these have made good return for 
the help given them. Some of them, it is reported, have been 
to college, many others have entered mercantile life, and there 
are records showing that these lads, originally homeless and 
who might have become vagrants on our streets, are at the 
present time farmers, storekeepers, railroad men, several are 
cashiers of banks, ministers of the Gospel, and in one case a 
boy, sent West in 1859, after an interesting and successful 
career, is now the Governor of one of our great Western States. 
It costs about twenty dollars each to find homes for these boys. 
Is there any more profitable form of Christmas benefaction ? 


A church census of the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just been taken by the Rev. P. E. 
Kipp, pastor of the Case Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. His report not only shows 
exceedingly thorough and careful labor, but in its deductions 
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and inferences has more than local importance. The member- 
ship of the largest denominations is given as follows: Presby- 
terian, 16 churches and 6,450 members ; Methodist, 23 churches 
and 6,248 members; Congregational, 14 churches and 3,819 
members ; Baptist, 13 churches and 3,512 members ; Episcopal, 
13 churches and 3,260 members. Altogether there are 142 
Protestant churches, with a seating capacity of 71,091. But 
the most significant fact brought out is that ten wards, contain- 
ing a population of 53,453, have one-half of the church mem- 
bers; while the other half is distributed among thirty wards 
having a population of 214,900. In the wealthy wards the per- 
centage of church membership is four times that of the poorer 
wards. From this fact Mr. Kipp draws two conclusions. The 
first is that Protestant Christianity tends to raise its members 
immediately in their material status, as well as in their educa- 
tional, moral, and spiritual condition. The second is that 
the churches of Protestantism follow the wealth of the city 
and neglect its poverty, while the Roman Catholics give their 
poor churches both ample in seating capacity and of the best 
in architecture and general attractiveness. The lesson is 
obvious, and applies to other cities than Cleveland. 


The examination of the Gospel of John 
offéred by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature is receiving much at- 
tention from Sunday-school workers at the present time. In- 
deed, it has been found difficult to increase the corps of Special 
Examiners sufficiently to meet the demand of Sunday-schools 
and individuals. The Institute, therefore, requests us to make 
the following announcement, which should be of interest to our 
readers: Any minister, Sunday-school superintendent, or Bible 
class teacher will be considered ex officio, and for this examina- 
tion only, an authorized examiner, provided there is not a Special 
Institute Examiner already in his church or school. At a nom- 
inal price he may obtain the questions in four grades. With 
these he will receive the printed regulations under which the 
examination must be taken if it is to be recognized by certifi- 
cates from the Institute. If he is unable to persuade any mem- 
bers of church or school to take the examinations under these 
regulations, he will be permitted, after the date of the examina- 
tion, January 15, to use the questions as review and test ques- 
tions, giving an opportunity, if he pleases, for looking up the 
answers and for free discussion of the questions. A plan has 
also been arranged whereby individual candidates may take the 
examination in localities where no special examiner has been 
appointed. So far as we know, this is the only institution 
which provides for grading the examination papers by the 
expert men who prepare the questions. We often have queries 
relating to this course of study, and may now refer these friends 
and all others interested in Biblical study to Dr. W. R. Harper, 
Principal of the Institute, 391 Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, IIl., from 
whom they may obtain detailed information in regard to the plan. 


Biblical Study 
Simplified 


A recent writer, himself a Russian, has pub- 
lished some extraordinary statistics in rela- 
tion to the extent of the numerous fanatical 
sects which infest that country. From time immemorial such 
half-crazed bodies of people have sprung up in Russia, and the 
oddity is that, while some of them tlie out, others seem to spring 
up with continuous vigor and honesty of belief. M. Tsakni, 
the writer to whom we have referred, believes that there are 
not less than fifteen million followers of insane delusions in that 
empire. One of these sects is called the Runaways. They fly 
from their villages and towns as soon as they embrace the new 
faith, seeking to destroy their identity as much as possible. 
They return as near to man’s primitive condition as possible, 
regard civilization as the greatest of curses, and make the rob- 
bing of churches one of their most sacred duties. The Skopt- 
skys, another religious body, beileve in self-mutilation, but will 
not submit to amputation, although knowing that a life may be 
saved thereby. The “Dumb Boys” are another of these curi- 
ous sects. Some of these patriarchs are known to have 
kept their vow of silence for more than half a century, M. 
Souckeliff is the leader of a sect which preaches suicide as an 
absolute necessity for salvation. 


Religious 
Fanaticism 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
IIJI.—A New Departure 





HE Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
this city has been of late seriously discussing 
the desirability of selling its building at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, and of removing to some location on 
the west side of the city, where it might have 
a larger field of usefulness under the general 

system which it, in common with the other Presbyterian 
churches of the city, has followed. Of late years many of its 
members have moved westward, and it has been thought that it 
might be well for the church to follow that movement. But an 
alternate course has been proposed; namely, that the church 
work should be remodeled on a broader basis, the location of 
the parish remaining where it is; that the church should follow 
in a general way the example of St. George’s and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s churches (Episcopal), and, in short, should become posi- 
tively and aggressively a people’s church. At a meeting of the 
society held on Tuesday evening of last week, a report recom- 
mending this latter line of action was read by Dr. Thompson, 
and was earnestly considered. 

In reply to questions as to the exaét plans in view, Mr. James 
G. Cannon spoke substantially as follows : 

“ We want $15,000 placed in the hands of a committee of 
ways and means to be expended in the advancement of the cause 
of Christ in this church. We want to employ a couple of young, 
energetic men as assistants to our pastor to carry on the work 
that we intend todo. We want the pews of this church either 
made free, or else we want the rentals placed so low that they 
will be no hindrance to attendance at the church. We want to 
let every family in this vicinity, rich and poor, know that there 
is a church here in which they will find a welcome. We want 
it to be understood that this church is anxious to have the large 
hotel population, of which it has become the center, come to 
it. We want a big and well-trained choir in addition to our 
quartet. Our Sunday morning services will remain much as 
they are, except for the special music, but on Sunday evenings 
the music will be the same, and our pastor will preach short ser- 
mons on popular subjects. We want young men’s meetings and 
young women’s meetings. We may want to establish a kinder- 
garten. Here in this large Sunday-school room we may want to 








have instructive lectures delivered to the people who will come . 


to our church. In short, we want to make the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church a church which the people of this vicinity, 
rich and poor alike, will take a personal interest in. We want 
to make it distinctively a people’s church.” 

The response to the appeal for the required sum of $15,000 
was instant. Within ten minutes the entire sum was subscribed, 
one member, Mr. Gideon Fountain, heading the list with $5,000. 
It was understood that the precise methods to be adopted were 
to be decided on after mature consideration and discussion, but 
that the broadest principles of city evangelization should be fol- 
lowed, and that the church should go out into the city and 
minister to the people rather than wait for the people unsolicited 
to come to it. The church has practically no debt, owns prop- 
erty to the amount of $350,000, and has a long record of honor- 
able usefulness. Its fhorning services are fairly well attended, 
but in the evenings the congregations are very small, the church 
members residing, in the main, at a considerable distance. 

The facts as above given having been extensively published 
in the daily papers, The Christian Union sent a representative 
to the pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 
to ask for its readers such information and comment as he 
might be willing to give to the public on the subject. He spoke 
as follows: 


“ It will give me pleasure at some time in the future to respond 
more in detail to the request of The Christian Union by speak- 
ing of the aims and plans of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in its new departure; but the work is new to us. Time 
and experience will be necessary to suggest methods by which 
our work will be carried forward, All that can be done at pres- 
ent is to give the motives that have led to the change which we 
propose, and the general principles that will guide our endeavor, 
The Madison Avenue Church finds itself in the same condition 
in which so many other chure hes of various denominations find 
themacives at the presser? time in our city, where there is a con 
stant and rapid change of the population, made necessary by the 


rapidly increasing pressure of business, People are moving to 
the northern and western parte of the city, Dy present methods of 
work we are reaching only the few, while the great multitude is 


practically uninfluenced by our efforts. So there is forced upon us 
the consideration of what shall be done. Two courses only seem 
open tous. One is to move the church after the rapidly moving 
population; the other to stand to our ground, but with radically 
different methods that shall be adapted to meet the population 
around us. At this point the difficulty arose. What should these 
methods be? We came to some light by a careful consideration 
of the general situation. The Gospel in New York, for the most 
part, has been preached on lines of longitude. Strong churches 
up and down the avenues in the center of the island ; mission 
churches in lines up and down the East and North Rivers. There 
has been very little preaching on lines of latitude. Transverse 
communication has been difficult. But the lines of longitude are 
along the same social conditions—that is, the churches along 
the backbone of the island are made up of the well-to-do and the 
wealthy ; those nearer the rivers, for the most part, of the poor. 

“ This is not a healthful religious condition. The rich and the 
poor should meet together, and to separate them in the churches 
is fatal to the best spiritual interests of both. The ideal 
church should know nothing of social distinctions. Before the 
Lord mankind are on a common level, and churches should be 
built and run in such ways as best to express this ideal. A long- 
handed approach to the people by means of mission stations does 
not very well realize that conception of the Gospel which the 
Master brought into this world. Remembering his ministry 
among the people and for the people, it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that if he were with us now he would make some radi- 
cal changes in our methods of church work. Furthermore, we do 
not believe the present system of church work is the most eco- 
nomical use of force for reaching all the people. Why should 
the churches reach miles up and down the avenues, on an eclec- 
tic principle, when, by crossing the town, the people, poor and 
rich, are within easy reach of churches? Of course it will 
be said that the people are not thus accessible to the 
Gospel—they cannot be reached—and here the seriousness of 
the problem emerges. But if churches are built and maintained 
for the salvation of the people, if that is the Gospel plan, in har- 
mony with Gospel principles and with Christ’s example when 
he was upon the earth, and if by present methods we do not 
reach them, and are forced to say we cannot so reach them— 
then is there not something seriously wrong in those methods? 
Thus far the general situation seemed to make our course plain. 
We believe the people are coming to this idea. In all denomi- 
nations there is a growing feeling that past methods are insuffi- 
cient and will not overtake the problem of city evangelization. 
Cities are growing faster than churches. Something must be 
done to bring a practical Christianity into close contact with the 
lives and hearts and homes of the people; and the aim must be 
broadened ; not merely salvation for eternity, but the salvation 
of the whole man for the regeneration of society. We have 
decided to strike for what we believe to be the Gospel 
principle in this matter, and endeavor so to shape our plans 
that by the blessing of God somewhat of this ideal may be 
realized. Our motto is, ‘The Gospel for the people, and the 
people for the Gospel,’ and we believe if the Gospel in the 
spirit of Christ is taken to the people, the people will by and by 
be openly and heartily for the Gospel. We are not insensible 
of the difficulties of this undertaking, but we believe our church is 
well situated for making the experiment. It is large, free from 
debt, well appointed, and in the midst of a large population of all 
classes. 

“ The general principles that will control the work are: First, 
the Gospel in its broadest sense as the savior of men for time 
and eternity, the savior of body, mind, and spirit, the remedy not 
only for personal ills, but for the ills of the family and society and 
the State. There is no new Gospel. The Gospel which has 
been preached here for a generation will still be preached. The 
only sensation we will aim for is that which the Gospel itself 
produces. Secondly, this Gospel to be applied along various 
lines of service—spiritual, educational, and reformatory—applied 
with strong faith and hard work. Third, there will be no class 
distinctions. It is not a Gospel for the poor, nor a Gospel for 
the rich. We will aim to make it achurch for the people, where 


the petty distinctions of this life will be ignored. We will hope 
in time to have here and at our Goodwill Chapel, on East Filty-first 
Street, men's leagues, in which the business men of the congre 
gation can be banded together for effective ‘ hristian work; 
boys’ leagues or cluba, in whi h the lads shall be gathered in 
from the streets; and free kindergartens and kitchen gardens 
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girls. We will feel our way carefully but earnestly along such 
lines of work as may from time to time approve themselves 
to our judgment and be adapted to our location. To this 
endeavor we invite the sympathy and interest of all those who 
believe that the Gospel may be made that controlling power 
over human life which the Saviour designed it to be.” 


x.) 


That Persecuted Church 


Dear Christian Union: 

I have received this day by your check $332 for the “ perse- 
cuted church.” It is the result of fourteen donations sent to you, 
as appears from the notes accompanying. I am surprised and 
grateful at this result. I have received more than five hundred 
dollars in consequence of that notice, and most of it through 
The Christian Union office. There is great joy in that church, 
and all her sister churches rejoice with her, and I offer to The 
Christian Union and to all the donors their united thanks. The 
missionaries all join, for they feel a deep sympathy with thi 
church in its long-continued trials. 


Now that it has crossed over Jordan, 
Let the fall of manna cease. 
Cyrus HAMLIN. 
Lexingtoa, Mass. 
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Two Corrections 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the report of the proceedings of the recent Manhattan 
Conference Meeting, in this week’s Christian Union, I notice 
two errors which may mislead those of your readers who were 
not present at the meeting. 

One of these errors is the statement that the committee ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the overtures made by the 
New York and Brooklyn Association was withdrawn. It was 
not withdrawn, but continued and enlarged. The other errone- 
ous statement is that the Chairman of the Conference made an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent Dr. Meredith from debating 
the report of the committee. The Chairman, knowing that the 
hour appointed for the communion service was only a few min- 
utes away, suggested that the discussion be brief. Then, after 
Dr. Meredith had spoken, the same suggestion was repeated. 
If The Christian Union had stated that the Chairman success- 
fully attempted to prevent certain brethren from replying to 
Dr. Meredith, it would have said the exact truth. 


(Rev.) THoMAs B. McCLEop. 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 27, 1891. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of last week, the paragraph on Revision in 
New York Presbytery omits this underscored clause in the 
amended Section 4 of Chapter X.: “ Those persons who are 
called by the ministry of the Word, and yet resist the Holy 
Spirit, and never truly come to Christ,” and so on. The clause 
is important. Yours truly, F. H. MARLING. 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—The General Assembly's Committee on the Revision of 
the Confession of Faith is expected to meet in this city early in 
January. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Peekskill, N. Y., cele 
brated its semi-centennial on November 17. A historical dis 
course was preached by the pastor, the Rev. I, E. White. 

—The Parish House of St. Bartholomew's Church in this 
city, an interesting account of which was given to our readers 
last week by Mr. Manson, was formally opened on Monday, 
November 25. Addresses were made by the rector, the Kev 
D. H. Greer, Bishop Potter, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, and 
others, 

la Florence, Italy, last week Thursday there was unveiled 
in the old Protestant cemetery a new headstone at the grave 
of the Rev. Theodore Parker, erected with salbecriptions cot 
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lected by Theodore Stanton among the European and American 
admirers of the famous Boston clergyman. The monument 
and medallion of Mr. Parker, by W. W. Story, of Rome, are of 
white marble. The inscription is by Moncure D. Conway. 

—Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., of No. 59 Wall Street, the 
treasurers of the “ Brace Memorial Fund,” report a total of 
$29,712 donations up to date. It was hoped that this fund, 
which was to be a memorial to the late Charles Loring Brace, 
founder of the Children’s Aid Society, would have aggregated 
$50,000 by this time, and that in the near future enough would 
be collected to endow the “ Brace Memorial Lodging-House for 
Boys.” 

—The Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, is dead. In 1858 he was appointed Dean 
of Ely. In 1869 he was made Bishop of Carlisle, to succeed 
Dr. Waldegrave. He was the author of many works on the 
Bible and on the Church, besides a number of mathematical 
treatises. One of his best-known works is his “ Commentary on 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke.” He was the originator 
of the idea of building a church house as the Church of Eng- 
land’s memorial of Queen Victoria's jubilee. 

—The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, in May, 1890, adopted an Overture addressed “To 
the Highest Ecclesiastical Authorities of Christendom.” This. 
Overture asks that these bodies join the Assembly “in petition- 
ing all the governments of Christian countries to take measures 
to banish warfare as a means of settling the strifes that arise 
between nations, and to substitute a more rational and Christian 
tribunal.” They were further requested to appoint delegates to. 
a Conference, the time and place for its meeting to be named 
by the committee intrusted with the carrying out of their action. 
This committee, consisting of W. A. Campbell, D.D., Moses 
D. Hoge, D.D., Robert P. Kerr, D.D., and Marshall M. Gill- 
iam, Esq., has arranged for the Conference to meet in the Man- 
ager’s Room of the Bible House, in New York City, on Thurs- 
day, December 17, 1891, at 11 o’clock A.M. It is proposed also. 
to have, on the evening of the same day, a general meeting at 
the Cooper Union Hall, at which addresses will be made by 
several prominent public men invited by the committee to render 


that service. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—F. S. Goodspeed accepts the pastorate of the First Church of Amherst, 
Mass. 

—H. B. Turner, of Washington, Conn., has withdrawn his recent resigna- 
tion. . 

—Edmund Gale will remain with the church in Faribault, Minn., as pastor 
emeritus. 

—G. E. Chapin, of Hebron, Conn., has resigned. 

—F. S. Hunnewell, of Warren, Me., accepts a call to Whitman, Mass. 

—Carleton Hazen accepts a call to Rochester, Vt. 

—J. H. Rowland, of New London, Wis., declines a call to Ironton, Mich. 

—G. P. Thomas accepts a call to Friendship, N. Y. 

—H. E. Morrow, of Indian Orchard, Mass., accepts a call to Jewett City, 
Conn. 

—W. H. Alexander was ordained at Marlboro’, N. H., on October 29. 

—H. D. Davis, of Lansford, Pa., declines a call to the Second Church of Bal 
timore, Md. 

—T. A. Reed was installed as pastor of the North Church of Haverhill, Mass. 
on November 10, 

—J. M. Warren, of Helena, Mich., has resigned. 

—Willis A Hadley was installed as pastor of Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on November 24. Sermon by G. H. Wells, D.D. 

PRESBYTERIAN 
—Hugh Pritchard was installed last week as pastor of the Knox Church, 


Seventy-second Street and Second Avenue, New York City. 

—James I. Brownson, pastor of the First Church of Washington, Pa., for 
forty-three years, celebrated on Thanksgiving Day the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination to the ministry. 

—S. R. Frazier, of Columbus, Ind., accepts a call to Kitaning, Pa. 

EPISCOPAL 

Julius E, Crammer, for many years rector of St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, 
Md., has resigned on account of ill health 

J. P. Willlams resigns the rectorship of St. Thomas's Church, Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Hl. G, Batterson accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Redeemer, New 
York City 

RK. K. Claiborne, of Youngstown, ©., declines a call from St. John's Church 
Canandaigua, N.Y 

4G. A. Strong accepts the rectorship of St. Paul's Church, Nrockton, Mass 

OTHER (ht Rt Mee 

W.T. Adame was inetalied as pastor of the Dutch Neformed Church of 
Nivtheburne, L.. t., on Nowemler to 
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Books and Authors 


More Holiday Books* 


A book which may well be termed important, in view 
both of its character and its timeliness, is the collec- 
ion of Mr. Theodore Child’s South American magazine 
papers, which appears under the title of “ The Spanish- 
American Republics ” (Harper & Brothers, New York). Mr. 
Child describes his book as “a plain narrative of observa- 
tion and travel in the more accessible parts of the five 
important republics of Spanish South America, Chili, Peru, 
the Argentines, Paraguay, and Uruguay.” The author 
“was neither an explorer nor a seeker of adventures ;” 
his object was to “ examine the actual state of the town 
and country population in the year 18g0, to study the 
economic and social life, to describe various special indus- 
tries ; in short, to make a modern report of the progress of 
civilization south of the Equator.” Mr. Child’s report 
upon the civilization is, on the whole, most unfavorable. 
He speaks of the presence of great material prosperity 
and the material accompaniments of the most advanced 
civilization side by side with medizval backwardness, per- 
sistent inner barbarity and averseness to moral restraint, 
and the sociological experiments are often disheartening. 
The political evolution of the Spanish-American States is 
being accomplished “in the midst of unsurpassed cynicism 
and corruption on the part of the public men and function- 
aries.” In the light of recent events in South America, 
most of us will be ready to accept Mr. Child’s verdict as 
well founded. ($4.) 

The title of Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s new book is 
‘- Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers.” In her preface she 
tells us that this book contains the substance of her lectures 
on ancient Egypt recently delivered in the United States, 
together with large additions, notes, and references. These 
interesting and most instructive descriptions of modern 
discoveries in Egypt are accompanied by reproductions of 
Mr. Petrie’s photogravures, and by illustrations borrowed 
from the works of Maspero, Perrot, and Chipiez, and 
others. The author’s opening chapter on the explorations 
in Egypt is followed by chapters upon the buried cities of 
Egypt, portrait-painting, the origin of portrait sculpture, 
Egypt as the birthplace of Greek decorative art, their 
literature and religion, the hieroglyphic writing of Queen 
Hatasu, and her expedition. What Miss Edwards has to 
tell us is the kind of information which the average reader 
needs. In a vague way most of us have been aware that 
the results of recent explorations and more careful study 
have recreated ancient Egypt. What ancient Egypt was, 
is set forth in popular form in Miss Edwards’s admirable 
book. (Harper & Brothers. $4.) 

Those who enjoy the beautiful English of Mr. William 
Morris’s “* House of the Wolfings,” published last autumn, 
will not fail to read the “ Story of the Glittering Plain,” which 
has also been called “The Land of Living Men; or, the 
Acre of the Undying.” (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.25.) 
Ingenious readers will probably suspect an allegory in 
this tale, but if there be one Mr. Morris’s art has entirely 
concealed it. He has reproduced in language and imagi- 
native type an old folk-story, and he has given it a set- 
ting of rare beauty. The adventures of Hallblithe the 
Raven, in successful search for his betrothed, stolen from 
him by the Ravagers of the Sea, are set forth in simple 
archaic English, as melodious as verse and as pure as 
English prose in these later days well can be. This edi- 
tion is a facsimile of the original English edition, and is 
typographically a curiosity and a thing of beauty. 

A very beautifully made quarto is the “ British Seas,” 
with picturesque notes by W. Clark Russell and other 
writers, which comes too late for extended notice. Mr. 
Russell furnishes a good share of the text, which is 
descriptive of the English coast, under such titles as The 
Downs, Down Channel, St. George’s Channel, the West 


‘1 See illustrated Book Annual Supplement to this issue of The Christian 
Union for reviews of many other holiday books. 
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Coast of Scotland, the Northern Shores, the Firth of 
Forth, and the Northern Sea. Mr. Russell is always an 
admirable writer when he touches sea scenery. He is one of 
the very few men who can describe a storm and make the 
words convey the impression of power and terror which 
are in the elements. The chief interest of this volume, 
however, is to be found in its superb illustrations. There 
are more than forty vignettes by different artists, and 
there are twelve etchings and engravings, many of them 
reproducing the best-known English marine and landscape 
work. Among these are Turner’s “Shipwreck” and 
“Yarmouth.” (Macmillan & Co., New York. $7.50.) 

For several successive years Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
(Boston) have been issuing the novels of Alexandre 
Dumas in a very attractive library form, beautifully 
printed, of convenient size, with covers stamped in gilt, 
after the manner of the artistic French book-making. 
These novels are of varying excellence and interest. 
“The Three Musketeers ” series are undoubtedly the best 
novels of adventure, the best romances pure and simple, 
ever written, and, with the exception of occasional epi- 
sodes, they are unobjectionable. There has been a notable 
revival of interest in Dumas of late years, and much of 
his work has taken its place as a permanent.addition to 
literature. A few years ago his fame seemed to be mainly 
ephemeral. This year Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. issue 
“The Regency Romances” in two volumes, dealing with 
the period indicated by the title; “The Page of the Duke 
of Savoy,” and “The Two Dianas,” dealing with the 
period of Henry II. and Charles IX.; and “The Black 
Tulip,” one of the best known of Dumas’s stories, and hav- 
ing as its scene of action Holland in 1672. Some of 
these stories are not for young readers. Dumas was some- 
times immoral, but he was oftener unmoral ; a born story- 
teller, caring only for his story, and often telling it with 
supreme skill. 

The same publishers have provided some rollicking 
reading by the publication of their Library Edition 
of the “ Military Novels of Charles Lever,” the well- 
known Irish novelist. This edition is to include “The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” in two volumes; 
“ Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon,” in two volumes ; 
“Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” in two volumes; “Tom 
Burke of Ours,” in two volumes; and “ Arthur O’Leary: 
His Wanderings and Ponderings in Many Lands.” The 
volumes are crown octavo in size, very handsomely printed 
from large type, and substantially bound in green cloth 
with stamping in gold. There are numerous small illus- 
trations, with from fourteen to eighteen full-page etchings, 
in each volume, Cruikshank contributing largely to the 
illustration. The full-page etchings were executed for this 
edition by Mr. C. A. Walker, from the characteristic illustra- 
tions which appeared in the original editions, and which are 
full of the wild humor of Lever’s representations of Irish life. 
Like Dumas, Lever had the gift of improvisation to an al- 
most marvelous degree. He had the high spirits of Dick- 
ens—spirits which sometimes ran away with him. Hehada 
capital gift at dialogue, a keen eye for character, and an 
inexhaustible fund of Irish wit and humor. His stories 
are too well known, indeed, to need any characterization 
here. These books, in their workmanship, fulfill all the 
demands of a handsome, permanent edition of Lever’s 
works. ($2.50 each.) 

The popularity of Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s “ Story 
of My House” has justified the publishers (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York) in issuing a large-paper limited edition. 
The number of copies is only one hundred, and each is 
numbered and signed by the author. The beautiful hand- 
made Holland paper, with its écru tint, will be a joy to 
bibliophiles. In its new dress the “ Story of My House” isa 
very admirable specimen of large-paper book-making. ($6.) 

No one will dispute Mr. Austin Dobson’s fitness to dis- 
charge the task which he has undertaken in the book 
“Four French Women,” comprising four essays upon 
always interesting subjects: Mademoiselle Corday, Madame 
Roland, the Princesse de Lamballe, and Madame de Gen- 
lis. That these essays will not rank with Mr. Dobson’s 
most distinguished work we may readily admit, but we 
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may be sure that the author will hold the reader’s in- 
terest. The book is uncommonly interesting in its illus- 
tration, which consists of reproductions of portraits and 
pictures, some of which are of rare beauty. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $2.) 

Mr. W. J. Loftie’s careful papers upon “Westminster 
Abbey,” which have appeared from time to time in the 
“ Portfolio,” reappear in a new and revised edition (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York), with numerous illustrations, 
chiefly by Mr. Herbert Railton. Mr. Loftie has made a 
thorough and exhaustive study of his subject, and his 
comprehensive descriptions, with Mr. Railton’s helpful 
illustrations, form a book which will be of permanent value 
to American readers. ($2.25.) 

It is a little difficult to characterize “ Arcadian Days,” 
by Mr. W. H. Downes (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), which, 
according to the sub-title, deals with “ American land- 
scapes in nature and art.” The author tells us that 
these sketches were written out-of-doors, where he “ first 
endeavored to record in appropriate words the impressions 
caused by the actual landscapes spread out before his 
eyes,” and then “he ventured to recall the works of cer- 
tain painters whose canvases have been brought to mind 
by a sight of nature.” It may be that most of us will 
find no fresh lessons in this handsomely made book, but 
we trust that Mr. Downes’s evident enthusiasm and Mr. 
Bicknell’s numerous landscape drawings may encourage 
genuine interest in the world of outdoors. ($4.) 

Few works will better bear beautiful printing and pro- 
fuse illustration than Dean Stanley’s “ Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,” because few works have in so 
great a degree the double charm of the richest historical 
material and genuine beauty of style. It is unnecessary 
at this late day to comment on a work which has already 
taken its place among the historical classics of English 
literature. It is only necessary to commend the beautiful 
new edition which comes to us from the press of Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. This edition, in 
two volumes, with its very handsome binding, its beautiful 
printing, and its rich illustration, may very properly be 
called an édition de luxe. The special features of the 
edition are the etchings furnished by Herbert Railton, 
and which have all the effectiveness and architectural 
beauty which we associate with work from his hand. The 
rich material at his disposal has been used with judgment 
and with rare discernment of what was most characteristic 
in the ornate and splendid architecture of the great Abbey. 
He has succeeded in transferring to these volumes, by the 
aid of his needle, an impression not only of the magnitude 
of the great church, but also of its ripe antiquity and the 
extraordinary richness with which its massiveness is over- 
laid. The volumes are protected by false covers, and are 
among the most beautiful books of the season. ($4.50.) 


x.) 


A few books specially designed for holidays and for juvenile 
reading come to our notice too late for extended review. Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem Zhat Sweetheart of Mine has 
been given the honor of a production in long quarto form with 
decorative lettering and appropriate sketches, floral and other- 
wise, some of them printed in color. (The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. $2.50.) Under the title Jz the Yule- 
Log Glow an extensive collection of short stories and poems 
relating to the Christmas season has been made by Mr. Harrison 
S. Morris. The number of authors represented is very large, 
and the list ranges from the time of Ben Jonson to the present 
day. The whole is published in four pretty little volumes com- 
fortably packed in a box. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia.}—_By Land and Sea is the title of a record of travel 
through many lands, lightened up with personal adventures and 
with historical and legendary phases of the countries visited. 
The author is Harriet E. Francis, and she writes with a com- 
mendable degree of self-restraint and quiet effectiveness. The 
volume is a square quarto, and has many full-page illustrations. 
(Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y..——From Brentano’s (New York) 
we receive editions of Onward, Christian Soldier, and the 
Magnificat, with profuse illustrations in monotint by F. M. 
Gregory. | ($1.50 each.) 

William Cullen Bryant’s Family Library of Poetry and Song 
holds its place at the head of popular anthologies, and deservedly, 
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for it was edited with critical judgment, is printed tastefully, and 
is a veritable storehouse of literary treasures. A new edition 
has been prepared, specially designed for the holiday trade, and 
it certainly will make a gift of present beauty and of permanent 
usefulness. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. $5.) 

The holiday publications of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Bos- 
ton, take a great variety of forms, the old-fashioned Christmas 
card having been elaborated in many instances into very pretty 
little books printed in colors and bound with colored covers, 
into various ingenious devices, and into a great variety of calen- 
dars. The latter seem to us the most appropriate of this kind 
of holiday publication, and L. Prang & Co. show distinct artistic 
taste, and make an excellent display of their resources in the 
number, variety, and attractiveness of these records of time. 

The small quarto seems to retain its popularity, if the number 
of volumes issued in this form every holiday season may be 
taken as a guide. We can find space only to enumerate their 
titles. ational Flowers, by Fannie A. Deane (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston; 75 cts.), describes the flowers of the differ- 
ent countries, and gives some account of the American flowers 
whose claims have been put forward for the honor of being the 
national flower. With the Birds (D. Lothrop Company ; $1.50) 
contains a selection of poems from English and American au- 
thors in the line suggested by its title, with illustrations by 
Giacomeli, Gascoigne, and Scannel. Longfellow’s familiar and 
popular Psalm of Life is very handsomely printed, with illustra- 
tions, by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. ($1.50.) The Christ- 
mas hymn by Bishop Phillips Brooks, which appeared two or 
three years ago, had a charming simplicity and beauty, and 
these qualities also characterize another hymn from the same 
source, Zhe Voice of the Christ-Child, a Christmas carol. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.) The book is appropriately bound in 
white, and is illustrated in colors. From the same publishers 
comes a very pretty setting of the familiar hymn by Baring- 
Gould, Onward, Christian Soldiers. ($1.50.) The pictures 
are very happily conceived to bring out the meaning of the 
hymn. An exceedingly pretty little book contains Lover’s de- 
lightful old Irish Song of the Low-Back Car. The numerous 
drawings by William McGrath are characteristically Irish, and 
are very attractive. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 
L. Prang & Co., Boston, have put into a small long quarto a 
selection of passages from Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” 
under the title Places that Our Lord Loved, with illustrations 
in sepia and water-colors by F. Schuyler Matthews. The vol- 
ume has also an illustrated cover. From the same publishers 
come two pretty little books, Ze Story of Mistress Polly, who 
did not like to shell peas, told and illustrated by Lizbeth B. 
Comins, and an illustration of the well-known and popular 
verses on Vo Sect in Heaven, by the same artist. Zhe Fam- 
ily Record, by Lizzie K. Harlowe (same publishers), makes pro- 
vision for the record of the usual events of family life, with 
floral decorations in colors. 

Through Woodland and Meadow (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York) contains a series of sketches from nature by Marie Low 
and Maud West, which serve to illustrate well-selected poems 
descriptive of nature and natural life. Autumn leaves scattered 
about some verses from Dr. Holmes, a spray of sweet peas 
almost embracing some graceful lines, a cluster of roses over- 
hanging an appropriate poem, indicate the variety and style of 
the illustrative work of this book, which is effectively bound, with 
an appropriate design. ($5.) 

The symbolism of the sea and of the sailor’s life has great 
popularity if the number of volumes which take their keynote 
from it affords any indication. Miss Elizabeth N. Little, whose 
“ Log-Book Notes” and “ Off the Weather Bow” have had con- 
siderable popularity in other years, contributes to this class of 
books for this season Watch Ho, Watch; or, Life's Deep Sea. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) Songs of the Sea, by Reynolds 
Beal (F. A. Stokes Company, NewYork), and Drift from the Sea 
of Life, by C. McKnight Smith (F. A. Stokes Company), are 
long quartos printed in colors, and employing anchors, cables, 
lighthouses, and all the varied aspects of the sea and the instru- 
ments and implements of seamanship to illustrate the various 
phases of that life and its experiences. 

A belated group of books in color contains 4 Vistt to the 
Country, the peculiarity of which is the surprise pictures which 
are projected out from the face of the page when the book 
is opened. As far as we remember, this is a novelty to the 
extent of the mechanical contrivance. (Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York.) The same publishers have made a dainty book, 
with brightly colored sketches, entitled Facies Free, by E. L. 
Shute, in which dolls and children, good and bad, at play and 
in mischief, are entertainingly portrayed. Zhe Bells of London 
Town, Drawing and Painting Book, with designs by Constance 
Haslewood, provides the young artist an opportunity to practice 
drawing and coloring from a series of full-page designs com- 
pleted in colors and to be repeated in outline on water-color 
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paper. (Frederick Warne & Co. 50 cts.) A Peep into Cat- 
Land (same publishers) contains a series of entertaining life- 
sketches of cats by Constance E. Howell, with descriptive 
verses. Many of the studies of cat life are very ingenious and 
effective. ($1.) Zhe Children’s Object Book (same publishers) 
is Pr for use in the home and kindergarten to teach 
children the names and uses of objects, and contains a selection 
of brightly printed pages reproducing the most familiar objects 
of indoor and out-of-door life. ($1.50.) 


Among the books for children we may note the usual issue of 
the record of Zhe Knockabout Club. This year Mr. Ober takes 
his young friends along the Spanish Main, and adds to the 
narrative of travel and observation the usual amount of imagi- 
native writing and dialogue. There are literally hundreds of pic- 
tures of varying degrees of artistic excellence, but all having a 
direct bearing on the subject in hand. No doubt the popularity 
this series has earned in former years will be continued. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. $1.50.) The same may be said of Chat. 
terbox, sent us by the same publishers, which has literally a 
picture on almost every page, besides stories, sketches, and poems 
innumerable, and so selected as to please the taste of the 
youngest readers. $1.25.}——The Scrip and Staff is a tale of 
that wonderful children’s crusade in the Middle Ages, which was 
itself so romantic and extraordinary that fiction cannot heighten 
the story. The present tale is prettily and gracefully told, 
and is printed with some effective process pictures. The 
author is Elia W. Peattie. (A. D. F. Randolph & Son, New 
York.) Averil is a girl’s story by Rosa N. Carey, the author 
of perhaps half a dozen girls’ books which have been universally 
received with high favor, and which are unexceptionable in 
moral tone and lesson. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25.}———_Wth the Green Jackets is a record of the 
many adventures of an English rifleman on land and at sea, in In- 
dia and inthe Peninsular campaign, and pretty near everywhere 
where fighting was going on in the last part of the last century. 
The style is lively, but sometimes forcedly facetious. J. Percy 
Groves is the author. (Brentano’s, New York.) James Otis 
continues to be one of the strongest and brightest of writers for 
young folks. His Braganza Diamond (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia) is somewhat improbable, but is ingenious and 
cleverly put together. 

The Knighting of the Twins is a pleasing little tale of a 
chivalrous idea instilled into most youthful minds, and its 
accompanying short stories illustrate the versatility of their 
author, Mr. Clyde Fitch. The drawings by Virginia Gerson 
are charmingly pretty. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 
There is a great deal in Wordsworth that children can and do 
like; therefore the idea of a Wordsworth for the Young isa 
happy one. It is a small quarto with portrait and rany wood- 
cuts, and the preface contains hints to teachers and parents on 
its proper use. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) A vein quite 
her own has been discovered and worked with excellent results 
by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, whose “Sparrow the Tramp,” “ The 
Winds, the Wood, and the Wanderer,” and now O/d Rough the 
Miser, have made animal life delightfully interesting and real 
to children’s minds. “Old Rough” is a vicious old water-rat, 
and his adventures with his hereditary enemy the weasel, with 
squirrels, and with all kinds of fellow-beasts, are made as real 
and almost human as one can conceive. The spirit of the book 
is bright and gay, and its fun is as genuine as it is harmless. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 

The Rev. Alfred J. Church, who has so admirably put into 
attractive form for children a great deal of the history and 
literature of antiquity, has told, in two volumes, the story of 
The Iliad and the story of Zhe Odyssey. The narrative is 
adhered to as closely as the general plan permits, and the long 
story is told familiarly enough to interest children, and yet with 
the dignity which befits the greatest of the Greek stories. Both 
volumes are well made, delightfully printed and illustrated after 
Flaxman. (Macmillan & Co. New York. $1.) Messrs. 
Frederick Warne & Co., New York, have issued a new edition 
of the Girls’ Home Companion, a Book of Pastimes in Work 
and Play, edited by Mrs. Valentine. The new edition has been 











revised to date and is profusely illustrated. It gives a full list 


of open-air and indoor pastimes and games, of evening parlor 
games, of home occupations, of needle-work, and of domestic 
matters. ($2. 

If the editor of the “ Youth’s Companion ” doesn’t know what 
young folks like to read and what is good for them, who does? 
So we take up Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s Zigzag Fourneys 
in Australia with every belief that it will prove strong in enter- 
taining and instructive qualities, and put it down with our 
belief strengthened into conviction. Industrial, political, and 
social aspects of the Southern Continent are treated intelli- 
gently and compactly with special reference to the ballot sys- 
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tem, the division of the profit from rise in value of waste lands 
among the immigrants whose coming caused that rise, and 
other progressive Australian ideas. Anecdote, incident, and 
pictures abound as in previous volumes of this popular series. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.50.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—The first delayed volume of the four which will present 
General James Grant Wilson’s “ Memorial History of the City 
of New York” will be brought out about the rst of December. 
Each volume will contain about six hundred pages, and the 
work will be illustrated by over a thousand wood and steel 
engravings. 

—The University of Chicago has purchased the library col- 
lected by S. Calvary & Co., of Berlin, containing 280,000 vol- 
umes and 120,000 pamphlets, besides other valuable books 
which are yet to be supplied. The library contains 200 manu- 
scripts, among which are three original letters of Raphael; 
1,600 volumes in paleography ; 25,000 volumes of periodicals ; 
65, ooo volumes of Greek and Roman archeological works; 
65,000 volumes of Greek and Latin classics; 1,000 volumes of 
illustrated works on art; 5,000 volumes in natural history. The 
actual cost to the owner was nearly $125,000. 

—An English literary paper says of Mr. Hall Caine’s pro- 
jected visit to Russia: “Two or three years ago he wrote a 
short story as a draft for a long one. This was printed and 
published technically, in order to secure a copyright in the title, 
etc. It dealt with the Jewish question in Russia. The longer 
book has not yet been written. Mr. Caine was gathering 
materials for the story, and contemplating a visit to the scene of 
it, when the attention of the Jewish people in England was 
directed to ‘ The Scapegoat,’ then appearing in ‘ The Illustrated 
London News,’ and the idea was conceived by some of them 
that no author was better fitted to direct attention to the suffer- 
ings of the Russian Jews than he who had pictured the awful 
condition of the Jews in Morocco.” 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Lynnde, Elmer. Daphne Dallas. $1. 
Brine, Mary D. Sunny Hours. $1. 
EASTERN PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Headley, Rev. P. C. God, Home, and Native Land. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
The Magazine of Art. $5. 
“Q.” ‘The Blue Pavilions. $1.25. 
Frith, Henry. The Biography of a Locomotive Engine. $1.50. 
Mather, Helen. One Summer in Hawaii. $2. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Kennan, George. Siberia and the Exile System. Vols. I.and Il. g@. 
W. G. CORTHELL, BOSTON 
Mabie, Henry C. In Bnghtest Asia. $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Barr, Amelia E. Rose of a Hundred Leaves. 
Spofford, Harriet Prescott. House and Hearth. 
Sumner, William G. The Financier and the Finances of the Americama Revo- 
lution. 2 Vols. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
White, Edward, eae ~ of Canterbury. Living Theology. $1.25. 
ES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Richards, Laura E. Hildegarde’ s Holiday. $1.25. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. Zigzag Journeys in Australia. $1.5¢. 
Little Ones’ omeres™ tal 
LES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Heuston, B. F. The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Ward, E. A Pair of Originals. $1.2 
Nash, Henry. Barerock, or the Island of Pearls. $1.50. 
Maurice, F. D. Sermons. Vol. Il. $1.25. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Ruskin, John. Munera Pulveris. 
a BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Boston Homilies. $1.2 
Walls, Rev. Alfred. T he Oldest Drama in the World: The Book of Job. 60 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Menzies, Mrs. Stephen. How to Mark Your ‘Bible. 75 cts. 
Dawson, W. J. The Redemption of Edward Strahan. $1.25. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
McLaren, E. T. Dr. John Brown and his Sister Isabella. 85 cts. 
Stent, Arthur [and I D.D. Historical Memorials of Westminster 
y. : 


Vols. I 
C. H. SERGEL & CO., CHICAGO 
Hine, C. V. On sar bappmges River. 
ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
> Archibald. T he Afghan Wars. $1.75. 
Woods, Robert Archey. English Social Movements. $1.50. 
Stephens, H. Morse. The French Revolution. Vol. II. $2.50. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin. Japonica. $3. 
Duff, David, D.D. The Early Co, $4.50. 
Macgregor, dames, D.D. Apology of the Christian Religion. $3.7%. 
Lambroso, Cesare. Manof Genius. $1.25. 
STYLES & oan NEW YORK 

Hartley, J.S. Anatomy in Art. i 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Lyal, Edna. Max Hereford’s Dream. aj cts. 
Gestefeld, Ursula N. A Chicago Bible Class. $1.25. 

FREDERICK WARNE,& CO., NEW YORK 
Shute, E. L. Fancies Free. $. 
Animals at Home and Abroa Ea cts. 
The Girl’s Home Companion. Edited by Mrs. Valentine. $2. 
The Children’s Object Book. $1.50. 
The Bells of London Town. Drawing and Painting Book. 50 cts. 
A Peep into Cat-Land. With Illustrations by Constance E. Howell. $1. 

WILLEY & CO., SPRINGFIELD 

Crummell, Alex. Africa and America.’ 
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Outlook in Education 


Herr Archiv-Rath Keller,of Miinster, has 
been very successful in arousing an interest 
in his proposal to establish a Comenius 
Society. A preliminary meeting was held 
in Berlin on the 9th and roth of October, at 
which more than sixty prominent teachers 
and others were present. The objects of the 
Society are: (1) to spread the influence of 
Comenius; (2) to prepare the way for a 
reform of education and instruction on the 
lines laid down by Comenius. A journal 
has been established, which will appear six 
times a year, and the publication of a 
great mass of material by Comenius and 
his associates, or about them, will be un- 
dertaken. 

The details of the Comenius celebra- 
tion in this country have been agreed upon 
and published. The public exercises will 
take place in Brooklyn on the evening of 
Thursday, February 18, 1892, as part of 
the proceedings of the department of su- 
perintendence which will then be in session 
there. Dr. J. Mortimer Levering, Bishop 
of the Moravian Church, has been invited 
to make an address upon the life and char- 
acter of Comenius, and Superintendent 
W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, will deliver a 
lecture on the text-books of Comenius, 
illustrating his remarks with stereopticon 
views of specimen pages from the “ Orbis 
Pictus.” A third address is contemplated, 
on Comenius’s permanent services to 
education, and it is hoped that the speaker 
will be President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Kopkins University. The celebration is 
certain to be a significant one, and will at- 
tract a large attendance. 

Great satisfaction is expressed at the 
decision of the executive committee of the 
National Educational Association to hold 
the next annual meeting at Saratoga 
Springs, July 12-15, 1892. It was held, 
and wisely, that the strictly pedagogic 
work of this great central body could not 
be done if the meeting were held at some 
point remote from the centers of population. 
At Saratoga the East, the South, and the 
Mississippi Valley will be largely repre- 
sented, and, as many important questions 
are pressing for recognition and settlement, 
the meeting will probably be one of un- 
usual value. To too many teachers the 
meetings of the National Association have 
served simply as the occasions for a vaca- 
tion trip. Their serious aspect has been 
neglected. Happily the current is now 
setting in the opposite direction. The work 
begun at Toronto should be continued and 
extended at Saratoga. 

President Gilman opened, on November 
14, the second series of conferences for 
college teachers and those who propose to 
become such, at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The programme of the course, 
which is in succession to the interesting 
experiment of a year ago, includes lectures 
and conferences on the science of Indo- 
European philology, the study of modern 
German literature in Germany, the teach- 
ing of mathematics, methods of out-of-door 
instruction in geology, the qualifications 
of a college teacher, the study of words 
and their meanings, the English universi- 
ties, the study of English, and the organi- 
zation of higher education in Paris. It 
Seems certain that this movement will de- 
velop into something permanent, and re- 
establish pedagogics as a subject of uni- 
versity study at the Johns Hopkins. Such 
a result would be very gratifying and its 
influence highly important. 


A Family Paper 


The Commissioner of Education has 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
his annual statement for 1891. The Com- 
missioner shows that his endeavor has 
been to make the Bureau as useful as pos- 
sible to the country at large by studying 
the details of educational progress both at 
home and abroad, and compiling accurate 
and pertinent information for distribution 
in printed form. The library of the Bu- 
reau, which is now one of the best and 
most - comprehensive educational collec- 
tions in the world, contains about 44,000 
volumes and 120,000 pamphlets. Much of 
the work of the year was ineffective, so far 
as the public is concerned, because of the 
inability of the Government Printing Of- 
fice to take up and finish the documents 
and circulars sent to it from the Bureau. 
Another limitation was the very small al- 
lowance to the Bureau for printing. The 
Commissioner’s request for an appropria- 
tion for printing of $30,000 will be cor- 
dially indorsed by every one who knows 
what valuable educational literature the 
appropriation of such a sum would put in 
circulation. 

The statistics given in the statement are 
for the school year 1889-90. The total 
enrollment in elementary and secondary 
public schools is reported as 12,688,973, 
as against 9,867,505 in 1880, and 6,871,522 
in 1870. The pupils enrolled formed 
20.27 per cent. of the population. With 
the exception of the extreme West, the 
Northern States show a marked decrease 
in the number of public school pupils rela- 
tive to the population; but the gain in the 
South has more than counterbalanced this 
decrease. The Commissioner hints that 
improved methods in taking and tabulating 
school statistics may account for the fall- 
ing off in the Northern States, which 
would, therefore, be rather apparent than 
real. In so far as the falling off is real, it 
is attributable to three causes: (1) the 
multiplication of private and parochial 
schools; (2) the tendency to refrain from 
sending children to school at so tender an 
age as heretofore ; and (3) the diminution 
in the number of children as compared 
with the total population. 


The public schools were in session on 
an average 133.9 days, and the average 
daily attendance was 64.1 of the enroll- 
ment. In Prussia and France the average 
attendanc®é is much greater than this. In 
all sections of the country the male teach- 
ers are being rapidly displaced by fe- 
males. In 1880 the male teachers com- 
prised 42.8 of the total number; now they 
are but 34.5 per cent. Out of 363,935 
teachers only 125,602 are males. In 
twenty years the amount expended on the 
public schools has more than doubled. It 
is now $140,000,000, and has far outrun 
the gain in population, being $2.24 per 
capita instead of $1.56 in 1880. Nevada 
is the only State in which educational ex- 
penditures have not increased, but as 
Nevada has been steadily losing popula- 
tion this fact is easily accounted for. 

The information that the Commissioner 
gives regarding secondary and collegiate 
education is fuller and more accurate than 
ever before. The country contains about 
4,000 public high schools, and 3,000 pri- 
vate institutions of secondary grade. No 
fewer than 415 colleges and universities 
reported to the Bureau in 1889-90. They 
needed the services of 7,918 professors 
and instructors—3,988 of whom were en- 
gaged in strictly collegiate work—and 
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enrolled 118,581 students. Of these stu 
dents, however, 39,415 were in the pre- 
paratory departments, and should be 
classed not as collegiate but as secondary 
students. About 2,000 students held their 
first degree, and were engaged in post- 
graduate or university work. The Com- 
missioner could perform a very distinct 
service if, instead of classifying as col- 
leges and universities all institutions claim- 
ing one or the other of these titles, he 
would have the courage to discriminate 
them according to the work actually done. 
Scores of “colleges and universities ” 
would be found to be secondary schools, 
and the real universities could be counted 
on the ten fingers, with something to spare. 

Professional education, despite its 
wretchedly low standards, is provided 
without stint. The 145 theological schools 
employ 765 teachers, and enroll 7,053 stu- 
dents. The 54 law schools have 352 
teachers and 4,518 students. Of the 
medical schools, 98 are regular, 9 eclectic, 
and 14 homeopathic; the number of 
teachers and students is 2,176 and 13,830, 
120 and 721, and 278 and 1,169, respec- 
tively. In these schools, too, the Com- 
missioner should make a distinction. 
Many of them require no examination 
whatever for admission: such should be 
classed as elementary schools of law, med- 
icine, or theology, as the case may be. 
When a common-school education is re- 
quired for entrance, the professional school 
should be classed as an “academic 
school ;” when a high-school education is 
necessary, as a “collegiate school ;” and 
where a college education is required, as 
a “ university school.” Such a distinction 
is not only justifiable, but necessary in 
order to separate the good from the bad, 
the high grade from the low grade, and to 
stimulate the latter to raise their standards. 

At Ithaca the College Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland has been in 
fourth annual session. The meeting was 
largely attended, and centered about two 
interesting features: the presidential ad- 
dress of President Gilman on the idea 
of a liberal education, and the lively dis- 
cussion brought on by the papers read by 
Professors Butler, of Columbia, and Col- 
lin, of Cornell, explaining and justifying 
the system prevailing at those two universi- 
ties by which an undergraduate student is 
permitted in the later years of his course 
to elect certain preliminary professional 
studies. The plan was attacked as radi- 
cal and dangerous, but it was amply shown 
in the papers read and by Presidents Low 
and Magill that it was a policy of marked 
value. It was claimed that it helps to 
hasten the very desirable differentiation 
between colleges and universities ; that it 
does not introduce any foreign or unfitting 
element into the undergraduate curricu- 
lum, and that it meets in a conservative 
way the pronounced demand for a shorter 
period of study in the college and profes- 
sional school combined. President Gil- 
man’s address was very notable for its 
breadth of view and temperateness of 
statement, recognizing the value of the 
older elements of human culture while 
welcoming the newer. 


The popular pronunciation plays some 
fantastic tricks with language. It seems 
that the town of Due West, in South 
Carolina, was originally named De Wett’s 
Corner, but the people’s usage made it 
“Due West Corner,” and eventually the 
word “ Corner” was dropped as unneces- 
sary. 
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Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 


the Equator. 
By Eowarp Wuymrer. With Maps and 140 Illus- 
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By Sir Eowiw Arnoto. 

Fully illustrated ‘by 

Nor j Robert Blum. Large 
WAZ 8vo, $3.00. 
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trations drawn by various artists and engraved GEG SN 
z (Fi iN > Sir Edwin Amold’s. poetic and 
by the author. 8v0, $6.00. By Captain JOHN G. BOURKE, U.S.A sympathetic study of the JapaneSe 
Mr. Tueopore Roosevert: ‘ Mr. Whymper t With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, $3.50. WK — TT the tutidey toca, 
not o1ily one of the most noted mountaineers ani . R \ d P ; 
cragsmen of his time, but he 1s also what many Capt. Bourke, who was for years a member of Gen. Ss. ps tices peg 
mountaineers and cragsmen are not, an agreeable Crook’s staff, has given us a most entertaining book. It 4 fined taste, presenting a most thoughtful 
writer. The story of his travels, of the hardships abounds with interesting reminiscences of der life, nd quedd Ba of the fascinating people 
he endured and the triumphs he achieved is of and, dealing as it does with a state of things which is Pea ce ae foe al aieae tert 

rapidly passing away, it will be read with interest by among who fe author spe! . 


interest not only to mountaineers but also to all . : . d : 
“ERGY eee owe Pate thousands and prized by future generations.” Blum’s illustrations are drawn with fine feeling fur 


—Christian-at- Work. the picturesque and romantic aspect of Japanese life. 
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From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr. Cuarves rey A ~~ 


Life, Correspéndence and Speeches. By Wittiam 
A. Stopparp, editor of the New York Od- Wirt Henry. With Portrait. roo sets 
server. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


printed from type. 3 vols., 8vo, net $12.00. 
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By various authors. Fully illustrated 8vo, $3.00 






“It has been a rare service that the author 
has rendered his countrymen in giving us this 
charming biography. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to our historical and biogz‘phical litera- 
ture."—, Y. Observer. 


“Mr, Stoddard is a good traveler; he sees 
well, and his descriptions of people and places 
are graphic and of large value. The volume 
has many fine illustrations,” 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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‘It gives a most graphic account of the great steam- 
ship business, of its development and its present manage- 
ment and appliances, and, with its elegant illustrations, 
fills a place hitherto vacant in the book world " 
—Boston Traveler. 
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The Life of Austin Phelps. Famous Women of the French Court. The Sabbath 
By EuizasetH Stuart Puevps (Mrs: Ward). Translated from the French of ImBert bE Saint AMaND. in Puritan New England. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. : Each volume, with portrait, 12mo, $1.25 By Mrs. Avice Morse Earte. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘No biography issued this season will be cece of these deliahthil ‘book w well “One of the most entertaining books we 
ead with greater interest. The book is fasci- nn a oa ee singly pe in groups as follows. | have ever come upon, and of value to every 
nating."—. Y. Examiner. : : ; “ais student of history.” —Boston Courier. 
Marie Antoinette, 3 vols. in a box, $3.75. d) 
The —— “ —— . ae Empress Josephine, 3 vols in a box, $3.75. English Social Movements. , 
c , t Ss « 5 : 
. The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors Empress Marie Louise, 4 vols. in a box, $5.00. By Rosert A. Woops. 12mo, $1.50.. 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By This book is the result of the author’s ob 
3 The set of 10 vols. in a box, $12.50. Rte : a 
James AntHony Froupe. 8vo, $2.50. , servations in East London and in the North of 
fs “ Brilliantly written; his facts and argu- “* We can cordially commend these books to the attention England. Its object is to sketch all the more 
i ments are marshaled with great ability ; his of our readers. They will find them attractive in their important phases of the different social move- a 
narrative is intensely interesting ” arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and ments, which are arousing such wide interest | 
—N. Y. Tribune. incident and admirably translated.” — 7he Nation. in England. 
OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS ARE: “The Business of Life” by the author of ‘“‘ How to be Happy Though Married” (12mo, $1.25) ; a new volume of | 
delightful stories, by THomas Netson Pace, entitled ‘‘ Elsket” (12mo, $1.00) ; a collection vf poems, by EvizaBetH Axers, entitled “The Hightop \ 
Sweeting” (12mo, $1.25); a new and enlarged edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyxe’s “ Poetry of Tennyson” (12mo, $2.00), and a new book by Prof. 
= N. S. Suater, entitled, “ Nature and Man in America” (12mo, $1.50). ® 
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Netson Pace. IIlustra- - 4.98 , . 
$i Ae A Tale of the Nile. 
ted. Square 8vo, $1.50. Stories for Boys. ne ‘ 
In this volume Mr. Page has se By RicHarp Haroinc Davis. Illus. 12mo, $1.00. Redskin and Cowboy: ; 
mere ; : hee ERG . ge A Tale of the Western Plains. : 
told some Virginia stories of the ~ "3 Crisp in style and animated in incident. For a 
War, which will touch the heart of ‘ wholesome, hearty boy, we can fancy no more enter- —> Held Fast for England: } 
every reader, young or old. SENN * taining volume.” —Newark Advertiser, a Tale of the Siege of Gib- 
— - a raltar, 
The Boy Settlers. Lyra Heroica. ' Each handsomely bound and . 
A Story of Early Times in Kansas. By Noan Brooxs. | A Book of Verse for Boys, Selected and arranged ae illustrated $ 
te by Wirttam Ernest HENLEY. 12mo, $1.25. ‘ ey sistant ees ee is Daal 
; h- Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. y ? “ ; is 
ao 5 . B Old and young can enjoy Mr. Henty. He isa natural story 
* «A volume that all spirited boys will admire. Its descriptions Mr. Henley has rendered boys a service they teller, pure and elevating in tone. Courage, honesty, pluck, 
a life are accurate and exciting.”—Boston Sat. Eve. must certainly appreciate. It is a noble selection.” aor ane en must be stimulated in the boy reading his 
acette. es, —Doston limes. 


A New Mexico David, ar ee Pilots of Pomona. 


Children’s Stories in English Literature. 








And Other Stories and Sketches of the Southwest. . By - From Shakespeare to Tennyson. By Hexnierra A Story of the Orkney Islands. By Rosert LeiGHTon. W 
Cuarces F, Lummis. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. Cursrian Waicut. Uniform with “From Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

A “*The author has in many thousand miles of walking through j ” 5 “H lor iginal and the whol y full of itement 

New Mexico acquired an astonishing amount of wteresting data 2 Talesin to Shakespeare. C Each 12mo, $1 +25. and caaiinGa: "Sie volta wih ba Gocy paoaian,” erie” 

which form the basis of these stories.”—Christian Union. Thoroughly fascinating. — Boston Beacon, —Boston Herald. he 


**s SCRIBNER’S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing works by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, Robert Loujs Stevenson, Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, Jules Verse, G. A. Henty, and other popular writers, 
will be sent to any address. ‘ig 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS 


VIGNETTE SERIES 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
to render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 
beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 
publication. 


Maud, and Other Poems. Tennyson. 
Illustrated by CHARLES Howarp JouNson. 


A Treasury of Favorite Poems. 
Edited by WALTER LEARNED and illustrated by JosEPH 
M. GLEESON. 
The Water Babies. Cuaries Kincs.ey. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK C, Gorpon. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. Butwer. 
Illustrated by JosepH M. Giegson. 


*The Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
2 vols. Illustrated by Toomas McILvAINE. 


*Tennyson’s Complete Poems. 
2 vols, Illustrated by CHARLES Howarp JouHNSON. 


Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most pro- 
fosely illustrated by new halt-tone engravings after origi- 
nal designs made especially for the woik. Many ot the 
illustrations are ful.-page, a1 dthe remainder: re of various 
sizes and odd shapes, and are set in the text in the French 
style, with wide margins. 

Price, each, cloth or orchid bi ding, ... . . $1.50 

For half caif and other fine bindings, ranging from $3.00 
to $5.00, send for descriptive catalogue. 





STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 


A large number of choice sets of standard books, 
= bound, and peed suitable for holiday 
esents. ’ 
In the popular VIGNETTE SERIES, 12mo volumes, with 


100 original illustrations each—the following volumes 





are offered as sets, each i: box, in the new hal lo 
andawhite binding: asad 
Lucile and Princess, 2 vols., 8 $4.00 
Faust and Lalla okh, 2 vols., + 4.00 
Tennyson, Complete, 2 vols., . 4.00 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 7 4.00 
,ompen. I . ee sales aides cat 2.00 
ompeii an rabian ] a: « ee 
Water Babies, vol. . ha Sis . ee a 3.09 


With back and half sides of white vellum cloth, st d 
with gold. With outer half side in red cloth, also stamped 
with neat design in gold. Each book protected by a heavy 
wrapper of red cloth, 


‘The following sets are offered in the beautiful orchid 
binding : 
Lucile and Princess, 2 vols. . ... 
Faust and Lalla Rookh, 2 vols., . . . . 3.00 
Lucile, Faust, Lalla Rookh, Treasury of 
Favorite Poems, 4vols., .... .. 6.00 


The following sets are offered in the beautiful 
enngeard back cloth Giding: ey ee 


« « $3.06 


Arabian Nights, 2 vols., a ae. 

Last Days of Pompeii, 1 vol., ..... 2.00 

Arabian Nights and Last Days of Pom- 
peii, together, 3 vols. ......2... «26,00 





16MO POETS 


Some of the most popular volumes of this series are 
now offered in sets, boxed. 


In“ orchid” binding. 
Poems of Thomas Gray, George Eliot, and 
W. M.'Thackeray,:vols. ...... 
London Lyrics, London Rhymes, Lyra 
Elegantiarum, and Heine’s Book of 
EE ar rere Aa 
Lucile, Tennyson’s Lyrical Poems, The 
Golden Treasury, and Faust, 4 vo's., . 4.00 
Point Lace and Diamonds, etween 
Times, Madrigals and 
Caps and Bells, 4 vols., 
New “ red-and-white”’ binding. 
Poems of Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
Heine’s Book of Songs, 3 vols., . . . $4 50 
Lucile, Tennyson’s Lyrical Poems, The 
Golden Treasury, and Faust, 4 vols., . 


3.00 


4.00 


Catches, and 
ao. © ee 4.00 


6.00 








RELICIOUS VOLUMES 


The following volumes of this series are now offered in 
the orchid binding, in a set, in a box : 
Imitation of Christ, 
Rel:gious Poems, and 
hristian Year. 
Price, asa set, boxed, 


BLUE AND COLD SERIES 


. Works by popular authors in an attractive new bind- 
ing of half cloth, at moderate prices. 


FAMOUS ESSAYISTS 
Essays of Leigh Hunt. 
Essays of Charles Lamb. 
Essays of William Hazlitt. 


LANDOR’S SELECT WORKS 
Imaginary Conversations. 
Pericles and Aspasia. 
Pentameron. 

THE CREAT MORALISTS 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
The pohings of Epictetus. 

Thoughts of Seneca. 


Sold separately, or in sets, boxed. Price, each volume, 
cloth, $1.00; half calf, $2.00. : 


THE CEORCE A. BAKER SERIES 

A new edition of the works of this popular author. 
Bad Habits of Good Society. 
West Point and Other Stories. 
Point Lace and Diamonds. 

16mo, half cleth, new “* lace” binding, gilt top. 

Price, each volume, ... . . . hw « Shes 

‘As a set of three vols., in a box, 3.00 


DRIFT FROM THE SEA SERIES 
Two charming gift-books devoted to illustrations and 
verses of the sea, the ship, and the sailor, and to certain 
phases of life as symbolized by them. 
I. Drift from the Sea of Life. 
Illustrated by C. McKniGut Smitu. , 
ith 16 full-page plates in EXQUISITE COLOR-WORK in 
fac-simile of water-color sketches, accompanied by appro- 
priate poetry of the sea, and with 16 additional leaves of 
marine illustrativns in monotint, accompanied by poems 
by favorite authors. 2 
1 vol., oblong 4to, boards, in a box, ‘ 
me II. Songs of the Sea. 
Illustrated by REyNoLps BEAL. Similar to'* Drift from 
the Sea of Life.” but with numerous beautiful full-page 
illustrations in blues and browns, accompanied by appr-- 
priate selections from well-known poems on the sea. 
1 vol., large oblong 4to, boards, in a box, 


MOTHER GOOSE BOOKS 
Maud Humphrey’s Mother Goose. 

A most_attractive work, and unquestionably the hand- 
somest ‘* Mother Goose ’’ ever published. ith 24 Cole 
ored plates, accompanied by appropriate verses. 

Ra ess in sk es se wt 8 ee 

Favorite Rhymes from Mother Goose. 

This book is made up of selections from ‘‘ Maud Hum- 
phrey’s Mother Goose,” with just half the number of 
colored plates in the larger book. 

Large ato, boards,. ... . 


» $3.00 











$2.50 


$1.50 





$1.25 





CALENDARS FOR 1892 
Forty-three varieties of _ca'endars, ranging in price from 
25 cents to $2.50 each. From designs,by such well-known 
artists as MAupD HumpuHrey, Francis Day, . 
McVicKAR, PAULINE SUNTER, and FRANK M. Grec- 
ory. Exquisite color-work, and choice novelties. Send 
for catalogue. 





DICTIONARIES 
Ouing to the large sale last year of our ‘‘ German- 
English Dictionary,” by W. James and C, STOFFEL, two 
companion volumes have been published by us as follows: 
French-English Dictionary. 
By W. James and A. Mote. 
Fourteenth edition of this valuable work. 
Italian-English Dictionary. 
By W. James and G. Grass1. 
Tenth edition of this important dictionary. 
Each 1 vel. large 12mo, half wine-culored leather, ma- 
a halk 0 A ele ele. $2.1 








GIFTS 


POCKET DICTIONARIES 


A series of popular dictionaries by J E. WEsSELEY 
condensed, but containing all the common words in each 
language. Clearly printed and well bound. 


German-English Dictionary. 
French-English Dictionary. 
Italian-English Dictionary. 

Spanish-English Dictionary. 


Each 1 vol., 16mo, half wine-colored leather, $1.00 





DICTIONARY, THE THUMB 


A most useful little book, containing 15,000 words. 
By pecan words which do not offer any difficulty in 
either spelling or pronunciation, space has been found 
for a considerable number of puzzling words found in 
scientific and higher literature. It contains also explana 
tions of a large number ot philosophical, hterary, and 
technical terms. 


64mo, cloth, red edges, with design of the globe on the 
cover. Price, : ; ; ; E 50 cents. 





BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 
Edited by Percy FitzGerRAvp. 


An attractive and cheap edition of this work, in very 
large type,on g paper, and well bound. It contains 
an interesting sketch of BoswELt, and also an appendix 
by H. S. Tepper, of the Atheneum Club, London, with 
portrait. 

hg 8vo, Goth, silt tops, in a box, 


. $6.00 
ame, half calf, gilt tops, ina box,. . . .. 


12,00 





ATLAS OF THE WORLD, THE 


Muttum IN Parvo. A perfect pocket Atlas. With - 
double-page maps, corrected in accordance with t 
latest explorations. Full of valuable statistical informa- 
tion as to every country in the world, including the 
latest census returns of the United States. Over 24,000 
copies of this valuable little work have been sold in Great 
Britain in a comparatively short time. ; 
16mo, cloth binding, with lettering and design of the 
o « @ + USS 


globe on the cover, in colorcd inks, 





COURACE 

By Rutu Ocpen, author of last year’s remarkable suc- 
cess, ** A Loyal Little Red-Coat.” 

A touching snd wholesome story of child life in the de- 
lightfud st e of this graces ul writer. With twenty origi- 
nal illustrations by FREDERICK C. Gorpow, beautitully 
executed, 

1 vol., 12mo, “‘ orchid” or cloth binding, . 


WATER COLOR FAC-SIMILES 
The most remarkable line of these pictures now in the 
market, done in a manner that cannot be excelled. 
Ideal Heads. By Maup Humpnurrey. 

Six delightful examples of feminine beauty, in torchon 
mat, $1.50; signed proofs, torchon mat, 20x24, . $3.00 
Society Pictures. 

By Francis Day and H. W. McVicKar. 
Twenty-four exquisite fac-: imiles of water-color sketches 
of society life, 75 cents; in torchon mat, 16x20. 


FRA ANCELICO PICTURES 


Exact representations of Fra Ange'ico’s works in _re- 
duced size. Highly finished with background in burnished 
gold bronze. 


‘**Madonna della Stella.” 
* Gloria in Excelsis.”’ 
** Jubilate Deo.’’ 
*“Cantate Domino.” 
“Te Deum Laudamus.”’ 
** Laudate Dominum.” 


$1.00 


$1.25 








Price, e ch, in handsome torchon mat, rox12, . 





MOTHER CGOOSE PICTURES 
By Maup Humpurey. 


Exquisite fac-simtles of new water-color sketches . 
scenes from © Mother Goose.”? Unquestionab'y the hand- 
somest pictures of the kind ever published. Beautifully 
executed in fourteen colors. Each illustrates a rhyme 
from Mother Goose. 


Price, each, in handsome torchun mat, 50 cents 


Send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. On receipt f fen cents TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 
if 


On receipt of advertised price, any publication wi. 


be sent (at publishers’ expense) to any address. 


Mention The Christian Union. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


182 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Bible Studies f’g2 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


“Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
work he undertakes.”—Christian Inquirer. 


1zmo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 


For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. Sent, 
bostpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
Techvapta the eect cf portes. DEW. &. BUNK 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 30th St., New Vork. 














Cut This Out 





54 


And send it with your name and address to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y., 


and you will receive by return mail a sample set of 


AMERICA’S 4 GREATEST PERIODICALS 
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MACMILLAN & (0S 
N ew Books 


Vol. 11. Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Sermons 


Preached in Lincoln’s InnChapel. By FREDERICK 
DENISON MAURICE. Complete in six volumes. 
Vols. I. and II., 12mo, $1.25 each. 


The Divine Library of the 
Old Testament 


Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Perma- 
nent Value. Five Lectures by A. F. KIRKPAT- 
RICK, B.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


New and Cheaper Edition, $2.00. 
Sketch of the History of 
Israel and Judah 


By J. WELLHAUSEN. New Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


New and Enlarged Edition, $4.50- 


Brahmanism and Hinduism; 


Or, Religious Thought and Life in India as Based 
on the Veda and other Sacred Books of the 
Hindus. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS 
K.C.1.E., author of ‘‘ Buddhism,” etc. New an 
Enlarged Edition, with Portiait. 8vo, $4.50. 


New Volume of the Aldine Poets. 
The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Gray 


English and Latin. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Life, Notes, and a Bibliography, by JoHN BRAD- 


SHAW, M.A., LL.D. With Portrait. 16mo, 75 
cents. 
New Volume of Bohn’s Library. 
Voltaire’s Tales 
Zadig, and other Tales, 1746-1764. A New 


Translation. By ROBERT BRUCE BOSWELL, 
M Bohn’s Standard Library. 12mo, $1. 


A New Book by Archibald Forbes. 
Barracks, Bivouacs, and 
Battles 


By ARCHIBALD ForBeEs, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New Books for the Young 


Barerock ; 


Or, the Island of Pearls. By HENRY NASH. 


Illus- 
trated by Lancelot Spee 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
By Alfred J. Church: 


The Story of the Iliad 


With colored illustrations after Flaxman. 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


The Story of the Odyssey 


With colored illustrations after Flaxman. 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


Stories from the Bible 


Second Series. With Illustrations by JuLtus 
SCHNORR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. First Series. 
With Illustrations by JULIUS SCHNORR. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


12mo, 


I2mo, 


New Book by Mrs. Marshall. 
Winifrede’s Journal 


By EMMA MARSHALL, author of ‘| Mrs. Mainwar- 

oss Journal,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, 
1.25. 

A Pair of Originals 


By E. WARD, author of “Fresh from the Fens.” 
With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


New Book by Mrs. Molesworth. 
Nurse Heatherdale’s Story 
By Mrs. MoLEswortTH, author of “Carrots,’’ etc. 


With illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Tim: A Story of School Life 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


All purchasers of books are invited to send for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas and Holiday Gift 
Books, which will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Ave., - New York 





Dodd, Mead & Company 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York 





William Hogarth. A Memoir with Bibliog- 
raphy and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings. By 
usTin Dosson, with numerous illustrations znd pho- 
togravure reproductions. Octavo, 400 pp., net $7.50; 
large paper, $15.00. 


A History of the Modern Styles of Arch- 
itecture. By James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S.. 
etc., etc, Revised and brought ‘cown to the present 
time, with many new illustrations by Robert Kerr, 
Professor of Architecture in King’s College, I ondon. 
Two volumes, octavo, with nearly six hundred illustra- 
tiors, half roan, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 

Eastern and Indian Architecture. By 
James Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc., etc. A 
new edi.ion from new plates, with several hundred il- 
Justrations. Two volumes, octavo, half roan, $10.00; 
half morocco, $15.00. 

The Financier and the Finances of the 
Revolution: A Life of Robert Morris. By Prof. 
Wo. G. Sumner, of Yale University. Two volumes, 
octavo, cloth, $5.00. 

IN THE GIUNTA SERIES 

Prison Life During the French Revolu- 
tion. From the French of the Duchesse de Duras, 
née Noailles. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 
Edited, with an introduction, by BRANDER Mart- 
THEWS. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 

The Journal of Maurice de Guérin. With 


a biographical and literary memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
From the 2oth French edition by Jessie Frothingham. 
12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 

The Citation, etc., of William Shaks- 
peare, By WALTER SavaGe LAnpor. With an in- 
troduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, cloth, cut 
or uncut, $1.25. 

Previou-ly publi-hed in this series—Peg Weting- 
ton, by Cuas. REApgE; Christie Johnstone, by 


Cuas. READE; Four French Women, by AusTIN 
Dosson. 


IN THE PORTIA SERIES 
Talks with Girls on Self-Culture. By 


Evtza CuesTer, author of ‘‘ Girls and Women. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Physical Development and Exercise for 


Women. Illustrated. By D.. MAry Tay_or Bis- 
SELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This series is intended especially for women. Additional 
volumes are in preparation. 


Studies in Literature. By HAMILTON W. 
Mapsier, author of *‘My Study Fire,’’ ** Under the 
Trees,” etc , etc. 12mo, boards or cloth, $1.25. 

Also ready the third edition My Study Fire, with 


Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Works of Charles Dickens. An en- 
tirely new edition from entirely new plates, Illustra- 


ted with etchings and engravings by Cruikshank, Sey- 
mour, H. K. Browne (Phiz), Barnard, and others. 
Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00; 

calf or morocco, $120.00. 

Schouler’s History of the United States. 
By James ScHoucer. A new volume, bringing the 
oe down to the Civil War. Volume 5, octavo, cioth, 

2.25. 
IN THE SERIES MAKERS OF AMERICA 

John Winthrop. By Rev. JosErH H. TwI- 
CHELL. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Robert Fulton. By Prof. R. H. THuRsTON, 
of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Thomas Hooker. By GrorcE L. WALKER, 
D.D. 12mo,cloth, 75 cents. 


Cotton Mather. By Prof. BARRETT WEN- 
DELL, of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations, 


By Wu. E..tiot Grirris, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


General Houston. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Previously published in this Series—George and 

ecilius Calvert, by Wm. Hanp Browne; James 
Edward Oglethorpe, by Henry Bruce; Alexan- 
der Hamilton, by Prof. SumnER, of Yale University; 
Francis Higginson, by THomMas WENTWORTH Hic. 
GINSON. Other volumes will follow rapidly. 


By HENRY BRUCE, Esq. 


House and Hearth. Essays on the Domes- 
tic Relations. By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Watch Ho! Watch! On Life’s Deep Sea. 
By Extsapetu N. Litt xe. Illustrated from designs 
in water colors. Oblong quarto, boards, $2.50; cloth, 

3.50; morocco b%°°. Also new edition of Log 
ook Notes, and the Weather Bow, by the same 
author. 

Four French Women. By AusTIN Dos- 


son. An édition de luxe, with many illustrations in 
photogravure. Octavo, white cloth, gilt, $2.00; large 
paper, $5.00. 


IN THE SERIES GREAT EXPLORERS 


Sir John Franklin and the Northwest 
Passage. By Capt. ALBERT MARKHAM, R.N., 
12mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. 


Previously pebtiched in this Series—John Davis, by 
CLemMents R. MARKHAM; Palestine, by Major Con- 
DER; ange Park and the Late ay, by JosEPx 
Tuomson; Ferdinand Magellan, by GuILLeMmarp. 


The Countess Rudolstadt: A Sequel to 
Consuelo. By Gzorce Sanp. Translated from the 
French by Frank H. Potter, Esq. Two volumes, 
12m0, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 

Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime, and Other 
Stories. By Oscar WIvpg, author of “* Intentions” 
and other essays. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

In Biscayne Bay. A Novel, the scene of 
which is laid off the Florida coast. With thirty-five 
illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 

A Sister to Esau. A Novel. By AMELIA 
E. Barr, author of *‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. A love 
story. By Ame.ia E. Barr, author of ‘‘ Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife,” etc., etc. Profusely illustrated by Frank 
M. Gregory. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Haunted Pool. By GEORGE SAND. 
With 14 illustrations after Rudeaux, and many head 
and tail pieces by Gregory. Octavo. Uniform with 
“The Abbé Constantin.’? Paper, $1.75; half cloth, 
gilt tops, or half leather, $2.50; half levant, $5.00. 


A Marriage for Love. By Lupovic Ha- 
LEVY. Illustrated by Wilson de Meza. Octavo. Uni- 


form with e é Constantin,” etc. Paper, 
$1.75; half cloth or half leather, gilt tops, $2.50; 
6? f liheery $5.00. 

Near to Nature’s Heart. By E. P. Ror. 
A holiday edition in small octavo, with portrait and 
many, illustrations by Frederick "Diehiman. Cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 


Battle-Feld and Victory. By WILLIS J. 
Assot. A sequel to “ Battle-Fields of ’61” and 
‘* Battle-Fields and Camp-Fires.”” Quarto, cloth, with 
many illustrations, $3.00. 

Witch Winnie’s Mystery; a Sequel to 
Witch Winnie. By Evizasetu W. CHAMPNEY. 
With illustrations by Gibson., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Elsie’s Vacation. A new volume in the 
Elsie Series) By MARTHA FIntey. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Set, 17 volumes, $21.25. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 
LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 
265,672 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books, AT YOUR PRICE 
354,672 Magnificent English and American Books, AT OUR PRICE 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer-Books, Etc, AT’ ANW PRICE 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


81 CHAMBERS STREET 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, - ~ 


“ NEW YORK 
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JAMES POTT & CO. Publish 
The following new and excellent works: 
The Cup of Loving Service 


By E. D. Taytor. Full-page illustrations by F. M. 
Gregory; handsomely printed on coated paper, and 
bound in white cloth; specially designed cover in gold 
and color; small quarto, in box. Price $1.00. 


Pax Vobiscum 
By Henry Drummonp. Beautifully illustrated by F. M. 
Gregory; cover designed by same artist, in gold and 
color on white; small quarto. Price $1.00. 


Greatest Thing in the World 


By Henry Drummonp. Illustrated by well-known art- 
ists, and handsomely printed in two co'ors; bound in 
white, gold, and color; cover designed especially for 
this book; small quarto, in box. Price $1.00. 


The Programme of Christianity 

Contents.—Introduction. The Founding of the Society. 
The Programme of the Society. The Machinery of 
the Society. A New Address by Henry Drummonp, 
uniform with the previous bocklets. Price 35 cents; 
cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Just Ready. 


Baxter’s Second Innings: a Book 
for Boys 


By Henry Drummonp. Cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Beautiful Thoughts from Henry 
Drummond 


Arranged for each day of the year by Elizabeth Cureton, 
Artistically bound in contrast cloth, gold, silver, and 
ink, 24mo, 250 pages, 75 cents. Ready. 


Kindness 
Kindness in General, Kind Thoughts, Kind Words, Kind 
Actions. .By Rev. F. W. Faser New edition, new 
plates, bound in white leatherette, gold top and sides, 
50 cents, “ nr 
Simplicity 
Self-deceit, Wounded Feelings, Weariness in Well-Doing, 
A Taste for Reading. By Rev. F. W. Faser. New 
edition, new plat’s, ‘bound in white leatherette, gilt 
top and sides, 50 cents. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful 


By Wo.C, Gannett and J. L. Jonss. White leatherette, 
gilt top, 50 cents; also cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


14 & 16 Astor Place, New York 


To Pastors and 
S. §. Superintendents. 


We have during 1891 supplied 1500 pastors and su- 
perintendents with thirty good books fresh from the 
press at an expense of less than $1 per month to 
each patron. Could_fill this page with grateful 
words. Send forour Book Contract Plan, and 
prospectus of next 6 months issues. 

CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand places. 
This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent Discoveries and 
Political changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the World, and will be found 
invaluable for reference and general use. 

Large imperial 4to, half Moroce0.: . «..06.06 oeiee ce cccccebecesee sf OO 
“ This Atlasis learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 
there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia. Inthe present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world ts set before us with i my tp mae 
detail, and beauty of map-making. The descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical information, good taste.and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 


“An admirable atlas. . . . All [maps] are exquisite examples of the highest style of engraving and the 
most tasteful coloring. . . . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that they all are revised 
down to the pte date. . .. Another feature is the liberal space given to this country. Besides 
the general map of the United States there are six others presenting the States in groups on a much larger 
scale; and there are also well-executed plans of the chief cities and their envirens. Additional tables of 
population, commerce, and other statistics complete a particularly satisfactory volume.”—. Y. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and Districts, and 
a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over Five Thousand Places 
throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 

REGO NOUN PGE BOC ic. ccc cadide ate sees a's 6s basb een naese ce ShlOO 








This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and Changes, 
and its Physical and Classical Maps and other F-ducational features make it valuable for Schools 
and Colleges. 


‘*Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . . We have not met with 
a more complete book of the kindin ouch a cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”— The Churchman. 
“An excellent book'of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
different departments of geography. It is in a most eonvenient form for the study table.—PUBLIC OPINION. 
‘“* A most valuable work in a small compass.” —/ournal of Commerce. 
“These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purposes. One map showing the North 
Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.””—School Journal. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers 





33 East 17th Street (Union Square), - - - - - - - NEW YORK 
SSS 
;, PETERSON’S ,.0o5: 
( ILLUSTRATED 


« —-1892-—-_;MAGAZINE 
Among its contributors for 1892 will be Rebecca Harding Davis, M. G. McClelland, 


Alice Maude Ewell, Howard Seely, Edgar Fawcett, Julian Hawthorne, Frank Lee Benedict, 
and many others whose ability guarantees the choicest of reading. The fashions of the day 
6 are fully described and illustrated ; many new designs in needle, fancy, and decorative work 
will be given each month; many subjects of interest to every household will be discussed— 
S making it THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME, 

TERMS: $2.00 per year. Large reductions to clubs, and elegant premiums to those 

; getting up clubs. Sample copy to anyone desiring to get up a club. 

appress PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, 

(i Mention this paper. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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cf hs 
S ; The Full Prospectus of Notable Features for 1892 and Specimen Copies will be sent Free. p 
| Brilliant Contributors. ‘ 
y Articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom are b 
) The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. — Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. — Andrew Carnegie. — Cyrus W. Field. \ 
5 The Marquis of Lorne. — Justin McCarthy, M.P.— Sir Lyon Playfair. — Frank R. Stockton. i 
] Henry Clews. — Vasili Verestchagin. — W. Clark Russell. — The Earl of Meath.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. i 
, Camilla Urso.— Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, and One Hundred Others. hs 
Ges b 
Y The Volume for 1892 will Contain Q 
Nine Ilustrated Serial Stories. 100 Stories of Adventure. The Best Short Stories. b 
; Articles of Practical Advice. Sketches of Travel. Hints on Self-Education. \ 
‘| Glimpses of Royalty. Popular Science Articles. Household Articles. | 
| Railway Life and Adventure. Charming Children’s Page. Natural History Papers. | 
4 1 


3} 7oo Large Pages. Five Double Holiday Numbers. Illustrated Weekly Supplements. Nearly 1ooo Illustrations. 








| “A Yard 
of Roses, 
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New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive The Companion 
Free to Jan., 1892, and for a Full Year from that Date. This offer in- 
cludes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S Double 
Holiday Numbers. Any person who mentions this paper when subscrib- 
ing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled “A YARD OF 
ROSES.” Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-office Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 


Free to 
Jan. 1892 | 
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A Memorandum, 


For Use When You are Seeking the Best of 
all Gifts for Young or Old, 


Choice Books. 


Stoddard’s Abraham Lincoln. 
New, revised edition, with much new mat- 
ter. J/lustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 


‘** Intensely readable from beginning to end, Mr. Stod- 
dard’s, in our opinion, approaches closely to the ideal biog- 
raphy.”—Literary World, Boston. 


Bullet and Shell: A Story of War, 
as the Soldier Saw It. By Maj. Geo. 
F. WiLuiams. J/lustrated by EDWIN 
FORBES. 8vo, $2.00. 


** We know of one family where this book has-been read 
with delight by six successive boys. General McClellan 
called it ‘an admirable picture of the interior of army 
life ;? Grant praised its truthfulness to history ; Sherman 
strongly commended it, especially its humor and fun,”’— 
‘We know of no mre stirring and soul-inspiring book to 
delight the old soldier’s heart. .Y. Com. Advertiser, 
Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves 

from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. By 
Dr. HENRY C. McCook, Vice-President 
Acad. Nat. Sciences. Profusely illustrated. 
Wellindexed. New popular edition, $1.50, 

** Delightful talks on the characteristics and habits of 
irsects, the part they play in the economy of the animal 
and vegetable world, superstitions connected with them, 
etc.””—Boston A dvertiser. i 

“A perpetual passport to the minor kingdoms of na- 
ture.”—V. Y. Mail and Express. 

Southern California: Its Valleys, 
Hills, and Streams; its Animals, Birds, 
and Fishes; its Gardens, Farms, and 
Climate.’ By THEODORE S. VAN DYKE, 
author of “ The Still Hunter,” “ Rifle, Rod, 
and Gun in California,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

“* Mr. Van Dyke has lived nearly twenty years in South- 
ern California, and hunted, fished, and tramped over every 
acre of it. Heis the most competent, accomplished, and 
level-headed hi-torian California ever had. He has a very 
practical turn, and is thoroughly a man of affairs, and by 
experience thoroughly up in agriculture, horticulture, the 
problem of immigratinn, etc. Besides all this he has un- 
common powers of description anda genuine literary gift,”’ 
—Cuas. DupLey WARNER. 

Tourgee’s Novels: “ Murvale East- 
man: Christian Socialist,” $1.50; The 
Great Sonthern Series—* Hot Plow- 
shares,” “Figs and Thistles,” “ A Royal 
Gentleman,” “ A Fool’s Errand,” “ Bricks 
Without Straw,” $1.50 each ; “ John Eax” 
(including “Mamelon” and “ Zouri’s 
Christmas”), $1.25; and “Black Ice” 
(a winter story of the North), $1.25. 


‘** Now the writer draws lines of pathos and delicate 
humor as finely as though a woman held the, pen, then 
flashes out a bolt of vigorous thought, far-reaching, astute, 
philosophical, caust‘c, witty, satirical, even statesmanlike. 
—Jackson (Mich.) C2tizen. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 


Your Pastor, your young man or maiden 
away at college, some friend who needs 
inspiration or sensible counsel in spiritual 
matters, you yourself for reading next win- 
ter, would enjoy one or more of these fa- 
mous and helpful books. Send for the list. 


Spirit and Life: Thoughts for To- 
Day. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. 
Vellum cloth, $1. 

** Rarely has there been published in this country a finer 
volume of sermons, more worthy of publication, or better 
fitted to be of actual helpfulness to Christian thought and 
the spiritual life.”— 7he Advance. 

Books by Lyman Abbott. “Signs 
of Promise,” a compact volume of his 
Plymouth Church Sermons. $1.50. 


“* Thrill with the currents of hope, born of a survey of 
the past and making contact with the unseen future.””— 
The Critic. 


“The Gospel Commentary,” giving the 
four Gospels interwoven into one, with 
multitudinous notes, original and selected 
from 340 authors. By J. R. GILMORE 
and LYMAN ABBOTT. 840 pp. $1.50. 


‘** Just the_thing for a pastor’s study table.’’—-A. H. 
Braprorp, D.D.  - 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song. The 
ever-new Family.Library of Poetry, edited 
by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Six 
Hundred volumes:in One; the garnered 
wheat of the Poets of the English-speaking 
world. Beautifully illustrated and bound. 


“* The most complete and satisfactory work of the kind 


ever issued.”—New Vark Tribune. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


*,* Send for our selected Catalogue of Choice 
Reading, mailed free. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COS LIST 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN 


Or, Scenes in the Days of Nero 


An Historic Tale. By the Venerable ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., author of “The Life of 
Christ,” etc. One volume, large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

“* This novel of Imperial Rome is the most notable, and will also poors, we expect, the most popular, piece of fiction 

we owe to the author’s pen. t is impossible not, to admire the vigorous portraiture of historical p2rsonages and 


the brilliancy and extraordinary vivacity of the descriptions. It is just the kind of book to become widely 
popular.”’— Zhe Spectator. 


The Blue Poetry Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 12 plates and 88 
ag ee in the text. By H. J. ord and Lan- 
celot Speed. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, $2.00. 

“The purpose of this collection is to put before chil- 
dren and yess people poems which are good in them- 
selves, and especiaily fitted to live. as Theocritus says, 
on the lips of the young. The editor has been guided 
to a great extent, in making his choice by recollections o! 
what particularly pleased himself in youth.” —Pre/ace. 


Uniform with the above. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00. 
The Red Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00. 








Preludes and Studies 


Musical Themes of the Day. By W. J. HENDER- 
son. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


*,* This volume contains a new discussion of Wagner’s 
“*Der Ring des Nibelungen,” together with some other 
interesting Wagnerian essays. That portion of the book 
dealing with ‘‘The Evolution of Piano Music’ covers 
many facts not before accessible in collected form, 
and most of which are not to be found in any other work 
in English. 

By the same author. 


The Story of Music. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 








NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
SEAS AND LANDS 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., etc.,, author of “The Light of Asia,’ etc. With 40 full- 
page illustrations from photographs and 30 illustrations in the text. 8vo, 540 pages, gilt top, $3.00. 

** Sir Edwin Arnold writes with an enthusiasm which is thoroughly contagious. . . . The work is illustrated with 

many pictures of scenes, persons, and places which add to its vividness and its value, . . . Taken as a whole the book is 


a most delightful and readable volume, and one which gives an excellent idea of the countries with which it deals,””— 
Boston Courier. 





Greek Lyric Poetry The Inheritance of the 


A Complete Collection of the Surviving Passages . j 
from the Greek Song-writers. Arranged with Saints 


prefatory articles, introductory matter and com- 
mentary. By GEORGE S. FARNELL, M.A., As- 
sistant Master at St. Paul’s School, late Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, pages xvi.- 
490, $5.00. 


Or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and the 
Life of the World to Come. Collected chiefly 
from English writers by L. P. Witha Preface by 
the Rev. HENRY ScotT HOLLAND, M.A., Canon 


Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS’ NEW BOOK. 


WITH MY FRIENDS 
Tales Told in Partnership 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With an Introductory Essay on the Art and Mastery of Collaboration. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 


Six tales written in partnership with Mr. H.C. Bunner, Mr. G. H. Jessop, Mr. W. H. Pollock, and Mr. “F. 
Anstey,’ with an introductory Essay reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. 


Japanese Letters 


Eastern impressions of Western men and manners, 
as contained in the correspondence of Tokiwara 
and Vashiri. 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 


Angling Sketches 


By ANDREW LANG. With etchings and illustra- 


Edited by Commander HAsTINGs tions reproduced from drawings by W. S. Burn- 
BERKELEY, R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. Murdoch, Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
2.25. 


*,* Here we have a ‘piquant account of the impression 
made by European life and thought on an intelligent and 
educated Japanese who ‘expresses frankly and kindly his 
opinion as to the morality, the theology, the politics, and 
the arts of the English and the French. 


*,* This is a volume to delight the Angler, the Scots- 
man, and the lover of the supernatural, for Mr. Lang 
skillfully mingles eerie legends with the story of his fishing 
adventures. The illustrations are varied and abundant. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK 
THE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL ISSUED 

: 

| 
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Send Ten Cents for 
The Christmas Book Buyer 


It is the most beautiful literary annual published. Be- 
tween its covers of gold, crimson, and green will be 
found a full review of the holiday books of 1891. More 
than 80 of the richest illustrations from the leading 
works are given, making of the number a complete and 
handsome résumé of illustrated holiday literature. 

Famous writers contribute special articles and signed 
reviews. The list of writers includes: 


J. Ashby Sterry, 
Rossiter Johnson, 
Marty Wilkins, 
Tudor Jenks, 
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Susan Coolidge, 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, 
Arlo Bates, 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Kenyon Cox, . 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


PEELE 


YORK: ff 


c l 


SoS ED ELOERONRE RAS The illustrations are by the following eminent artists: 


Edward Whymper, 
Alfred Parsons, 
Robert Blum, 


Howard Pyle, 
Frank T. Merrill, 
A. B. Frost, 


- Joseph Pennell, 
W. St. John Harper, 
Hy. Sandham, 


W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, 
And others. 


Reginald B. Birch, 
E. H. Garrett, 





FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


‘* There is not in America or in England a more comprehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the buying of 
books than is this handsome little periodical.’’ 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 
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THE PEOPLE’S WORSHIP E Pp DUTT S 
AND PSALTER: A Complete Order of Service 
for Morning and Evening Worship in Christian ON & CO 
Congregations, by ROBERT S. leacAgtnun, e e 
D.D., and Rev. FRANCIS BELLAMY. Regular 
Fine Art Color Books for Children 


Edition (half morocco), 50 cents. Plain cloth, 
y, A Round Robin 


flexible cover, 30 cents. 
THE PASTOR’S HANDBOOK 

With 16 full-page colored illustrations. By Miss H. M. 
BENNETT. And 32 pages of monotints and text. 4to. 


and Ritual of Scriptural and Poetical Selections, 
Colored board cover, cloth back, $2.00. 








b ev. W. W. Evarts, D.D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Flexible leather, $1.00. , ” 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND 
GENERAL HISTORY, by Ropert H. LAs- 
BERTON. Cloth, $2.00. Library Edition (half 
morocco), full gilt, $3.50. 


PRINCIPLES anD PRACTICE 
OF MORALITY, or Ethical Principles Dis- 
‘cussed and Applied, by Rev. E. G. Ropinson, 
D.D., LL.D, ex-President of Brown University. 
Cloth, $1.60. 


Holly Bough Series 
Six books in box, each book bound in colored board 
cover, cloth back, and containing 4 full-page color pictures 
and 8 pages of illustrated type matter. Set, $1.50. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the early 
publication of several important new books. Among Four Feet by Two 
them: 


Studies in Ethics and Religion, by Pres. ALVAH Colored Board cover, cloth back, 8 colored plates and 72 illustrated type 
Hovey, D.D., LL.D, of Newton Theological Insti- 


tution. pages, $1.50. 
The Revisers’ Greek Text: An Examination of 


Some Readings Adopted by ‘he Recent Anglo-A i- i j 
en ree the New Testament, by Rev. SW. Blind Man's Bluff 
HITNEY, A. 


Songs for All Seasons: Containing a Song for 
pach Day in the Year, by Rev..S. DrypEN PHEL-pPs, 


A Treatise on Psycholo.y, by Prof. Noan K.| A Long Time Ago 


Davis, of the Univer:ity of Virginia. : 
Colored board cover, cloth back, with 8 color pages, and 24 pages of mono- 
tints and type matter, $1.00. 


Colored board cover, cloth back, with 8 colored pages, and 24 pages of mono- 
tints and type matter, $1.50. 


SEND: FOR CATALOGUE containing full list of 
our publications. 
Silver, Burdett & Company | Hide and Seek 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston Colored board cover, cloth back, 24 color pages and 32 illustrated type pages, 


$1.00. 








Ladies are invited to inspect our unrivaled assortment of books for children. 


gy FP: DETTTOnN @ CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
31 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 





Siberia 
‘and the Exile System, 











BY 
George Kennan. 


The book upon which Mr. Kennan has been 
so long engaged,—his world-famous articles 
from ‘Tne Century, revised and rewritten, 

yy with appendixes containin gimportant original 4 
documents, secret stenographic reports, cita- 
tions from Russian newspapers, etc. Issued 
simultaneously in five languages. 1000 pages 
richly illustrated, two volumes, price $6.00. 


y Now Ready 


f_, Sold by booksellers everywhere and published by 


: 4 THE CENTURY CO., 
j 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








PUBLICATIONS OF FLEMING H REVELL (OMPARY\-4 
HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT 


New Volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Series.” 
UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn with 

pen and pencil. With a map and 155 engrav- 

ings. By RICHARD Lovett, M.A. Octavo, 
gilt edges, cloth, $3.20. 

This is an entirely new book. The author has tried 
to make the volume useful to the general reader, and 
suggestive on such matters as emigration and educa- 
tion and state and municipal government. 














A Study of Islam. 


THE CALIPHATE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND FALL. From Original Sources. By 
Sir Witt1AM Muir, K.C.S.I. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.20. 

“This is the only book of its kind in the English 
language, we believe, and it will be gladly received by 
many classes of readers.’’— The Churchman. 
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A New Life of Christ, 
THE EARTHLY FOOTPRINTS OF OUR RISEN LORDILLUMINED. A continuous narrative 


H 1s ding to the Revised Version. I lucti Rev. n HALL, D.D. 
Pastors, Sunday School Superin With ny fullpage ‘iftone flstrations Small wo ee BSE ES: 
eages, with si OK-Mark in attractive DOX, $2.00. 





The illustrations consist of original drawings by Davis, Whitney, and August Wills, and copies of pictures by 
Hofman, Hurt, Munkacsy, Miiller, Raphael, Paul Veronese, Da Vinel. and other masters in sacred art. The 
material used in this production is of the finest coated paper manufactured, specially prepared, so as to obtain the 
best results from the half-tone illustration. A highly decorated cover of the best Englis h cloth completes one of the 
choicest gift-books of the season. 


Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study of the Bible, 
The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
: January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A.., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
IT cavers the, entire feidy and 
covers the entire e an 
down to date. ‘ + renee 
ITVis absolutely unsectarian, and_ special 








Misti: Misaiiie For Mission Work. 

Hedi : OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. By Rev. 

THREE GATES ON A SIDE, and Other C. H. TynpAL, Pastor of the Broome Street 
Sermons. By CHARLEs H. PARKHU RST, D.D. Tabernacle, New York City. Introduction by 
12mo, 271 pages, Cloth, $1.25. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 142m0, cloth, fully 
‘ We hog ose gg = delight is thom as illustrated, $1.00. 

refreshing, and take off our hat to Dr. Parkhurst as “a 207 ME Se See A 

the exceptional man on whom rules break down.”— PR aye head Prybon portyinnrt prom — 

articles are written by specialists. Independent (New York). as to be both interesting and highly instructive. 

IT contains more religious titles than the 

—= ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and is of 











?. 
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tendents, Teachers, and 


handy size. 
IT is the intelligent condensation of all the 
== great works of religious reference. 
IT is recent, reliable,comprehensive,handy, 
—= well made, and cheap. 

Endorsed by the most eminent religious scho- 
jars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on application. 

double column pages, fully illustrated; 
Many valuable plain and colored maps. 
Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2.63 
Leather, 00 ™ = ip ps 3.75 
Morocco, 6.00 - . ” ” 4.50 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & 00., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


FRE CHRISTMAS SERVICES: ‘‘ The jpoens 
an 





King,” “‘The Birthday of our King 
pocmen pages of * The New Song” for the 
unday-school, will be mailed free to any one 
GEO. F. ROSCH 


interested. * 
178 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


(Mention this paper.) 





A Social Story. 
REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN. By W. J. Dawson, author of ‘‘The Makers of 
Modern English,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The ‘Redemption of Edward Strahan’ isa powerful and serious story by athoughtful writer. As a psychological 
study of various types, the novel is both ingenious and interesting, and it deals with difficult social questions from a 
thoroughly rational point of view.’’— 7%ses (London). 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO : 
30 Union Square, East 148-150 Madison Street 








The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BALTIMO MD. 

Best quality Cope ais &e. BELLS 

‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 

Price and terms free. Name this paper 
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SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


New Books and New Editions of Value 


Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 
A New Edition, with thirteen full-page illustrations after Railton’s etchings, with numerous smaller illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, in ornamental cloth. Italian style. $7.50. Half calf, gilt top, $12.50. : 

The full-page illustrations of interior and exterior views convey a very vivid impression of the wonderful 
architecture of the Abbey. Of the style in which this edition is issued the ew York Evening Post ”’ says: e 
binding shows a back of white and gold, and half lavender sides. The painstaking and the taste of the Messrs. 
Randolph are visible throughout, and are sure of the recognition of bs0k-buyers. 

Unknown Switzerland. By Vicror Tissot. Translated from the Twelfth French Edition 
by Mrs. Wilson. Large-paper copy, with 19 photograph-illustrations. Bound in white and crimson cloth, . 
A large part of the photographs in this volume were taken by an American tourist,and copies are not otherwise 


ttainable. nn R eee P 
. "One need not wish for a more entertaining guide than this witty, chatty Frenchman, who alternates effective pas- 


sages of description with scraps of history, local legends, and humorous sketches of the people he sees around him.— 
Scottish Leader. 
Jesus the Messiah. Cabinet Edition. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 


Acondensed edition of ‘* The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,”’ with greiece by. Prof. W. Sanday, of 
Oxford. 659 pp. Large-paper edition, with 24 full-page illustrations alter Hoftman’s celebrated pictures. 4to, 


The bestat the many Lives of Christ.” 
pate est aves 0! . ae 
The : 4 Sictntions by Hoffman add greatly to the value of the book, which is one of the most useful as well as 


attractive issues of the season. 

The Great Discourse: Spirit and Life. A Topical Arrangement and Analysis of all the 
Words of Jesus the Christ the Son of God recorded in the New Testament, separated from the Context. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. Also on thin paper, Cloth, gilt edge, $1. 50. , i i 

This presentation is given under six grand divisions, eight heads, and one hundred and nine topics and sub-topics, 
arranged in order, beginning with the GoDHEAD, and treating, in due course, of the Lire of the Saviour, comprising 

His Ministry and Passion and the Prophecies, and finally of the Messianic Doctring, comprising Righteousness under 

thirty-two, Sin under twenty, and general Exegetical discourses under thirteen topics. . : 

The object of this work is to bring the teaching of the Messiah into closer contact with the heart and understandin 

by gathering His words into a coherent and ordered discourse upon all the subyects—Spiritual and Physical—treated o 

in His teachings during His ministry on earth. It aims to present the claims, the faith, the religion, the ethics, and the 

philosophy of Christianity as expounded by its divine Head and in His own words alone.. 

Sermons. By HowarD Crosby. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This volume contains 22 sermons of the great preacher. 


Dr. John Brown and His Sister Isabella. Outlines by E.T. MCLAREN. 16mo, cloth, 


rtraits, 8 ts. . . 
Wil be welcomed ty afl those who have read “* Rab and His Friends.” 
Katie, A Daughter of the King. By Mary A. GILMORE. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. A charm- 
ing story illustrating the work of the order of the King’s Deughters. 
With Scrip and Staff. A Story of the Children’s Crusade, with numerous illustrations. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. Q 
A graphic =. of this episode in the struggle to regain the Holy Sepulchre. 


Prince Dimple and His Every-Day Doings. Told for the little ones. By Mrs. GEORGE 
A. Pautt (Minnie E. Kenney). Numerous illustrations, 4to, cloth, $1.25. 
Prince Dimple’s Further Doings. By Mrs. GrorcE A. PAULL (Minnie E. Kenney). 


Numerous illustrations, 4to, cloth, $1.25. : 
Two fascinating books for children from three to five years of age. 


Friendly Letters to Girls. By HELEN A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Simple, earnest, practical, on every-day life and conduct. 
Friendly Talks to Boys. By HELEN A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
These sensible talks are on the common topics of every-day life. 
How to Get Muscular. Addresses on Higher Athletics. By CHARLES WADSWORTH, JR. 
16mo, cloth, ornamental, 85 cents. i 
Athletics is to-day the leading topic am»ng young men. The author, a young man, has sought to emphasize the 
need of spiritual strength, exercise, rest and food, air, etc. 
Women’s Thoughts for Women. Chosen and arranged by RosE PorTER. 32mo, cloth, 
socents. White cloth, silver edges, 75 cents. 
A bit of verse or prose for each day in the year, selected from twelve different authors, each author furnishing 


selections tor a month. 
Sold by Booksellers or sent by Mail on Receipt of Price 


_ _ In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale the books of the other leading pub- 
lishers in the departments of Religious and Standard Literature. Compiete Holiday Catalogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 38 West 23d St., New York 


SUPERB GIFT BOOKS 


, x 
HISTORY FART 


phe 
EDITION DE LUXE. For the Parlor Table. 314 illustrations. $5.00. Cloth 
Edition for Art Students and Tourists, $3.50. 











FAY’S THREE GERMANYS. A Drama | MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
of Development. By THEO. S. FAy. 2 vols., 8vo, NEW YORK a 
1,300 pp. Tilustrated, cloth, $7.00; half calf, $12.00. atitios A eS ae pb calling 

eee Circular free. 

A FAMILY ATLAS. By JAMEs Mon- ———_ 
TEITH. Illustrated, $3.50. 200 pages, large quarto. BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY OF 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTA- THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated, 672 pp., 
RIES. Household Edition. 3 vols., cloth, sheep, cloth, $3.50; sheep, $5.00; half calf, $6.00; full 
half morocco. Illustrated circular free. $3 per vol. morocco, $8.00. 








For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by (illustrated catalogue free) 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


975i Broadway, New York 


WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN ? == 


If you will send us the name and address of any 
aby born since 1885, and a ey stamp, we 
will mail that child a copy of “Our LITTLE 
OnEs and THE NuRSERY,” the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for young people. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
196 Summer Street, - - BOSTON, Mass. 





























Prize Competition, $200 


WOMEN 


OF THE 


WORLD 


A volume containing the 
names of 370 famous women, 
with the year of their birth and 
epigrammatic quotations from 
celebrated writers, bearing upon 
some fact in their life histories, 
attractively bound, quaintly 
printed, price $1.00. For sale 
by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


Cushing & Co. 


Booksellers ana Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Two Prizes of $100.00 each 


will be given to the competitors 
who send to the above address 
by Christmas, 1892, the first and 
second largest number of names, 
arranged ona similar plan; that 
is, no living character, the year 
of birth to be given, the quota- 
tions to be in prose, no name or 
quotation to be taken from the 
book. 

The author of the WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD wishes 
to make the largest possible 
collection of the clever things 
that have been said of women, 
and takes this means to increase 
the number made from her own 
readings and translations. When 
the collection is published credit 
will be given to each compet- 
itor whose quotations have been 
drawn upon. 





“Germania” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the 
Study of the German Language 
and Literature. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies 
free. P.O. Box 15x, Manchester, N.H. 


Boston, ADVERTISER: ‘As a helpful companion to 
those oe me Meg study of German, we can commend 
‘Germania,’ The plan of this excellent little periodical 
is a very wise one, and shows a very thorough comprehen - 
sion on the part of the editor of the needs of home students 
of the German language.”’ 





Our Annual Holiday Catalogue of 
SENT Books for Xmas, just Ready. The 
largest and choicest assortment of books 
(at 30 to 60 per cent. discount) offered by 
eny_pookse lers in the United States. 


FREE Send your address on a postal card, 
mention The Christian Union, and a 
copy will be mailed to you free by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


299-305 Washington St., opposite ‘* Old South” Church. 
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Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “’7Zis the good reader that 
makes the good book.” EMERSON. 


Between Us 


HE annual Book Num- 
ber of The Christian 
Union has_ been for 
several years the largest 
number of the fifty-two, 
containing more reading 
matter, more illustra- 
tions, and more advertising pages than any 
other. The issue of to-day is no exception. 
It contains eighty pages, making it practi- 
cally a double number. The review of the 

Holiday Books fills eighteen pages in the 
supplement, and three pages in the body of 
the paper, and is embellished with 35 
of the most attractive illustrations that 
these books contain. The advertising col- 
umns this week number 80, which is the 
high-water mark of the year. Of these 50 
columns are used by the publishers, of 
whom 33 are represented, 6 of them by a 
full page each. These publishers’ adver- 
tisements are scarcely less interesting or 
valuable to all lovers of books than is the 
reading matter about books which most 
periodicals contain. The Book Annual 
which is given as a supplement to-day is 
well worth preserving in any family library. 


The Christmas Number of The Christian 
Union, which bears date December 19, 
will be a remarkable issue, both in its 
matter and its illustration. A special 
cover has been prepared, and the number 
will contain not less than fifty-six pages. 
The leading feature will be a paper by 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, on “ The Old 
Virginia Home,” in the days before the 
war. The illustrations show several fine 
old homesteads well known for their 
hospitality and the culture of their occu- 
pants. Life in the quarters among the 
negroes will also be illustrated. The 
number will present a full Christmas pro- 
gramme of stories, sketches, sermons, and 
other seasonable features by authors of 
high rank. 





In next week’s Christian Union there 
will appear an article by the Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D., to which special attention 
may be directed as having an important 
bearing on pressing religious and social 
problems. It calls attention to some 
phases of discussion in the recent Inter- 
national Congregational Council at Lon- 
don, and makes practical suggestions 
which we hope will arouse interest and dis- 
cussion. It will be followed by two arti- 
cles from the pen of the famous Scotch 
liberal theologian Professor Marcus Dods, 
of the Edinburgh University, on “The 
Seat of Authority in Religion.” These 
papers should be compared with those 
recently contributed to this paper by 
Principal Fairbairns, of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, and by Professor Henry 
Bruce, of Glasgow, and with the recent 
utterances of Professor Briggs, Bishop 
Potter, and others in this country. 





New Pictures 
Klackner’s Publications 


Your attention is respectfully called 
to the fact that I have many new 
and important pictures by the most 
celebrated etchers and engravers. 
Also a large assortment framed in 
the most appropriate fashions, and 
ready for instant delivery for Wed- 
ding or Holiday presents. 
Your inspection is solicited. 


C. Klackner 
5 East 17th Street, New York 








CHRISTMAS. SELECTIONS Gna a Responsive Service 


arols. 16 pages. Price, 
ohh 
A Beautiful New 


tin GHAIST of BETHLEHEM. <.2ss:*s.nex 
nin, 
R wie ith Ni id Ay 
structive caging cones ce Interspersed ith “OTHER 
IER VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
‘Gold, Frankincense = bem " “Christmas Joy Bells,” 


“Good Will to Men,” “and ** Peace on Ear 


A CHRISTMAS vision iat Chldren Sy these fo 


Burnham & well-known writers is sure 
fA thee with a cordial hoard: ong © This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining the 4 have produced thus far, 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. HER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are “‘One Christmas Eve,” ‘Santa Claus 

Co.,” “The New Santa Claus,” “Catching Kriss Paar 
“Judge santa Claus,” ‘Santa Claus’ Mistake,” “ The 
aifs’ Christmas.’’ Price of each, 30 cents per lh copy. 


THE,WONDERFUL STORY fsrsidet at 
Chit the on ee i 3 Gin, as aents 
single 
BETH LEHEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
« ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
ae Root. evor rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 
d 10 cen for 


ts for sample copy of “Musical Visitor” 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO... Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | Tt ohn Ch 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicaco 17 E, 16th St., New York. 


1801—For Christmas Time—1891 


Doanez’s Cantata 
Price, 30 








. Dr. Wo 12 @ 
Santa’ Ss Surprise, 2 ior this Season. 
cents by mail. 
Pes * Dr. Ropert Lowry’s 
The Lord’s Anointed, New Service (Ne, 


. 14). 
Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cents by mail. 


s A Kindergarten Service for 
The Christmas King, S78 Folks, by Mrs. 
Wiveur F. Crarts, 


Price, 5 cent 


Christmas Annual No. 22 furnishes ——e 


experienced composers. Price, 4 cents. 


for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on re- 
Recitations ceipt of two 2-cent stamps. ‘4 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. oth St., New York 


“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs” 


16mo, 366 pages. Publishers’ price, $1.00. 
To speed this blessed book wherever is a soul unfound 
or heart uncomforted, it may be had in cloth, plain edges, 
for 65 cts.. postpaid ; : es, +25 edition, with ‘small passion 





flowers and leaves in gilde o outline on a field of white, 
gold edges, fae aay oo, by sending to 
. H. LeaO 


Poplar St. 
bes alindale, Mass. 


“Golden Words for Daily Counsel ” 


Recommended_as worthy to have place with ‘* Daily 
—— tor Daily Needs,” and for sale at the following 


prices, 
MRS. M. H. LEROW, 331 i nepier 
ndale, Mass. 
Cloth, 16mo, red edges, 366 pages, 65 cts., postpaid. 
The same, full gilt, 85 cts., postpaid. (Publishers’ prices, 
$1.00 and $1.25.) 


«to the great questions of the day. 





Dr. Pierson’s New Book 


Divine Enterprise of Missions 
By REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 
The subject is discussed under the Divine Thought, Plan, 
Work, Spirit, Force, Fruit, and Challenge of Missions. 
Few writers are better prepared than Dr. Pierson to treat a 
subject of this kind—a proposition to which readers of the 
author’s ‘‘ Crisis of Missions” will readily agree. 


Our Country 


12mo, 275 pages; paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents 
The Greatest Book of the Century on 
America. 
148th Thousand. Revised edition, based on the Census 
of 1890, iand the first general application of its revelations 
All booksellers, and 
mailed postpaid on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


740 Broadway, New York 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 













DICTIONARY 


£ ; F) 
° @o 
ny 4 
> 
88 { weBsTER's \ 85 
®¢ \INTERNATIONAL] 98 
55 on 
23 4 
<0 o 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


























$75 pays all expenses ee 23-day trip N. Y. to Florida 
= return—including 500 miles through the State. _Boat- 
Hunting, Fishing, etc. Send stamp for the Florida 
ome-Seeker ’’—tells it all. 
O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Florida: Sanford and Beyond. 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Florida Land and Colonization Co. 
folder, with map. 

Innsbruck, Austria, and its Environs. Issued 
by the Hotel Tirol. 36 pages, illustrated. 
Interlachen, Fla., as a Winter Resort. 16 

pages. 

Mobile, Ala.: 
21 pages. 

Monterey, Cal. America’s Famous Summer 
and Winter Resort. 40 pages, illustrated. 

Ormond, Fla., All About. Hotel Coquina, 
Ormond-by-the-Sea, South Florida. 12 
pages, illustrated. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.: A City of Homes; alsoa 
Description of Sea Beach Hotel. 20 pages, 
illustrated. 

Suburban Times: Sketches of Travel on the 
West Shore Railroad. 8 pages, illustrated. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., on the Tarpon Route. 

Map and circular. 

Tours to the Tropics, embracing all the Prin- 
cipal Winter Resorts. 52 pages. 

Tours: New Orleans, Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia. January and February. Raymond 
& Whitcomb. 192 pages. 

Tours: Eight Magnificent Trips Across the 
Continent. A Winter in California. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. 192 pages. 

Tours, Four Pleasure, Under Personal Escort. 
New York, Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, 
and Washington. 12 pages. 

Tours, Seven Pleasure, Under Personal Escort. 
From New York, Trenton, and Philadelphia 
to Washington and return. 

Tour, Winter Pleasure, to Washington over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 22 pages, illus- 
trated. 


12-page 


A Winter and Health Resort. 








PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 
tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 
Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 





trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
Stores. 50 cents. 
WINTER HOMES 





Arkansas 





Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
fine spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two lines 
of street cars pass the door. Bath Houres within a block 
of house. Strictly first-class. Reasonable rates. 

M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 





Colorado 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK 
CLAIMS to be the FINEST WINTER 


HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD 


Why not investigate this claim? 


A little book just published may 
assist. Sent free on application. Address 
GEO. R. BUCK MAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
Bay, and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
he oniy first-class hotel in Santa Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous big 
trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 
trated souvenir, mailed free wr ertioniars on applica- 
tion. Special rates to parties. 
JOHN: T. SULLIVAN. 











By Sea and Mountains 





Winter Resorts in 
Virginia and the Carolinas 





Old Point Comfort, Newport News, Richmond, Natural 
Bridge, Max Meadows, Graham, Virginia Beach, 


in Virginia. 


Asheville, Hot Springs, Hickory, Wilmington, Fayette- 


ville, 
Carolinas. 


Aiken, Camden, 


Charleston, etc., in the 





If you are planning to visit any of the above-named resorts, or any others, 
The Recreation Department will send on request printed matter describing the 
sections, you desire to visit and time-tables to aid in arranging routes. Don’t hesi- 


tate to ask for what you want of the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 








WINTER HOMES 





North Carolina 





Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delighiful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 


in a peaceful, restful vale, surrounde 


iom from dust, aria, or any debilitating influence. 





River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


MOUNTAIN 


pine-clad mountains a BEST OF FA streams ; Ais brad ing, es ea the cloden mei A 


Natural thermal waters ae into marble pools; the most doce AL. baths in Bi = Cures Jkt By MALE 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liyer and Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator. 


electric, bells, open fires, steam heat— 


gas, e 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 


etc. A medi department cauipped with therapeutic 





professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the « overworked, amusement for the pleasure-seeker 
& D. R. R. through to our door without change. Address 


cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. 


electricity, etc., for all needing careful 
ullman 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 





California 


Florida 





“ A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 
jew published, “ill bes be sent, nt, postpaid, goon, application to 


CORONADO BEACH, California. 





District of Columbia 





HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. rsth St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No ar. 
Mrs. M. J. Cotiry. 





Florida 


The Altamonte Springs Hotel 


OPENS DECEMBER ist 


Has recently been enlarg.d by the addition of 25 rooms, 





with open fires. ill be first-class in qvery respect. 
Send for greular, Addres: until Nov. 15,the Proprietor, 
H. W. PRI . Francor. , after above date, 


y ALL. euna s, Orange Co. Florida. 
Very low rates for first of season. 


ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one dollar a 
day. Good dining-room connected. H. A. BURT. 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Forsyth Street, between Bridge and Clay. All modern 
improvements. ‘Help selected from White Mountain 
resorts. ’Bus meets all trains. Rates $3y to > $3 per a day. 
Special rates by the week. 


THE EVERETT 


Largest and finest hotel in Jacksonville, Florida. Ac- 
commodations for 600 guests. Located within easy dis- 
tance of all stations and steamer landings. One hundred 
rooms ex suite with bath, and two hundred rooms at $3 
per day and upwards. Special LS WwEhs rates to families. 

BAKER. 














TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 t day. Special rates by the week. 
¥ aATiite E & ULLENS, Spropeletors. 





ANTA FE HOTEL, Melrose, Fla. C. G. 

FARRAR, Proprietor ; E. FARRAR, Manager. 

Terms: $2.00 to $2.50 per day, $10.00 to "$12.00 per 
week. Season, November to April, inclusive. 





HE BARCELONA. 
Augustine, FLorida 
Good family table and home countorts, 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and_select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and_ homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 
eral management and strictle fret-giaas | in every respect. 
Sixth season. Cc. LER, Proprietor. 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rates $3. er day. The only first-class hotel in the 
city. —s E. S 8: DOUGLASS, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the posts 
office and railroad depot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable, For_ further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 














Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. : 
European Method. « H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 
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WINTER HOMES 
Georgia 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, Ga. 


F ly the Clarendon, now open. Quiet and home- 
= Br POTRS. B. F> COCHRAN, 











North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
wage winter temperature, 50°; spagnitgont scenery ; heated 
by steam and open fireplace ; hydraulic elevator ; electric 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard 

arlor and bowling alley. Beautiful drives and rst-class 
eery. The house is located upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andlis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
matter, apply to 

STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. | First-class board. 
Northern Cooking. House heated iwith steam. Central 
‘location. Fine views. Apply to C. J. McCAPE 

24 Grove St. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful room:, private and public baths, ele- 
yator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. eat- 
ing, ventilation, ‘and plumbing exceptional. Complete in 
its appointments, strictly ars class. Park of 160 acres, 
and ,adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The pur?st air; 
the purest water; the mostlextended views ; the Health- 
iest Resort in America. Southern exposure. Send 
for beautifully Mustrated pamphlet. 

ALTER C. BROWNING, Manager. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL, Director. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished ; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strictl 

, medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and poe 
OWELL COBB. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


An elegant and refined home, with perfect hygenic ap- 
fonmiovents and every modern improvement of a first-class 
otel; es’ ally intended for curable patients sufferin, 
from RISER: ES OF THE LUNGS ANG 
THR . atic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and su 
other special treatment as required in the individual case. 


General and local nutrition and prevention of relapses, the 
object of all management. K. von RUCK, M.D. 

















‘ing matter upon application. H 











Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional advantages to families or 
tourists. A special feature of thes: Hotels is the “ Table 
d’héte dinner,” with wine, which is served from Ato 8P.M 
e 


P.M., 
Price $1.00. For descriptive pamphlet apply to Chri 
ian Union, "GEO. F) ADAMS, Manager.” 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Pytaw, Place 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of Balti- 
more and Cigeagegke Bay. Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 


Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 











New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
Pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions ; ge. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey, 


yan COURT INN ee 
Q Ge. 


Thirty-five minutes Libe: St., N. Y. ° 
New, frst las, Electric Teohts. Artesian wanee. All 














New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 

Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 

larly educated and experienced Physicians. 

illside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cott: , steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety elevator, tele- 
graph and telephone. : 

On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 

Open all the year. ; ; 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


A WINTER SANITARIUM. The Glen 
Springs, Watkins, N.Y. All the most approvee 
thera: eutic appliances and modern improvements. Valu- 
able Mineral Springs. Sait and Iron Baths, Pine Forests. 
Glass Solarium, steam heated, 250 feet long. Cuisine un- 
surpassed, Send for 








illus r_ted pamphlet. 
E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 





Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
; J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and bn water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 











South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric ights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 18o91-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 

The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
belong to.a modern first-class hotel. 

General ticket office in hotel, and baggage checked to 
destination. E. H. JACKSON, Prop., 
Charleston, S. C. 











Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 











Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few yards from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a b*autiful sandy beach, washed by the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads. ‘The wonderfully 
equable clim-te makes it an all-the-year-round resort 
unsurpassed in healthfulness and general attraction, It 
is the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort, ~ and refine nent 
pervades the place. Dress parade, artillery practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the fort. Send for pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open fire tes; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. Homelike and comfortable. 
GEO. BOOKER, Owner and Prop. 











Virginia 








IRGINIA.—THE NEW EXCHANGE AND 
BALLARD HOTELS | 
Accommodate 600. guests. These leading historical 
hotels of the capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied upon. Z 
CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 





Austria 
European Winter and Summer Resort 

University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing inate. 

TEL TIROL , 
Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern convenierces. Charming Excrrsions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application . 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 








TOURS 


rnomas MEXICAN TOUR 


The party will leave New York Jan. 27th and offers 
several unique features not found in any other trip; over 
1,000 miles of new ground into the heart of, the tropics, 
returning via Florida. Side trips to Californi+ aud Cuba. 
Address Kev. C. F. Thomas, D.D., 1606 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


- TOURS 








TO 
Washington, D. C. 
NOVEMBER 12th and 26th 

DECEMBER ooth, 1891 


$72.50 ROUND TRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 
Including all expenses for a three-day trip. 


TICKETS good only on Special Train on above dates 
For itineraries of these tours, as well as tours to Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Florida, and Old Point Comfort, apply to 
Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Brentosr, 
ew 
CHAS. E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 








SS y 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min-= 
neapolis, Council! Bluffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
assenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THBALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P. and T. A. 


- Bickford» 
Family Knitter 


Knits everything required by the 
h usehold, of any quality, texture, and 
w ight desired. 

A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 
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Anyone wishing to make 
* a Christmas present to a 

mother of young children 
cannot do better than to give 
her a copy of “ THE RIGHT 
ROAD,”’ by Joun W. Kramer. 
It is the kind of book many a 
mother has sought for. A hun- 
dred critics praise it. 


** By means of simply worded observations and a great 
variety of anecdotes, the author undertakes to teach the 
child something about right and duty.” ‘The plan is 
simple but effective.”” ‘The subjects taken up embrace 
a wide range.’ “It is the best rudimentary book on 
ethics and moral culture we have ever seen.” ‘It is a 
most readable and suggestive book, and ought to have a 
wide sale.” 

Bound in neat cloth, 282 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Copies mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


UNDAY 
CHOOL 
UPERINTENDENTS 


AND TEACHERS WILL BE GLAD TO EXAMINE 
PELOUBET SERIES 


of lesson helps before de- 
ciding what to use for the 
coming’ year. Recom- 
mended by the leading 
Sunday School workers. 

Select Notes, Quarterlies, 
Question Books, S. S. pa- 
pers, Library books, and 
all requisites. Send for 
catalogue. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Now Ready—The December 


FAMILY HERALD 


It contains Four New and Complete Stories; 
the continuation of the thrilling New Novel entitled 


«Put Asunder’”’ 


which was begun in the November number; together 
with much useful and entertaining miscellaneous matter 
of great value in rte household, forming one of the 

Ss ATTRACTIVE AND  LOWEST- 
PRICED family magazines ever published. Price. 
15 cents monthly; 1.75 yearly. For saie by all 
book and news deaiers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York 





Just Published. 


LIGHT O’ LOVE 


By Ciara DarGAN Maccean. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures. 1 vol., r2mo, % Rox., $1.25. Paper, 75¢. 


An American novel of striking and unusual interest 
the scenes laid in Charleston in ante bellum days, full of 
brilliant local color and abounding in dramatic situations. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


——— 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CauirorniA, Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 


: A few boys will be received on Cara Piedra Ranch, 
in the Ojai Valley, in Southern California, and given in- 
struction by an experienced teacher. e aims of the 
place are toward health and_enjoyment, toward unselfish, 
manly character, and toward accurate thorough, and self- 
reliant habits of thought and study. | An object constantly 
in view is to bee a boy toward the simplest way of living a 
happy, useful life with other people. ‘Address 
S. D. ACHER (A.B., Yale). 





_ Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
| jp veaacates SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
comforts. College preparatory. Referencesthe best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 





CunnectTicuT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Gzorcr L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sent. 
16. Twelve poate and four resident teachers. ted in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 


from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





MassacuusetTts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bo pared for college, scientific 
school, or ell e enna of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physi: training, Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MassAcuussTTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S&S. S. WORK- 


. ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forei 
Missionaries already has twenty in the entering junior 
he doors are now open for women as well as men. 


For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
Sally Joceted, on_ Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 
an 


den. ialty. ° a 
dress Mus, GERTRUDE ©. BOWEN, resident. “* 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 
six boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 








New York, New York City. 
BEST New York School offers tuition and 


. board to two sisters for price of one, if entered im- 
mediately. Elegant home. Below soth St., near Fif 
Ave. Address X. Y., No. 366, Christian Union Office. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


m Oct. 1, Poppesntien for the Columbia and 
Hi Examinations, Barnard, and other coll for 
women; number ited; 3) l attention to English, 
elocution, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac- 
tice in carte pemnas 
MARY B. ITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


OF Founded by Dr. EBEN TOUR) 
Gives Mu SIC d Pacitities fe Sep eator 
qua acilities for Th 

and Systematic instruction in all ame 
of nies Be ine Arts, etc., at very reasonable 
rates. A Safe an somfortable me for 
ady Pupils. Special Provisions for $ ' 
elp offered to prospective pupils who are needy an: 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references, 

or full information address, Fran . Hale 
Gen’! Manager, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


é en in the following cities 


have been decorated dur- 
ing the past year with WALL 
PAPERS selected from SA M- 
PLES SENT BY MAIL: 


MonTrREAL, Ont. 
Hami ton, Ont. 
AucGustTA, Ga. 
Bur incTon, Vt. 
Houston, Texas. WimincTon, N. C. 
Da tas, Texas. BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


Send for Samples. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


EWISE @ONGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws. 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly 
in hal poune tins, by Grocers, labelledt hus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists 

London, England. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company's 


2. 
0 











Baton Roucg, La. 
Roanoke, Va, 
Dututn, Minn. 
Austin, Pa. 














New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue ad- 
) ny urpassec' principal A. G. BENEDICT. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 
lutely healthy location. Good Froppes for athletic sports. 
FRANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 





Trade-Mark, 


 DORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
; Gut Glass 


> : : 
gfor the table is Perfection. 
6 C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. ' 





POSS LOCCCCCSS 

















FRE N Cc 4 Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 

Cc EW MA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 
(550th thousand.}] All subscribers, 

$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. Ss PA N is re 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON i TAL IAN 








Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes_ Grease, fresh 
Paintand Ink from woolen 


An invaluable article in eve 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 

Sample Bottle by Mail, z2o0c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury 

Mass. 
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The Anti-Lottery Fight 
I.—A National Campaign Needed 


The mass-meeting held in this city is to 
be followed by similar meetings in other 
great cities at the North. But this is not 
enough. The campaign must be made 
national, and it depends upon the minis- 
ters of the country whether or not it shall 
be. Not only in Louisiana, but in every 
other State, the churches constitute the 
strength of the anti-lottery party, and if 
this strength is used defeat is impossible. 
The following letter indicates that volun- 
teers are not wanting, even before a formal 
appeal has been made to the ministers of 
the country to enlist in this campaign : 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

We are trying to work up anti-lottery sentiment 
and to raise money for the same. 1 have had 1,000 
copies of ‘‘A Letter of Introduction,” with some 
additions, printed, and we have enlisted our minis- 
ters in the cause. We need “ facts and figures.” Will 
you send us all the information you have in type, and 
at your earliest convenience? If you have not printed 
information on the lottery question other than pub- 
lished in the Union, please send our request to 
General G. D. Johnston and ask him to stock us as 
soon as possible. 

December 6 is the day appointed for sermons on 
the question, and we want material to work with. I 
intend that the teachers of our public schools shall 
give suitable instruction on the topic. 

Yours truly, 


; F. F. MURDOCK. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


II.—The Anti-Lottery Fund 


Already a number of generous subscrip- 
tions have been received in this city in an- 
swer to the appeal made as the outcome of 
the Chickering Hall meeting. All contri- 
butions received at this office will be 
promptly forwarded to the treasurer of the 
New York Committee. During the week 
the following have come in: 





Previously acknowledged.............sesee0es $126 00 
tht suai tiign ddadchidderkn, ntxteiana 5 00 
DESMA EC AGh “icenhese wv Sena eueanes sheers WateKS I 00 
WE Rg <a eb bi oaks aes ss concgeateanmeenss cies 2 00 
errr Corer ee I 00 
Ray Biles Wiarse eh on as cas acute uiasenes cee cara 5 00 
MEMO SesGWwaas Ss avesak en are askcatsaies veaowneare I 00 
MMR wise casts doiceles§civin'galss ageeoresaisietus 2 00 
We UN ses cvuta9s5he Keen scakceedesecdeseases I 00 
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The Parnell Meeting 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
I thank you for another word in sea- 
son. It is your brief editorial in this 
week’s issue headed “A _ Mistake,” 
which expresses precisely my sense of 
almost unaccountable unfitness in the un- 
stinted praises lavished upon Mr. Parnell 
at the recent Academy of Music com- 
memoration by some of our political lead- 
ers and aspirants. If this is to be the 
keynote of our praises of virtue, what use 
have we further for the shorter word— 
vice ? —s* 
Andover, Mass., November 20. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your kind and faithful rebuke of the 
eulogists of Parnell is timely and emi- 
nently just. The benediction of white- 
souled virtue be upon your head and 
heart. I wish Proverbs vi., 32, 33, might 
be written in letters of flame before the 


eyes of all men. (Rev.) B. MoRLEY. 
Fayetteville, N. Y., November 21, 1r8qr, 


For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘I have 
found it, and it alone, to be capable of producing a 
Sweet and natural sleep in cases of insomnia from 
overwork of the brain, which so often occurs in active 
professional and business men.”’ 


Can Swim Up Stream. 
j Success always lies up stream, and it requires will 
* and muscle to get there, Many almost succeed, 
reach for the prize they would hang on to, and find they have no 
strength left to hang on with. They have enough grit, but not 
enough grip. To such men and women Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 
CoMPOUND OXYGEN supplies the needed power. Like sand under the 
locomotive wheel, it makes effort effectual. Success is too dear at 
the price of starved lungs, worn out nerves, impaired digestion. It’s 
good to gain a prize. It’s better still to be able to enjoy it. 

CompounD OxyceEN has back of it the accumulated success of 

twenty-two years. The theory is that the air on which we live, when 
enriched and magnetized, will make the system stronger. It’s as 
capable of proof as is the multiplication table. Send for our book of 
particulars. Do so to-day. It costs only the asking. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St.,San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 








Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


owden Lithia 
Water 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


ToD IFROM: GEORGIA::.-: 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 





MAGEE’S EMULSION vk: COD 
: Hypophosphites, (Lime and Soda,) 
BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
regular practice and many assert that it is 


(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 
IN COMBINATION WITH 

Extract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of LIV e my 

[ABLE REMEDY FO Ol 
PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, L 

Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily 

assimilated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing tt in their 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
As’ t t , 
Asti TAKE NO OTHER, » MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, Sox3ENGE MASS. 








CLEANSES PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 
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Nownold, 
Consttl KS C 


Rich Furs 


Seal Sacques and Coats 


Fur Capes 


Sable, Seal, Astrachan, Krimmer, 
and Persian Lamb. 


Muffs, Boas, ana Collarettes 


Trimming Furs 
Feather Boas 
Fur Carriage Robes 


Cloths«« Cloakings 


Plain and Fancy Beaver, 
Camel’s Hair and Covert Cloths, 
Kerseys, 

English and Scotch Cheviots, 
Ladies’ Cloths. 


New Desirable Shades for Evening Wear, Opera 
Wraps, and House Wear. 
Fashionable Shades for Street Wear. 


Broadovay KH 19th ot. 


New York 





ORIENTAL RUGS 





fa oer 


(Look for this window) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 

only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 





School Dresses. 





$3.00,$3.50 & $4.00 


(according to size.) 
Made in all wool plaid, plain and mixed Flannels, full 
Skirt—Waist trimmed with narrow braid. 

This is only one of many styles we 
manufacture for School wear—neatly 
made from our perfect-fitting pat- 
terns, tastefully trimmed—in fact, 
entirely free from all the objection- 
able features usually found in ready- 
made Dresses of this grade. 


We have the most complete assort- 
ment of everything for Boys and Girls 
wear—-commencing at the lowest 
prices for which reliable goods can be 
produced and including all grades up 
to the finest. 

Toys etc. in the Basement for the Holidays. 


BEST&CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





Fur Capes 


We shall commence on Monday, 
Nov. 30, the sale of about Eight 
Hundred Fur Capes: Russian 
Sable, Hudson’s Bay Sable, Stone 
Marten, Seal, Mink, Black Mar- 
ten, Persian Lamb, Astrachan, 
and Wool Seal. 

The prices will be lower than 
the present cost of importing 
the skins. 

Among them is one lot of 200 
Wool Seal Capes at $10 each; 
formerly marked $20 and $22. 

In the Fur Department, on 
the second floor. 


James MeCreery& Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


Nell 
6th Avenue, 
20th to 2Ist Street 


Special 
Attractions 


In 
Every Department 


for 
Holiday Presents 








Great Clearing Sale 


CARPETS 


War in Prices among Manufacturers! 


To make room for our immense Spring Orders we offer 
single pieces and patterns we do not intend Guplicating, 
also large lots from the recent. ‘* GREAT AUCTION 
SALE,” consisting of Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, and Velvets, at the uniform price of 


One Dollar per Yard 
SOME ARE WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 
Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super 
Ingrains at 50c. per Yard. 
We have also made from remnants and odd pieces 


RUGS 
of various sizes, suitable for all kinds of rooms, which we 
will close out REMNANT PRICE. 
Bring size of room with you. x 
For above bargains take elevator to Third Floor. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 











ATERIALS for Cro- 

chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd 
\ Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
ij a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. |. 
Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are; 


Tidies, Umbrella 
Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Brainer rmstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. The reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety © 
threads they produce, , have 
; : placed this company far in ad- 
; vance of all other manufac- 

mix ee turers of silk thread for high- 
x AES class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





Furs. 


Fur Capes, Jackets, Reef- 
ers and Newmarkets in the 
latest styles. Our Seal Capes 
are being sold much below 
present market value. 


Muffs. 


Astrakhan $3.50 China Seal $4.00 
Wool Seal 4.50 Russian Martin 4.75 
Krimmer 6.50 PersianLamb 6.00 


Alaska Sable 8.50 Mink 
Genuine Alaska Seal Muffs 


$12.00. 
Fur Trimmings, 
in all widths and kinds. 


Lord & Taylor. 


Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 


10,00 


‘ 





: Englist ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


THOMPSON 





oO. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 


E. 
245 BROADWAY, - - - 
DON’T BE 


LADIES, DECEIVED 
“PERFECTION DRESS STAY” : 


BUT U SE the ‘ ‘PERFECTION” Dress Stay, with a 
triple sil the 
) of the steals warra ‘canted not by cut through, 


NEW YORK 















Gutta 
l not rust. ‘**Perfecti > 
semped on the back of each Stay, Ask sour deckers 
for thera. rite for samples. Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, ‘Mich, 
New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 





RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND ST. 


NEW YORK 





Portieres 


650 Pairs of All Chenille 
Portieres 


With Rich Fancy Dado and Top Frieze, 
Trimmed with Heavy Tassel Fringe, 
Top and Bottom, 


$3.88 per pair 


Worth $5.50. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains 
In Brussels, Cluny, Guipure, Floral and 
Antique Effects, 


75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, to $11.00 pair 


Irish Point and Real Lace 
Curtains 
All New Designs and Handsome Patterns. 


Chenille 


Covers 


500 Chenille Table-Covers 


Fringed, Extra Quality, All Leading 
Colors, Size 6-4, 


85. Cents each 


Great Bargain. 





Felt Mantel Lambrequins 
Handsomely Embroidered, 


85c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.00, $1.75 
$2.50, $3.00 each 


Plush Mantel Lambrequins 


Richly Decorated in Floral Designs, 


$4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50, 
510.50 each 





LINEN 
TABLE CLOTHS 


Fringed 
Linen Table-Cloths 


Heavy Quality, with Fancy Colored Borders, 


4 j-4 s+ 10-4 12-4 size 
65c. 85. $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 50 each 
5-8 Napkins 
65¢., 75¢., 95¢., $110, $1.25, $1.50 to 
$6.00 dozen 


3-4 Napkins 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 to $7.50 doz. 


Beautiful Holiday Presents 


CARRIAGE and SLEIGH LAP 
ROBES, in plain and fancy re- 
versible plush and plain beaver 
cloth. HORSE BLANKETS, 
Square and Shaped, large size 
and extra weight, a!l strapped, 
in Fancy Plaids and Stripes. 


KID GLOVES 


50 Dozen Ladies’ Suede 
Gauntlets 


O9S8C. 


Worth $1.50. 


50 Dozen 12-Button Length 
Suede Mousquetaires 
Evening Shades, 


${ «50 pair 


Umbrellas 


One Thousand Fine 
Umbrellas 


Mounted with Handsome Metal Handles, 


$4.00 each 


Less than cost to make. 








ORDERS 


BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt Attention 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 711 I-2 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 
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FURS 


1891 _SEASON—1892 
Latest and Exclusive Styles 





ke 







Capes, Jackets, Wraps, Etc. 
Fur Trimmings 
Gentlemen’s 


Coats, Gloves, Caps, Etc. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER, 
11 East 19th St., - New York 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





“Here we are Again!”’ 





“ The light that never was on sea or land” 


Illumines the holiday sky. 
r Its'clear;radiance emanates from that 


,Choicest of all Xmas Gifts, a 


Hollings Lamp 
BE With itstexquisite shade of dainty device. 
+R. Hollings & Co. 
547 Washington Street, Boston 


Next Adams House. 





ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


C.P.ForD& Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 
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He Shrinks 
from Washing 


So do woolens and flannels, if 
they're not washed properly. 
Try the right way. Get a 
package of Pearline, and do 
as directed. Your things won’t 
shrink, ‘and they’ll be softer, 
brighter and better, than ever 
before. That's the beauty of 
Pearline— washing is not 
only easier, but better and 
safer. Things that you would- 
n’t dare to trust to the wear 
of the washboard are washed 
perfectly with Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrup- 

eware ulous grocers will teli you, 
“this is as good as”’ or ** the 

same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing— 
send it back. 313 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





DIAMONDS 


Diamonds when bought right 
are a good investment—when 
white and snappy—when per- 
fectly cut—when without flaw 
or blemish. Gems of this de- 
scription are worth your con- 
sideration, whether in solitaire 
rings, ear-drops, pendants, mar- 
quise rings, or other desirable 
shapes. Our stock is full of 
such tempting investments, and 
this is the time to secure them 
—before Santa Claus selects 
the best. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 
17 Union Square, New York 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space. 


8% to 10% on Ist Mortgages 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Natl. Bk., and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks, 
D.D.. Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 











Financial 

The money market is confirmed in ease, 
and is giving unmistakable signs of a 
great plethora of funds. The demands 
on the New York banks are now reduced 
to the minimum, so far as the interior 
needs are concerned, due to the signifi- 
cant fact that the Chicago banks, which 
are now becoming the central money 
sources of the West, are becoming very 
rich in their own resources, and have need 
of their funds to that extent that Western 
money no longer seeks Eastern markets 
in dull times—at least this fact is less 
qualified than it was even one, two, or three 
years ago. This accounts for the com- 
paratively light impression that the new 
crop demand for money has made on our 
Eastern reserves; surely, with such a 
great crop, a great volume of funds are 
used to move them, and the fact is that 
we have not had a day this autumn when 
the New York banks have been pinched 
because of Western demand. Money 
closes 3 per cent., lending as low as 2 per 
cent. on call. 

The scares in the Berlin and Paris mar- 
kets have subsided, and no stringency has 
for a moment existed because of the tem- 
porary unsettlement of a week ago in 
these European centers. These much- 
mooted war rumors are now so periodically 
frequent over the other side that it seems 
hardly worth while to give them more 
than a passing notice. War in Europe 
may come some time within ten or twenty 
years, but it hardly pays to be trying to 
balance the risk of it every month or two 
in the security markets all over the world. 
The National Bureau of Statistics has 
given out the full figures of our foreign 
merchandise trade for October, which are 
eminently satisfactory. Our exports of mer- 
chandise for the month reached the unpre- 
cedented figures of $102,933,296, while 
our imports were $66,795,239, showing a 
balance of trade in our favor for the 
month of over $36,000,000. One impor- 
tant fact relating to the imports is that our 
dutiable imports in October were about 
$30,000,000, and our free entries nearly 
$37,000,000; while last year, before the 
new tariff was in force, the figures were: 
Dutiable goods, in round figures, $47,000,- 
000; free, in round figures, $25,000,000. 

The Vanderbilt roads are publishing 
their quarterly earnings for the quarter end- 
ing September, and this week the Lake 
Shore’s, as published, shows an increase, 
net, over fixed charges of $97,591. The 
annual report of the New York and Lake 
Erie Railway Co. is very flattering, ex- 
hibiting a net surplus over fixed charges 
of $1,005,377. This company has declared 
a dividend of 3 per cent. on its preferred 
stock—the first for many years. 

This week has witnessed the same pro- 
gressive tendency to greater weekly earn- 
ings week by week as the season pro- 
gresses. The St. Paul road comes in with 
an increase of $122,230; the Canadian 
Pacific with $74,000 increase; the Mis- 
souri Pacific with $48,000; Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, $27,272; Louisville, New 
Orleans, and Texas, $20,277; Milwaukee 
and Northern, 11,356. These figures are 
all for the third week of November. Many 
other of the minor roads show even larger 
proportional increases, while it is noticeable 
over the whole country that products of all 
kinds, including the new cotton crop, are 
pressing forward to the central markets, 
and from these to the seaports, in unex- 
ampled volume. 

The matters of the Richmond Terminal 
have advanced in this respect, that the ad- 
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ministration has asked that a committee of 
the leading financial and railway men— 
names given—shall make a thorough ex- 
amination and report publicly on the con- 
dition of the company, and that they shall 
recommend, if any, needed reforms and 
readjustment, which recommendations the 
managers agree to consider. The bank 
statement is as follows: 


RANE, MONON. 65 vekccvicexeasivccs $3,848,400 
SHOClS, INCHEASE soos ccscessccsees 619,100 
Legal tenders, increase............ 2,188,300 
Deposits, increase..............008 4,991,200 
Reserve, increase........-.ecscesee 1,559,600 


This gives the banks of the city, in round 
numbers, $14,900,000 surplus reserve. 
Later railway earnings coming in indicate 
a great increase in all directions. Net 
earnings for St. Paul in October show an 
increase of $396,000 for the month. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 














Office, 
Company’s Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Aaa Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............. , 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ngreehpeesniinand 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,394.07 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
ICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 



































Capital authorized, .... . #4, : 00 
Paid in (Cash), .. « «cece 2%; Ne 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 30, 67 
Assets, .. + 2. + +o + - « + 14,074,813 56 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. - 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and irrigation onds. ‘ 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas. 


nem OFFICES: 

ew York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kai City, Missouri. 
London. England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
* per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


354 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 











Texas Loansand Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 

New York Cy: Independent and Christian Union News- 

TS; tson & of Montreal; 


al . ts Bank 
National Bank. — % 
San Antonio, Texas:. Lockwood National Bank; San 


Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, on The Scottish-American Mortgage 
For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


‘ 





A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
‘Trest Co. 
ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
0. 


F 
PERMANENT VALUE 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 
IGH-CLASS Etchings, Engrav- 
H ings, and Water Colors specially 
suitable for framing, and many 
of them rare and unprocurable elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost 
Jrom $6 upward. 

Fine Water Colors, tastefully framed, 
cost from $25 upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call 
and examine the collection, and corre- 
spondents at a distance can have un- 
Sramed pictures sent on selection. De- 
scriptive Catalogue No. 8 (of Modern 
Etchings), with forty illustrations, 
mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


Paris, and 20 East 16th Street, between Union 
Square and Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The 
Daylight 


Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch 
it. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 
chimney and do it 











as quick as a wink. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lampse 

Craighead & Kintz Co, 33 
Barclay Sty N, Y, 
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Watch out to see what trade or profession your son iS 
inclined to. He willsucceed best in that he likes best. 
he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that he is of a mechan- 
ical turn of mind and can learn to use it to advantage. 
While sawing is a better exercise than any kind of play, it 
contents the boys to stay at home, cultivates their tastes, 
and makes their han4s skillful for any artistic or mechan- 
ical employment which they may wish to follow in after 
years. We have the names of many thousands who have 
turned these saws to great profit during the past fifteen 
years. Give an ingenious boy the tools and he will see to 
all the rest. We sell th> best foot-power saw (called the 

o. 1 Rogers) with Drilling attachment, Blower, Tools, 
and designs, for $3.50. ‘The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the 
above cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw Attachment and 
all necessary tools and designs. We are now the head- 
quarters for all things in the scroll-sawing line, including 
Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of 
every kind, Wood, Clock Movement, etc., ete. Send 
money for what you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY 
93 Reade Street, New York 


A Beautiful 
Holiday Gift 


HOME OR OFFICE 
Holloway Reading Stand 


Book-rest and Dictionary Holder combined. Dictionary 
turned before you by slightest push of the hand. Books 
held open any position. Avoids unhealthful habit bending 


forward when reading or studying. Send for catalogue. 
orware HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A ‘REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to_all who will undertake to make a thorough canvass, 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


EXTRA SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES, 
—By the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 
Florida, delivered at Hawthorne Station for $3 a box (176 
or 200 toa box). Freight to Boston, 58c.; New York, 
486.3 other points in proportion, References Christian 














ion. 
nion Office. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


A LADY having apleasant country home would like 
the care of two or three children. For particulars address 
P. O. Box 364, New Canaan, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


FOR EXCHANGE —$20,000 equity in, $26,000 
suburban _ property at Rochester, N.Y. Beautiful large, 
new, modern, slate-roof, $16,000 mansion, new barn to 
match, and 4o nice building lots; mortgage, $6,000; runs 
5 years at 6 percent. I want a nice home, all free and 
clear, East, West, North, or South. Address W. W. 
KITCHEN, Owner, Rockford, Ill. 


LADIES, invalids and others, visiting New York wil 
find home comforts and_ excellent accommodations, with 
elevator, in private sanitarium, near Central Park. Ad- 
dress 201 West 54th Street. References exchanged. 


HOME FOR SALE.—At Montclair, N. J. High 
and healthful stuation; first-class neighborhood ; ample 
grounds. At. reasonable price, or will rent furnished; 
early possession. Address H, Y. D., No. 419, Office 
Christian Union, New York City. 


DO YOU LIKE fire, swe-t creamery butter and 
fresh ‘eggs? Send your order to C. E. FERRIS, Smyrna, 
Be Guality and price guaranteed, references given. 
Write to-day for prices. 


A LADY TEACHER of experience having morn- 
ing hours vacant would teach children at their homes 
either singly or in classes, Highest references given, 
Address TEACHER. G., College Book-Store, 916 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, care of T. Murray. 


HOME-MADE PEANUT CANDY! Whole- 
some, delicious. Send address and ten cents (silver) and 
receive by return mail my recipe, Exact directions; 
andy sparkling and brittle; just the thing for the holi- 
ays, Mrs, L. C, FAIRMAN, Lyndonyjlle, N. Y, 
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SCROFULA 


eczema, 
tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cured 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


it 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIv- 
1Inc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
26 





MASON & HAMLIN 


‘Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable _— of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 


tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin SCREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating the improvements 
soe by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





Aid to Memory 


“Tod” Walters is a ten-year-old boy 
in whom the spirit of mischief and the 
spirit of investigation are developed to an 
unusual degree, and of whom the “ Youth’s 
Companion ” tells the following story : 

Tod made his grandparents a short visit 
a few months ago, and although they are 
fond and proud of their grandson, it can- 
not be denied that their principal feeling 
when they said good-by to him was one of 
relief. 

Neither of the old people had very 
sharp eyesight, and they seldom used their 
spectacles except for reading, so it was not 
surprising that they failed to discover 
some peculiar indentations which marked 
the top rail of the polished balusters on 
the first morning after Tod’s arrival, and 
which grew deeper with each succeeding 
morning. 

To all appearance Tod did not notice 
them, either, until the last day of his visit. 
Then he announced in confidence to his 
grandmother : 

“I’m afraid, grandma, that I’ve made 
some marks on the baluster-rails with my 
Waterbury, but you see I’ve always run 
down so fast that I never noticed them 
till this morning !” 

“With your Waterbury, Tod !” echoed 
his grandmother in amazement. 

“Why, yes’m. I’ve wound it by press- 
ing the winder on the rail, you know, 
every morning since I came. It was such 
a splendid place, and saved such a lot of 
time, because I could do it as I ran down 
to breakfast. And always doing it that 
way, of course it kept me from forgetting 
to wind it, you see!” 

The steady and enormous growth of the popula- 
tion of our great city naturally increases year by 
year the tendency on the part of our larger retail 
merchants to move their stores further up-town. 
Nevertheless there are still left in what is now the 
“‘down-town ” district a number of old and reliable 
stores which should riot be overlooked by Christmas 
shoppers. Prominent among these is the familiar 
house of Edward Ridley & Sons, occupying the 
entire block from 309 to 321 Grand Street, where 
phenomenal bargains are to be obtained, not only in 
everything pertaining to house furnishing, but also 
in toys, etc., for the little ones. 

They offer this year great inducements to Sunday- 
schools preparing their Christmas celebrations, in 
the way of special discounts. Especially is this the 
case in their book department, where the ope ped 


wonders how it is that standard books can be sold at 
prices so far below those of the publishers. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S: 
COCOA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


““Samivel,my boy, ¢ 
They’ veaquarrell~ 
ed, Ker mother-in- 
Law says there is 
Nothin’ like Wan, 
Hovten’s Cocoa, ¢ 
An’ the shepher 
Sticks to his rum ¢ 
And water. 

“There's no need § 
To drop him in the 
Water—buti after ¢ 
All, Samivei,” 








WELLER, SENIOR, ait 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 
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The most eminent Zuropean Anal; and 
Doctors, certify that - 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
&roma of the cocoa bean. r 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Oans. If 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN ¢ 
Houten & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, ¢ 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con-¢ 
tainiog encase for 35 to 40 cups, will be i , 
Me publication. pared only 
Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. A ig 


Perfectly Pure. 











Malaria 


Is believed to be caused by poisonous miasms arising 
from low, marshy land, or from decaying vegetable 
matter, and which, breathed into the lungs, enter 
and poison the blood. If a healthy condition of the 
blood is maintained by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
one is much less liable to malaria, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has cured many severe cases of this dis- 
tressing affection even in the advanced stages when 
the terrible chills and fever prevailed. Try it. 

And if you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do 
not be induced to buy any substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lamp 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it? 

Do you know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top’ or ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can have  it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may like the breaking. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co, 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 
PLLA LOOomwmmmenws mreyrym_ -rY©—vr—Iepr——r~—cs«»' 


FOR MEN, WOMEN 











AND CHILDREN. 


Sa BEECHAN'S | 
| PILLS 


are @ marvellous { 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK 
HEAD- 
ACHE, $ 


Impair- : 
ed Diges- 
ZY tion,Con- §$ 
al stipation @ 
Disordered Liver, ete.; found also to 
be especially efficaci and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% centsa box. { 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 40 ¢ 


FACTS FOR BUYERS 


For Christmas 
and Wedding Gifts 
Nothing for the cost will be 
such a source of constant de- 
light to the recipient as a 
Genuine “* Rochester ”? Ban- 
quet.\t jane or Table Lamp. 
ut NOTE THIS FAC 
about Lamps: All Central 
Draft Lamps are not the 
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“* Rochester.’? e no 
substitute from the dealer 
who may try to convince 
you “It is as = 
or, while other Lamps 
may look as well, in use 
they will be a _ constant 
vexation. The words 
““The Rochester’? are on 
every Lamp that is genu- 
ine, and we WAR NT 
e make over One 
Thousand varieties — sizes 
and styles for lighting 
homes, stores, churches, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
10 & 12 College Place, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L station at 
Brooklyn Bridge, one block from either Park Place 
station, 6th Avenue L road, or Barclay Street station, 
gth Avenue L. Qut-of-city buyers can order with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed from our Catalogue, which we mail on 

application. 
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THIS ELEGANT LAMP A PRESENT FOR YOUR WIFE! 


You Must Have Soap —It is an absolute jaa Remember “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an 


necessity—the only } extra fine pure soap, made from refined tallow 









question is, where you shall buy it; we make it a decided object : é 
for you to buy of us—direct from factory to consumer, and save and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness 
all middle-men and dealers’ profits. and purity, each cake will do double the work of 
: to make any profit on the common cheap soaps. 
We Do Not Claim 4, transaction, but — 
every one who orders becomes a permanent customer—one box 
often selling a dozen more—and we rely on your being so well 
pleased with our box and the handsome 
present received, that you will show them 
to your friends, recommend them, and 
thereby secure us many more orders. 


Our Combination Box 
Contains a large supply of the best Soaps 
and finest Toilet Articles made, and will 
give satisfaction to the most 
fastidious and exacting person. 
We have been manufacturing 
Soaps for over 15 years, and 
operate one of the largest and 
best equipped plants in the 
country, having a capacity of 
ten million pounds a year. 


* 
The “Chautauqua” Piano Lamp § 















































READ WHAT THE REV. DR. HURLBUT SAYS 
150 sth Ave,, New York, June 9g, 1891. 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen—I take pleasure in stating that 
during the past two years we have used in my 
household two of your Sweet Home Boxes, 
with the various extras, etc., which you give; 
during this time we have not had to buy any 
other soap for laundry, household, or toilet use. 
The goods are very pleasing to my family, and 
we have found the lamp very useful and 
beautiful, and, in short, all that 
you have promised, and consider 
the entire outfit a most excellent 
ee “ ‘ ‘ eee ALD, \ investment. You are at liberty to 
wT So 4 { LA Hay A RR OAM AO OR Ae ey \ = use this letter as you think best. 
4 AAT tH FE LRG SR AG WORE AN) PEAY, AD de a rg © JESSE L, HURLBUT, 
ey A pel ~ 7 " XXX i MECN) (T he ! Principal of the Chautauqua 


Literary and Scientific Circle. 


rk 


Each Box Contains 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (Full Size), 
“SWEET HOME” FAMILY SOAP, - $6.00 
Enough to last an average family one full year. It 1s 
made for all laundry and household purposes, and has 
no superior. 

10 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes 
without Boiling or Rubbing, by the use of 
BORAXINE. Cannot possibly Injure the 


Is a happy combination of the useful and ornamental— 
beautified by the artisan, improved by the inventor—one 
of the most successful and appreciated products of the 
nineteenth century—which we give to induce you to buy 
these necessary household supplies from us. No matter 
how many other lamps you may have, this one will be 
welcome, because it is so good and handsome, and gives 


“ Fabric, - - - - - 1.00 
such a clear, strong light. Simple—easy—efficient. Full bor green: Pama be Fv 
i i i i a Y/ kage is a coupon good for roc., pay- 
It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it Yble Py aie Ita pod ¢ oe a these pont 
will ever retain its lustre without burnishing. It stands besides the Boraxine, worth in all, - < 2 1.00 
4 1-2 feet high, and can be extended to 6 1-2 feet in TWO BOXES (1-2 Doz.) MODJESKA 
height. The Burner is central draft, like the ‘“‘ Roches- COMPLEXION SOAP, - - - 1.20 


An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar, deli- 
cate transparency, and imparting a velvety softness to 
the skin which is greatly admired. It removes all 
roughness, redness, blotches, pimples, and_imperfec- 
tions from the face. Especially ~~ oy for the nursery 
or children’s use, or those whose skin is delicate, and 
is the luxury of luxuries. 


ONE BOTTLE MODJESKA PERFUME, +25 


A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the handker- 
chief and clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume 


ter,” and cannot smoke or smell; it throws a beautiful 
pure light of forty-candle power. Easy to regulate, can- 
not get out of order, and is in fact equal in every way to 
the most expensive lamp that can be purchased. It is 
shipped complete, ready for use, with chimney, wick, and 
handsome shade, colors red, pink, light blue, lemon, and 
old gold (with silk fringe and tassel), giving the light as 


ae . made. 
t o 
ee out into the room a mellow and subdued ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) OCEAN BATH 
a TOILET SOAP, - - ~ - 25 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea-bathing. 
ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) CREME OATMEAL 


You Run No Risk 


We do not ask you to remit in advance, or to take any chances. 


We merely ask permission to send you the Lamp and Combina- TOILET SOAP, a i 2 r: “3° 
tion Box, and if, after 3 DAYS’ TRIAL, you are fully con- ONE BOX (1-4 Doz.) ELITE TOILET 

vinced that the soap and various articles are all we claim, you SOAP ae - - - - 30 
can then pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisfied in : 

every way, no charge will be made for what you have used, and ONE ENGLISH JAR MODJESKA COLD 

we will take the goods away at our own expense: HOW CAN CREAM, - - - +30 


Delightfully pleasant, soothing, healing; beautifies the 


WE DO MORE? skin. improves the complexion, cures chapped hands 











and lips. 
Some people prefer to send cash with order—we ONE BOTTLE MOLDJESKA TOOTH 
do not ask it, but if readers of this paper remit in POWDER - = a = - 25 
: : : beer : < 
=o ae Gaus aseealt a ge Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the 
present. Where boxes are paid for in advance, breath. 
= ship oo oe - a other ONE PACKAGE CLOVE PINK SACHET 
orders are filled in their regular turn. Persons re- F : 
misting in advance can have —_ amg sanneet POWDER, Delicate, Refined, Lasting, - -25 
without argument or comment if the box or lam : 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BO \ One Stick NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP, *25 
COMPLETE, ONLY TEN DOLLARS ($10.00). { ; ; 
j Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.35 











We can refer you to thousands of people who have Price of Lamp if Bought of Manufacturer, 12.00 
used Sweet Home Soap many years, and still order at 
regular intervals; also Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Com- 


merce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 





4 $23.35 








York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any f\ You Get the Lamp Gratis! 
other Banker in the United States. Also, R. G. Dun & 4) < 

Co., and the Bradstreet Co. » Our Price for Box Only $10.00 
" For the parlor, hall, library, or 
Established 1875 N guest chamber, pulpit, club rooms, 
> lecture rooms, wedding, birthday, 
id. : a a or anniversary present, there is 
Paid Up Cash Capital a. > nothing finer, more useful or or- 


2 namental than a 


$125,000.00 tte L/ meres, 


S 1.4 = ** Chautauqua”? Lamp 


J.D. LARKIN & CO, i+ Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Powder 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A pure cream of tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Superior to all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U.S. Gov't Food Report. 
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P in English Perfumes. 
ee & Co's 


°S HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Zeno & Company, 
1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
Importers, London, E. C. 


G ©) Munro & Baldwin, 
> New-York. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS are 
rightly FASTIDIOUS 
as to the Beef, Lamb, 
and other fresh meats 
furnished by the Mar- 
ketman. But when they 
order HAM or BA- 
CON, how is it? Generally left 
to the Dealer to send what he 
has?» In many cases, if he told 
the truth, he would say, ‘This is 
not as good as ‘the FERRIS’ 
brand, but 7¢ costs we Less.” 

We invite the Ladies to buy “the 
Ferris Dexicious Hams aNnpD 
Bacon ” of enterprising and re- 
liable dealers, who will supply 
our choice meats fresh from 
our Capacious Smoke Houses. 


Don’t Accept Stale Goods. 
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Samples or twelve styles 
sent postpaid for ten cents. 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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ond stage might be described as 
a time of large quartos, and also 
a time of the exploitation of spe- 
cial artists. Upon the large quar- 
tos we need not dwell, for many of 
us have them still in our librarics, 
where by their persistent obtru- 
siveness they have become an ac- 
tive warning to book-makers. As 
for the third period of our Christ- 
mas Books, which may be said to 
have begun some four years since, 
the present season has furnished a 
better illustration of the growing 
tendency of book-making than 
any of recent years. Onlyarem- 
iniscence is left of the showy, 
florid books manufactured espe- 
cially for the Christmas season, 
which were dear to the hearts of 


HRISTIAN UNION 
BOOK ANNUAL 


For Week ending 5 December, 1891 Supplement 


® 
The Christmas Books 


T is a safe generalization regarding the books of the season to say that we are 


well embarked upon a third period. The first period of which most of us have any 
knowledge was the day of keepsakes and annuals, books which*now provoke a smile 
from those who find it impossible to revive a lively sympathy with the past. The sec- 


our fathers, and we discover only | 


a few of the large portfolios of 
plates with text, and flamboyant 
albums, of which we ourselves 
have poignant memories. What 
we do find is a general disposi- 
tion to put really good literature 
into a becoming garb, and it may 
be added that nearly every book 
which we have to note shows a 
growing skill and taste on the 
part of the costumer. 

Ina word, the Christmas season 
has become one of the best illus- 
trations of our proverbial national 
ingenuity and tact in manipula- 
tion, and we may add that it has 
become a most striking illustra- 
tion also of American advance in 
taste. It is true that in some 
phases of purely dexterous work- 
manship and in certain points of 
Jinesse, the French book-makers 
are still beyond us. For exam- 
ple, in the design of certain types, 
in the arrangement of title pages 
which are simple but full of color, 
and in the use of illustrations, 
the French can teach us many 





from“ Japonica.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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lessons. As fer illustrations pure and simple, we can afford 
to take for granted the superiority of a people whose art 
has been steadily developed under government patronage 
since the initial impetus was 
given it by Colbert over two 
hundred years ago. As for 
English book-makers, it may 
be safely asserted that they 
will be forced to desert their 
favorite position that cloth 
books are not bound books, 
and therefore are not wor- 
thy of embellishment. So 
far as cloth covers are con- 
cerned, we are tar in advance 
of English book-makers ; and 
taking our books as a whole 
this season, they will bear 
favorable comparison with 
books of the same class, either 
in England or France. It is 
true that such a comparison 
would result in certain morals which might be unflattering 
to us, but on the other hand, it is true that our books show 
a certain employment of good taste which the English book- 
makers might well emulate despite the constant sneers of 
the London “ Times” and the dyspeptic “ Saturday Review” 
at American books and book-making. Even the indifferent 
observer who runs through the Christmas bocks this year 
will feel that the publishers are paying more attention to 
tasteful cover designing, to the ornamentation of title 
pages, to the use of initial letters, to the choice of type, 
and to questions of book-marks, edges, false covers, and 
to other matters, some seemingly small in themselves, and 
yet important contributions to the final result. If the 
reader asks a concrete illustration of this tendency close 
at hand we recommend him to compare this number of 
The Christian Union, from the first page to the last adver- 
tisement, with the corresponding number ten years ago. 


From ‘‘The Warwickshire Avon.” 
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chief feature has been the individuality of some artist’s 
work, witness Vedder and the Rubdiyat ; or the beauty of 
a decorative artist’s endeavor, as in the case of Low; or 
the failure of sheer material- 
ism backed by technical abil- 
ity, as in the case of Cox, 
This year, as we have said, 
although many artists have 
acquitted themselves with 
credit, there is no one who 
stands head and shoulders 
above his fellows. The de- 
velopment and cheapening 


of the photographic pro- 
cesses, especially the one 


known as half tone, have 
stimulated the work of illus- 
trators ; but, as it happens, 
this year neither the paint- 
ers nor the pen-and-ink 
draughtsmen have achieved 
memorable performances. 
As there is no one artist, so there is no one book this 
year which can justly claim the first rank, yet there are 
several books which demand and deserve immediate hear- 
ing, and certainly no one would deny this to books of the 
quality of “Ben Hur,” “The Women of the French 
Salon,” Arnold’s “ Japonica,” the “ Venetian Life,” Mr. 
Gibson’s “ Sharp Eyes,” the “ Life of an Artist,” the illus- 
trated edition of “ Colette,” and other books of the same 
fine quality. Perhaps these books will obtain this recog- 
nition the more readily because their fresh and dainty 
dress offers so charming a contrast to the usual dull 
monotony of the reader’s garb. ‘Therein will be seen an- 
other of the advantages possessed by our true friends the 
books, since we ourselves, at least the masculine portion 
of the community, are restricted to rusty black or several 
comparatively sad colored cloths. Mr. Howells himself 
is doubtless quakerish enough in his every-day attire, but 


Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 




















TEMPLES 


From “ Seas and Lands.” 


It may seem that we are measuring the year’s books by a 
standard of purely mechanical excellence, but it is, as we 
assume, our province to see and present the general char- 
acteristics of the year’s book-making. In other years the 


AT SHIBA. 


(Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Mr. Howells’s “ Venetian Life” gladdens our eyes in all 
the bravery of white and gold. 

If it were necessary to find another excuse for a seem- 
ingly mechanical judgment, it could readily be found in 
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From “Westminster Abbey.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


the fact that little has been left for us in the way of com- 
ment upon many of the season’s books. For example, 
what can be said of Ben Hur that has not been said many 
times already ? The critics of Gen. Wallace’s famous 
romance have delivered their dicta and the people have 
given their judgment, and “ Ben Hur” has been enthroned 
by the popular vote. It was surely the happiest of enter- 
prises to publish so superb an edition, and there can be 
no doubt of the success which awaits this fortunate enter- 
prise. The title is the Garfield Edition, a graceful com- 
pliment to the martyred President whose grateful letter 
to the author is reproduced in facsimile. The only artist 
whose name appears on the title page is William Martin 
Johnson, whose work has certainly proved helpful and 
adequate. The strength of the book, however, does not 
lie in its imaginative pictorial features, but in its repro- 
ductions of actual scenes and marginal illustration of the 
text. How rich the opportunities for such illustrations 
are, any readers of “ Ben Hur” can readily under- 
stand. There is Palestine as a background, a 
country where every foot seems hallowed or dis- 
tinguished by some lasting associations. ‘There 
is a mingling of races which allows the widest 
scope in the delineations of ethnological types and 
all the accompaniments of widely varying modes 
of life. These opportunities the publishers have 
improved to the full. Each volume contains ten 
full photogravures, the list beginning with an ex- 
cellent portrait of the author, and including scenes 
in Jerusalem and Bethlehem and other reproduc- 
tions of historic places wherein the action of the 
tale takes place. But the photogravures become 
almost a minor feature of the illustrations as we 
turn the pages, for every page throughout the 
book bears elaborate designs. There are 854 
pages in the two volumes, and we may well plead 
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an embarrassment of riches in the presence of 
such splendid lavishness in ornamental design. 
It should be understood, however, that these 
marginal illustrations have a practical as well 
as a pictorial value. They reproduce scenes 
in Palestine, characteristic garbs of men and 
animals, weapons, coins, household utensils, 
musical instruments, objects used by the priests 
and warriors and slaves, catapults and war 
galleys, the masks of players, and the thorny, 
starved vegetation of the Dead Sea. In fact, 
man and nature in Palestine have their history 
written in full within the beautiful pages of 
“Ben Hur.” Judged as an example of book- 
making, “ Ben Hur” offers a rich and appro- 
priate cover design, which might, however, 
have had a more durable and agreeable back- 
ground than chrome-colored silk, and the book 
also presents an excellently arranged title page 
which shows certain advantages of rubrication. 
The marginal illustrations are somewhat pale 
and colorless, and perhaps the most obvious 
improvement to be suggested would be the 
insistence upon clear blacks and whites. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $7.) 

The readers of the “Century Magazine” 
are already familiar with the papers by Amelia 
Gére Mason, describing the Women of the 
French Salons, but they will forfeit a genuine 
pleasure if for this reason they fail to exam- 
ine the book wherein these papers have been 
collected. This is one cf the most beautiful 
examples of book-making which we have had. 
In the cover design the royal lilies and bees 
appear in conjunction with wreaths and gar- 
lands treated in a fashion which is neither 
purely Louis XVI. nor Louis XV., but cer- 
tainly akin to both. There is a dainty title 
page in two tints, and throughout the book we 
find head pieces, tail pieces, and initial letters, 


) usually designed by Mr. George Wharton Ed- 


wards, and printed in a pale red tint, which 
offers a most agreeable relief. Many of the 
illustrations are framed in pale red designs, and 
a few are printed in tints like red chalk draw- 
ings, or, rather, like the colored prints produced by French 
artists a century ago. ‘The subjects of the illustrations 
range from Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, and Catherine 
de Medicis, and an uncrowned queen, Madame de Staél, 
to representatives of courts or sa/ons whose names have 
been handed down to us more by reason of their associa- 
tions than their own pre-eminence. It has been the 
author’s aim to gather together the women who repre- 
sented the social life of their time on its most intellectual 
side, and she presents te us, therefore, portraits of the 
women who exercised the greatest power in France for a 
period of more than two hundred years. The story which 
her book tells is a fascinating one—one not to be ignored 
by any student of humanity who seeks instruction in the 
history of manners and morals rather than in dry facts 
and dates. (The Century Company, New York. $6) 
It is now more years than some of us like to recall since 
Mr. Howells published his graceful Venetian Life. ‘The 





From “Straight On.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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author’s introduction 
sounds a note of apol- 
ogy, as if he found it 
necessary to seek ex- 
cuses for a youthful en- 
thusiasm, and perhaps 
his attitude illuminates 
the change which he 
himself has undergone 
since his earlier years. 
This is not the place to 
speculate whether his literary evolution or revolution is 
likely to furnish a close parallel to that which we wit- 
nessed in George Eliot, but at least it is interesting 
to contrast the comparatively inconsequential, the viva- 
cious and enthusiastic, descriptions of this book with 
the more serious and anxious literary performances of 
the author grown doctrineire. Like the text, the illus- 
trations are full of color. Actual color has been chosen 
to transmit the golden atmosphere of Venice, and the 
results are encouraging and as adequate, perhaps, as we 
can reasonably expect of this special work. The artists 
who have made sketches for the book are among the most 
inspiriting of our water-color painters. ‘Their number 
includes Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Ross ‘Turner, Childe 
Hassam, and F. Hopkinson Smith. The binding of the 
book is white vellum and gold, and the wrapper is a gold 
paperette. We cannot doubt that these clever agua 
tints, as the chromo lithographs are called, will increase 
the number of even Mr. Howells’s readers. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $5.) 

It has been said that the modern making of illustrated 
books is chiefly putting old wine into new bottles. This is 
true enough ; but when the truth of the saying has been 
admitted, one may well ask what has been proved or 
gained? ‘That disaster has followed some efforts of this 
sort every one will concede ; but that real good has been 
accomplished aside from purely commercial benefits, the 
veriest skeptic must acknowledge. Amid the flood of 
books, principally indifferent, which are now poured out 
from the presses of every city, there is imminent danger 
of neglect of the treasures of the past, of failure to com- 
pare our weights and measures with the standards estab- 
lished by mighty ancestors ; and so, as it seems to us, the 
publisher who brings classic literature to our notice in new 
dress and tempts us to renew our allegiance to the rulers of 
the literary kingdom, well deserves a free release from all 
the pains and penalties which authors still anticipate for 
all descendants of the tyrant publishers of Grubb Street. 
Here, for example, we have the handsome edition of the 
Elizabethan Songs in Honour of Love and Beauty, published 
by Little, Brown & Co. Mr, Edmund H. Garrett has col- 
lected and illustrated these most beautiful of love songs, 
and the indefatigable and always entertaining Mr, Andrew 
Lang has written a brief introduction. The selections 
have been made with excellent judgment, and it will be 
found that they include not only the verses of the 
Elizabethan poets like Shakespeare, Herrick, Fletcher, 
Marlowe, Lovelace, Suckling, and Waller, but also less 
familiar’ poets like Dekker, Dyer, and Haryngton. Mr. 
Garrett's illustrations, we are told, are reproduced by the 
photogravure process from water-colored drawings. Six 
photogravures, which are printed in sepia, represent Grace, 
Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, and Laughter, characters 
from “The Mask,” by Ben Jonson, written for the Christmas 


From Gibson's “ Sharp Eyes.”"—Copyright, 1891, by 
Harner & Brothes 
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revels at the court of James I. in 1617. There are fifty 
head and tail pieces drawn in pen and ink ; these call for 
little comment. The full-page photogravures may be 
classified as representing a popular and agreeable art, 
without the distinctive individuality which causes such 
work to be long remembered. It will be seen that the use 
of black letter type has not been always fortunate, inas- 
much as the type chosen has been too heavy and black 
for the rest of the page. Here, again, we have uncut 
edges and a gilt top, and a white and gold cover, and the 
always welcome luxury of most generous margins. ($6.) 

Sir Edward Arnold’s Japonica, with Mr. Robert Blum’s 
illustrations (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), may 
be called a legitimate outgrowth of that interest in Japan 
which began with the Perry cxpedition forty years ago. 
It istrue that this interest languished somewhat here, until 
our collectors began to be converted to Japanese art by 
the exhibition of 1876, but since that time many of our 
amateurs have emulated some French ad//etanéi in their 
enthusiasm in all things Japanese. ‘The results of this 
enthusiasm have been seen in our private collections led 
by that of Mr. W. T. Walters, and also in certain exhibi- 
tions like the remarkable series at the Union League Club 
two years since. Within a decade we have seen an Amer- 
ican, Professor Morse of Salem, returning to us with one 
of the best historical collections of Japanese pottery 
either in or out of Japan ; and stranger still, we have seen 
an American, Professor Fenollosa, appointed to the chair 
of art in the University of Tokio. Of the influence of 
Japanese art upon our painters, illustrators, architectural 
and decorative designers, it would be superfluous to speak, 
inasmuch as we have examples on every side. The number 
of books has multiplied here and in Europe, but it will 
not be a harsh criticism to say that few of the recent 
Japanese books are likely to prove their possession of a 
permanent value. Pierre Loti, as we know, proved his 
appreciation of Japanese life but some of us will wish 
that a deeper and broader human sympathy had accom- 
panied the esthetic sensitiveness of the brilliant French- 
man. It has been left for the author of “The Light of 
Asia” to show the possibilities of a full measure of sym- 
pathy with the life of Japan on the part of an Occidental 
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observer. It is really an error to describe Sir Edwin as 
an observer, for he possesses the gift so rare among 
Anglo-Saxons, of divesting himself of race prejudices, 
and becoming one of the people with whom he lives. No 
English writer is so perfectly in touch with Oriental char- 
acteristics. Within certain limits, Loti possessed equal 
powers of appreciation, but Loti did not possess Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s heart. Inthe latter’s “ Japonica,” he has 
recreated the Japanese atmosphere. Instead of living as 
an Englishman among foreigners, be became practically a 
Japanese ; and of what he describes, he was himself a 
part. His attitude is sketched in the saying of the good 
St. Francis. Xavier : 
“ This nation is the 
delight of my soul.” 
He reveals to us 
Japan as the land 
of the blest; the 
people, as the mod- 
ern Greeks, wor- 
shiping nature; 
mercurial, seem - 
ingly superficial, 
yet most acute 
observers of men 
and things; vola- 
tile, but possessed 
of an indefatigable 
patience and 
dauntless courage ; 
seemingly frivo- 
lous, but always 
courteous, hospi- 
table, and ever ex- 
hibiting a _ rever- 
ence for age, which 
western nations 
might well imitate. 
It is not difficult 
to understand Sir 
Edwin’s love for 
this frank and joy- 
ous race of artists. 
Apparently he has 
shared their life to 
the full; he has 
learned their ways 
of thought, their 
methods of work 
and play, their 
ideas of religion 
and of social ob- 
servances, and he 
has comprehended 
their own concep- 
tions of true art. 
All this invested 
with the charm of 
a poetic tempera- 
ment, and set forth 
with singular rich- 
ness of diction, 
may be found in his 
“ Japonica,” and 
Mr. Blum’s picto- 


rial accompani- ntrance to the Mosque of the Alhambra. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


ments will be found bra.” 
equally sympathet- 

ic. Those who have followed our exhibitions for the last 
ten years are familiar with the brilliant work of Mr. Blum. 
At the outset, he had the misfortune to be classified. He 
was set down as a follower of Fortuny, and the title has 
clung to him with vexing persistence. That there was some 
justification for this may be admitted ; but at present we 
need only say that Mr. Blum’s method shows the insist- 
ence upon selection, the aim at effect, the preference for 
contrast, and the love of light and sparkle which have 
characterized a certain group of French, Italian, and 
Spanish painters. The Philistine who examines Mr. Blum’s 
charming drawings in this book may dismiss them as 
slight and sketchy, to use a hackneyed phrase, forgetting 
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that the art of omission is one of the greatest of all gifts. 
These drawings are suggestive, expressive, and character- 
istic, but it must be conceded that color is imperatively 
demanded for the true artistic expression of Japanese life. 
($3-) 

From literature, as represented by this charming collec- 
tion of Elizabethan songs, and Sir Edwin’s work, to art is 
hardly a transition at this season when literature and art 
are so happily united; but it is the artistic side of the 
édition de luxe of Jules Bréton’s autobiography which 
furnishes the special reason for the appearance of this 
sumptuous book. When Zhe Life of an Artist was first 
published, a year 
ago, the book was 
practically the first 
introduction of the 
artist to our public 
asanauthor. Upon 
the favor with 
which his poetic 
word-pictures were 
received we need 
not dwell. The 
only criticism 
which was _ heard 
was one of omis- 
sion rather than 
commission, and 
this was due to a 
feeling that exam- 
ples of the artist’s 
work in art should 
have accompanied 
the literary effort 
of his life. . Acting 
upon this sugges- 
tion, the publishers 
have selected 
twenty of Jules 
Bréton’s paintings, 
and have repro- 
duced them by the 
gelatine process 
for this volume. 
Some of these 
paintings, like the 
First Communion, 
the Morning at 
Finistére, the Brit- 
tany Pardon, which 
is in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, and 
several others, are 
familiar to those 
who follow the 
course of current 
art, and several of 
these pictures are 
owned in this coun- 
try. ‘The publish- 
ers are justified in 
saying that no such 
collection of Jules 
Bréton’s work inart 
has been formed, 
Darro edition of Irving’s “Alham- and that there is 
probably no publi- 
cation which offers 
so beautiful a series of rural life in France. In these pic- 
tures the artist completes the cycle of the peasant’s year 
and life, from spring to winter, from infancy to old age. 
That the present vogue of Bréton’s work does not mean 
that connoisseurs concede to him the highest rank we may 
readily admit, and it must be granted that his art often lies 
open to the charges of consciousness and sentimentality. 
Yet, when criticism has had its say, we must admit the 
constant human interest of his illustrations of peasant life, 
and we must also recognize their pictorial charm and their 
frequent exceptional vigor. ‘This volume contains a fac- 
simile of a manuscript poem, accompanied by a little pen- 
and-ink sketch, which the author presented to Mr. S, P. 
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Avery, with whom he has had relations for many years. 
The white vellum cover bears a rich but simple design in 
gold, and we may also note a gilt top, uncut edges, and 
wide margins. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $10.) 

The critic presses closely upon the creator in these days 
of universal analysis. Bréton the thinker is followed on 
our list by Mr. Theodore Child, an acute and suggestive 
critic. Art and Criticism, Monographs and Studies, is the 
title of his book, which is composed of articles contributed 
for the most part to the monthly press. A volume of art 
studies, which ranges from Botticelli to Munkacsy, may 
well be called heterogeneous ; but despite the imperfect 
blending of the author’s composite photograph, the pub- 
lishers have done well to include so many acute and 
thoughtful dicta between one pair of covers. ‘Those who 
have followed Mr. Theodore Child’s long series of contri- 
butions to the daily and monthly press need not be told 
that he has the full courage of his convictions, and that 
these convictions are founded upon abundant observation 
and study. In his preface, which is possibly slightly ego- 
tistic, the author sets forth the 
true modern theory of criti- 
cism, the perception of the ar- 
tist’s point of view, sympathy 
with his attitude, careful analy- 
sis, a thoughtful summing up 
on both sides. Mr. Child him- 
self may be called a disciple of 
art for art’s sake, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, but the 
reader will find that his views 
are serious and his judgments 
based upon a fair hearing. It 
may be fairly urged, as in the 
case of Millet and the so-called 
French impressionist, that 
there are important phases of 
art which lie without the range 
of Mr. Child’s sympathies, but this is not the place for a 
battle of opinions. What we have to note is, that Mr. 
Child furnishes clear and suggestive summaries of impor- 
tant phases of modern art, which no thoughtful person 
can afford to ignore. We say modern art, although the 
author has included papers upon Botticelli and The 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, because the special value 
of this volume lies in its presentation of certain charac- 
teristics of the art of to-day. ‘The illustrations, portraits 
of artists, and reproduction of paintings and statues, both 
wood engraving and process prints, play an important 
and adequate part in supplementing the text. The pic- 
tures in themselves furnish an excellent summary of 
the tendency of modern art. (Harper Brothers, New 
York. $6.) 

From the same publishers we have received another 
beautiful example of book-making, wherein the writer 
proves again his possession of both the analytic 
and critical faculties. The fulltitle of Mr. Wm. 
Hamilton Gibson’s book is Sharp Eyes: A Ram- 
bler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks Among Insects, 
Birds, and Flowers. Mr. Gibson tells us that for 
many years he has constantly received letters 
from all parts of the country, whose inquisitive 
writers have asked questions upon almost every 
conceivable subject of zodlogy, and this has 
naturally suggested the idea that a published 
volume based upon such questions would meet 
a genuine need. “ Sharp Eyes,” therefore, is in 
brief “a cordial recommendation and invitation 
to walk the woods and fields, and reap the boun- 
tiful harvests of a quiet eye which nature every- 
where bestows.” ‘The book is “a plea for a 
rational, contemplative ramble, a messenger to 
that thoughtless host to whom nature is a closed 
book.” Of Mr. Gibson’s perfect fitness for this 
task, the readers of The Christian Union need 
not be told ; they have known the work of this 
artist-naturalist, and they have recognized his 
gift of the power of double interpretation by 
pen and brush. In this charming volume the 
artist’s taste has had free scope, and the result 
is an altogether dainty and delightful book. 
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From“ A Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves.” (Dodd,Mead & Co.) 


There isa surprise for the reader 
on almost every page. On the 
illuminated title page we find a 
gaudy dragon-fly pursuing the 
musical mosquito, and the copy- 
right is guarded by a well-armed 
beetle. Every page, almost, 
throughout the book tempts us 
with a delightful head or tail 
piece, or graceful initial letter, 
or a remarque illustration, or a vignette in the text. Many 
of these illustrations, indeed most of them, come to our 
dull eyes as novelties, and yet all this wealth of material 
has been drawn from the woods and fields immediately 
about us. ($5.) 

We have said that the season does not bring any one 
artist prominently forward, but we are tempted to make 
an exception in the case of that most delightful landscape 
illustrator, Mr. Alfred Parsons. In Zhe Warwickshire 
Avon, a volume whose sober binding offers a striking con- 
trast to the usual holiday book, Mr. Parsons has collected 
a series of pictures which would be taken for idyllic pas- 
torals, did we not know that they are the artist’s inter- 
pretation of actual scenes along the well-loved and always 
famous Avon. Mr, A. T. Quiller-Couch has furnished 
notes which are lightly and pleasantly written, instructive 
without didacticism, and remarkably suggestive when we 
realize the frequency with which this same ground has 
been traversed ; but, with all due credit to the author, the 
reason of this book’s existence is found in Mr. Parsons’s 
work. ‘That Mr. Parsons is in perfect sympathy with the 
landscapes, rivers, and gardens which he pictures, very 
few need to be told. Mr. Parsons has the born etcher’s 
gift of seizing upon the artistic characteristics or essen- 
tials in a landscape, and subordinating or ignoring mere 
details. Furthermore he has the quality, rare in this rest- 
less age, of consistent self-control and repose. Each one 
of his little drawings is a picture which rests the eye and 
invites the soul of the reader. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $2.) 
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The welcome example of the growing tendency to 
choose this season for the presentation of classic litera- 
ture in new dress is found in the “ Darro” edition of 
Irving’s A/hambra. It will seem to some of us that there 
can never be too many editions of the work of Washing- 
ton Irving, the gentlest, sunniest, and best beloved of all 
American authors. No one of the Knickerbocker set 
remains so real to us. There is no one in whom New 
York should take so much pride, and yet a stranger who 
asks to see Irving’s statue will be shown a monstrous 
effigy in Central Park. But the literary work of the author 
of the Knickerbockers’ history remains a monument more 
enduring than brass, and his publishers, at least, have not 
been remiss in doing honor to Irving’s memory. The new 
edition of the “ Alhambra” is a novelty, in that each text 
page is framed in 
Mauresque decora- 
tion, consisting of 
pale gold designs 
relieved against an 
old red ground. 
The variety of the 
decorative motives 
offers in itself an 
interesting study 
which, perhaps, will 
cause the critical to 
overlook the too 
violent contrast be- 
tween the positive 
colors of the deco- 
ration and the 
black and white of 
the page. The full 
page illustrations 
consist of photo- 
gravures reproduc- 
ing representative 
portions of the Al- 
hambra and its sur- 
roundings, and thus 
the illustrations 
have the positive 
merit of truth and 
fact, and the value 
of this edition to 
the text will be 
readily appreciat- 
ed. The new edi- 
tion is presented in 
two handsome vol- 
umes. Perhaps 
we may add there 
seems to be a pe- 
culiar fitness in 
turning aside to 
pay homage to one 
of the bygone lead- 
ers of our litera- 
ture in the year 
when America, by 
an official recogni- 
tion of literary 
property, has removed one stain from her escutcheon, 
and when American literature, as we trust, is entering 
upon a new development under the honest copyright leg- 
islation which the publisher of the “ Alhambra” has 
labored so faithfully to obtain. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $6.) 

It is borne in upon us again that modern Christmas 
literature is by no means a light and trifling matter when 
we find among our books such a serious volume as Mr. 
Kennan’s elaborate work on Siberia. If we spend less 
time upon Mr. Kennan’s remarkable book than it de- 
serves, our excuse must be the general familiarity of our 
readers with the plans and purposes of the journey which 
Mr. Kennan entered upon in 1885, and with the manner 
in which these plans have been carried out in the pages of 
the “Century Magazine.” Since Mr. Kennan’s articles 
began he has been criticised often for presenting only the 
darkest side of Russian life. This criticism he meets 
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fairly when he says that he went to Russia to study the 
exile system and not to describe official festivities or 
happy homes. The profound impression made by Mr. 
Kennan’s disclosures is a matter of common knowledge. 
From time to time we have heard that the effect of his 
work has reacted upon even the Great White Czar, and 
that investigating commissions have been appointed, and 
that the lot of exiles on the road and in the mines is to 
be in some degree mitigated. Just how much practical 
effect Mr. Kennan’s disclosures have had, it is difficult to 
say. As to their moral effect there can be no doubt; and 
there can be no doubt, also, that sooner or later the pub- 
lic opinion which Mr. Kennan has created will cause the 
practical removal of crimes against civilization, which are, 
perhaps, the darkest blot upon the closing years of the 
century. Inthe first 
volume of his work 
which lies before us, 
Mr. Kennan takes 
the reader from St. 
Petersburg to the 
great Siberian 
road, closing with 
a chapter upon De- 
portation by Etape, 
which means an 
exile station house. 
The _ frontispiece 
has a portrait of 
the author, and the 
text is reinforced 
by the serviceable 
illustrations which 
appeared in the 
magazine. (The 
Century Co. $6.) 

The making of 
beautiful books is 
by no means a diffi- 
cult matter in this 
inventive age, if 
expense is disre- 
garded. It is com- 
paratively rare, 
however, to come 
upon an inexpen- 
sive book which is 
really rich and 
beautiful in its 
adornment, and so 
at the risk of seem- 
ing again to exalt 
the practical side 
of book-making, we 

have noted this 
point first in taking 
up the dainty edi- 
tion of Colette, pub- 
lished by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. These 
pure and charming 

confessions of a 

young girl have 
well earned their rank among the latter day classics, and 
the literary charm of the book well justifies the appear- 
ance of this sumptuous illustrated edition, There are 
thirty-six illustrations, full page and vignette, by one of 
the clever Parisian illustrators, Jean Claude. The book 
is printed upon heavy paper with wide margins, rough cut 
edges, and a gilt top; and, when the dainty wrapper is 
removed, we find a novel and singularly rich cover, show- 
ing a dark red back with an ornamental panel in gold, 
and sides with fine gold ornamentation. It may safely 
be said that no more beautiful book of the class has 
appeared this year. ($1.50.) 

If Mr. Du Maurier’s Peter /bbetson (Harper & Brothers, 
New York) were only distinguished as the first literary 
venture of an eminent artist, we should not be moved to 
take it seriously. There are those who will insist that 
because Mr. Du Maurier is an artist his novel is a failure ; 
but their verdict will not represent the best judgment 
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upon “ Peter Ibbetson.”” We should be sorry for any one 
who could fail to be moved and stimulated by the picture of 
dream-union, the com- 
munication of souls, 
which is drawn in these 
pages. The general 
theme, the idea of com- 
munication between 
mind and mind, or 
rather between soul 
and soul, is as old as 
human thought, but 
Mr. Du Maurier’s pre- 
sentation is radically 
different, we need 
hardly say, from the 
vagaries of the so- 
called theosophists. 
In fact it is as mis- 
leading to use this 
term in connection 
with Mr. Du Maurier’s 
delicate and pathetic 
picture of the lover’s 
communion in dreams 
as it would be to use 
the word in connection 
with Charles Lamb's 
“Dream Children.” 
We shall not do injus- 
tice to the author by 
attempting to give the 
story of Peter Ibbet- 
son’s life.. Those who 
have known Mr. Du 
Maurier only as a hu- 
morist, or rather as a 
satirist, will find a sur- 
prise awaiting them in 
the depth and tender- 
ness of feeling which 
he reveals, and also in 
his sadness. As to the high literary merit of his work 
there can be no valid doubt ; and the fact that what he 
has written appeals to humanity will justify us in predict- 
ing a very considerable measure of lasting success for his 
book. ‘To usthe illustrations have seemed comparatively 
unimportant. Perhaps Du Maurier’s mannerisms have 
become a little wearisome. His pictures are interesting, 
delicately expressed, and often delightful, but we leave 
them with a feeling that the artist is at his best in social 
cartoons, where the point is found in the caption rather 
than in the picture. ($2.) 

Few of us will take up the new editions of Holmes’s 
One-Hoss Shay and Whittier’s Snowbound (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston), without some glow of warmer alle- 
giance to those survivors; a feeling prompted, perhaps, 
by the thought of the empty house at Elmwood. In the 
former volume the publishers have collected “The One- 
Hoss Shay” and the companion poems, “ How the Old 
Horse won the Bet,” and “ The Broomstick Train,” with 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. For this edition the ever 
young Autocrat has written a short preface, wherein he 
assures us that “ The Shay” is a perfectly intelligible 
conception, and with half serious humor he holds it up 
before us as an ideal to be striven for. Mr. Pyle has fur- 
nished a generous allowance of full page and vignette pen- 
and-ink drawings, which are admirable accompaniments 
to the text, and altogether delightful. The book is bound 
in leather, with ornamental designs, and lettering burned 
in. The frontispiece of “Snowbound” is an excellent 
portrait of the Quaker poet. The illustrations, which are 
full-page photogravures from drawings by Mr. E. H. 
Garrett, are adequate and effective. The book is well 
printed with wide margins, and the cover is in white and 
blue. ($1.50 each.) 

The illustrator of the “ One-Hoss Shay” reappears as 
author and artist both in his most clever book, 4 Modern 
Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Muniter, 
which is described as an extravaganza in four acts. Mr. 
Pyle’s work this year may be accounted one of the “suc- 
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cesses.” In his pen-and-ink work he may be said to repre- 
sent the school founded by the brilliant Spaniard, Daniel 
Vierge. Without 
dwelling upon the spe- 
cial force of the broken 
line and clear white 
areas, and the strong 
contrast of black and 
white, we may point 
to Mr. Pyle’s work as 
happily illustrating the 
superiority of the sug- 
gestive over the con- 
clusive or exhaustive 
treatment. The artist 
pays the observer the 
compliment of credit- 
ing him with some 
imagination, and fur- 
thermore he tickles us 
with the unexpected. 
Though, like most of 
the Franco-Spanish il- 
lustrators, he delights 
in the grotesque, he 
does not descend to 
the plane of the mere 
caricaturist. | Unless 
we mistake the appe- 
tite of our reading 
public, this fantastic 
and thrilling tale of 
the Comte de St. Ger- 
maine will be certain 


i yp to please the palates 


of the many who yearn 
for a change from real- 
ism, analysis, and dia- 
lect. ($1.25.) 

Another valuable 
collection of magazine 
papers describes for us 
the Ocean Steamship, which has become so important a fea- 
ture of modern life. The articles, which have appeared 
from time to time in “Scribner’s Magazine,” form, when 
collected, a veritable encyclopedia of steamship informa- 
tion. In this book one may read the story of a steamship 
from the time the keel is laid until the vessel is finally 
mustered out of the passenger service. We are told how 
passengers and freight are provided for ; how the ship is 
navigated ; how safety is secured ; how speed is obtained ; 
in short, we are made familiar with every practical detail 
connected with ocean steamship travel. The illustrations 
are of unusual excellence. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3.) 

From Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we have re- 
ceived an abridged and convenient edition of Jesus the 
Messiah, by Alfred Edersheim, illustrated with -~ 


reproductions of paintings by Hoffman. In pg; 
his introduction Dr. Sanday says of Dr. — 
Edersheim,.“ No one else has pos- ~~ 


sessed such a profound and master- if . 
ly knowledge of the whole Jewish rs 
background to the picture presented %& 
in the gospels, not merely of the arch- 
ology, which is something, but of 
the essential characteristics of Jewish 
thought and feeling, which is far more.” 
Something has been sacrificed of neces- 
sity in this edition, but it is presented 
as much more serviceable for 
the ordi- 
nary read- . 
er.($3.50.) 
Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s 
Makers of 
Florence 
has_ been, 
to many 
readers, From “Ailes ¢’ Alouette.” 
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her most attractive book. She had a great subject, and, 
while she did not bring’ to it original research, she did 
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From “Little Smoke.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


bring to it a very sympathetic imagination, adequate 
knowledge of facts, thorough familiarity with the envi- 
ronment, and a delightful style. The poet Danté, the 
cathedral builders, and the monks of St. Marco furnish 
a group of great characters, such as very few epochs 
have paralleled. The variety, the achievement, and the 
picturesqueness of life in this great period Mrs. Oliphant 
has reproduced in the pages of the “ Makers of Florence.” 
The publishers have now issued an extra illustrated edi- 
tion, printed on large paper, witha portrait of Savonarola, 
with fifty illustrations engraved on wood, from drawings 
from Professor Delamotte, and twenty reproductions of 
pictures of Florentine artists now in churches or galleries 
in Florence. In this form the book is, both from the 
artistic and the historic side, a volume of extraordinary 
attractiveness. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $6.) 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has never been read to better 
advantage than in her latest story, 4 Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) This is a story 
of purg sentiment, an old-fashioned romance of love, with 
an English background. Mrs. Barr is thoroughly at home 
in the English field, and she is always at her best in 
writing a love story, her vein of genuine sentiment, her 
idealism, and her knowledge of life combining to produce 
something beautiful in tone and dramatic in the telling. 
Her story has received a very attractive setting from the 
publishers, who have enriched it with a number of very 
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artistic and delicate illustrations. The narrow column of 
type on the broad page, the skillful breaking up of the 
text by the introduction of vignettes and other small 
illustrations, and the original and attractive binding of 
the volume combine to give it an air of elegance. ($1.50.) 

Another story which bears the same imprint, and has 
received the same care in the matter of illustration, is 
In Biscayane Bay, which is the record, in the form of a 
romance, of winter life on the Florida Keys. The charm 
of that life can be actually tasted by but few, since it 
involves large leisure and ample means; but in this 
story it has been very successfully reflected, and the 
delight of almost unbroken summer, of beautiful foliage, 
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From “Elizabethan Songs.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


of calm seas, and of radiant days and nights must be felt 
by even the most unimaginative reader. The story is 
well told, and is embellished with a number of large and 
small illustrations, many of them occupying a full page, 
and interpreting very successfully the charm and senti- 
ment of Floridian scenery. ($2.50.) 

From the D. Lothrop Company of Boston we have re- 
ceived a generously illustrated album entitled Zeaves from 
an Artist's Field Book. The book contains a number of 
verses and illustrations by Mr. Wedworth Wadsworth, 
dealing with nature. Each page bears a verse and an 
appropriate sketch reproduced in a pale tint. The cover 
shows a landscape sketch stamped in gold. ($4.) 

A very dainty book, and one which will find a host of 
friends by reason of its association with a gifted and 
charming woman, is the Calendar of Sonnets, which Mrs. 
Jackson wrote not long before her death, and in which she 
very successfully interpreted and expressed the sentiment 
of the year in its more poetic and profounder aspects. It 
was a happy thought on the part of Mrs. Jackson’s pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston) to put this 
charming record of the year into a volume by itself, pref- 
acing each sonnet with a little glimpse of landscape, and 
accompanying it with a full page illustration, The illustra- 
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tions areall figure pieces, and, while of somewhat unequal 
excellence, are varied and interesting. ($2.) 

Two dainty volumes, bound in white, with appropriate 
designs in gilt stamped on the covers, contain selections of 
the poems of Keats and Shelley, under the titles respect- 
ively, Roses of Romance ($1), and Flowers of Fancy ($1.50). 
The books are ar- 
ranged and illustrat- 
ed by E. H. Garrett, 
and the selections 
from both poets are 
thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the kind 
of verse indicated 
by the titles, while 
the illustrations are 
delicate and refined. 
Some of the little 
landscapes are quite 
as poetical in con- 
ception and execu- 
tion as the lines they 
are intended to illus- 
trate. (Roberts 
He Brothers, Boston.) 


From “ The One-Hoss Shay.” A Lost Hero, by 


ae nota Elizabeth Stuart 
(Houghton, Miffin & Co.) Phelps Ward and 


Herbert D. Ward, 
records a bit of courage on the part of an unknown negro 
tramp, whose life is suddenly lighted as by a flash of elec- 
tricity in one great outburst of manhood, and who myste- 
riously disappears in the very moment of his apotheosis. 
The time of the story is the Charleston earthquake, the 
occasion is the tearing apart of the rails before an ap- 
proaching train, the heroism is the saving of the train by 
the negro, and the dénouement is his immediate swallow- 
ing up by the earth. No novelist,in recent days, at least, 
has conceived of a more daring device. The story is 
told with a good deal of freshness and vigor, and is very 
strikingly and effectively illustrated. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.50.) 

Every month we have rehearsed for our readers’ edifica- 
tion the titles of important articles published in “ The Cen- 
tury Magazine,” and now we have the accumulated literary 
and artistic wealth of six magazine months compactly 
assembled into a fine volume of about a thousand pages, 
and have as many engravings. The California series, 
the Italian Old Masters series, the Siberian articles of Mr. 
Kennan, the Present Day papers, the serials by Stockton 
and Eggleston, the Indian Campaign papers with Rem- 








From“ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


mington’s drawings—such are a few of the features of a 
half-year’s record of a magazine of which all Americans 
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are proud. In Mr. Cole’s engravings of the work of the 
great Italian painters, the highest level of American 
wood-engraving is reached. Bound Volume XLII. of the 
“Century” will find a welcome place in thousands of 
libraries, public and private. (The Century Company, 
New York. $3.) 

The aim of the “ Camden Library,” the first volume of 
which is before us, is to illustrate the history of England 
in olden time in such a way as to please and interest the 
ordinary reader as well as the professed antiquary. For 
this purpose an excellent subject was found in Zhe Antigui- 
ties and Curiosities of the Fxchequer. As Mr. Hubert Hall 
of the English Public Record Office tells us in his intro- 
duction, the Exchequer was not only the earliest and great- 
est counting-house in Great Britain, but from it sprang all 
the branches of the magnificent financial system of to-day. 
Thus it is intimately connected with England’s financial 





From “ Ocean Steamships.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


greatness. The quaint and curious early customs—the tal- 
lies, chests, chess-boards, and counters for balancing 
accounts, and all the rest of the rude visible symbols of 
primitive book-keeping—form a branch of antiquarian lore 
that is as oddly interesting as it is important, historically 
speaking. Sir John Lubbock, who furnishes an introduc- 
tory chapter, tells us that he possesses a tally representing 
a payment of £24,000 by the Crown to the East India Com- 
pany, and among other illustrations of the book are those 
of a chest which once contained part of the famous Domes- 
day Book, and of some of those notched box or willow 
sticks by which Exchequer accounts were “tallied.’”” The 
book is beautifully printed and handsomely though soberly 
bound, and will make a suitable and welcome present to 
any one of a slightly archeological turn of mind. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.75.) 

New editions of the “ Arabian Nights” are always in 
order, especially when they come to us in so attractive a 
form as the three volumes of Stories from Arabian Nights, 
which bear the imprint of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. These stories are selected and edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, the well-known Arabic scholar, who 
furnishes the volume with new translations of “ Aladdin and 
his Wonderful Lamp” and “Sindbad the Sailor.” The 
books are very attractively printed, are of convenient size, 
are decorated with appropriate devices and designs, and each 
volume contains a photogravure of a typical Oriental scene. 

The same publishers rendered a real service to the 
reading public when they devised the “Stories of the 
Nations” series, which has very successfully met the want 
of interesting, trustworthy, and moderately brief his- 
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tories. This series is now being supplemented by an- 
other scarcely less important, certainly not less interesting. 
Under the title of the “ Heroes of the Nations,’ a series 
of biographies popular in style, but thoroughly trustworthy 
in matter, is being published, and will include typical men 
who have been representative national types or leaders of 
the great historical movements. The two recent additions 
to this series are Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s Julius Cesar 
and the Organization of the Roman Empire, and Mr. H. 
K. Fox-Bourne’s Sir Philip Sidney and the Chivalry of 
England. It would 
not be easy to name 
two men_ further 
apart in spirit and 
historic environ- 
ment than the great 
Roman leader and 
the brave English 
soldier, poet, and 
diplomatist. They 
were both, however, 
men of great abil- 
ity and of deep 
personal interest, 
Czesar must be in- 
cluded in any series 
of biographies of 
great men; Sidney 
belongs to any 
series of biogra- 
phies of noble men. 
In each case the 
story is well told 
by a competent 
hand, and the illus- 
trations are well 
chosen and ex- 
ecuted, 

Of special inter- 
est, in view of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s 
present visit to this 
country, is his ac- 
count in Seas and 
Lands of his ex- 
perience here two 
years ago. An in- 
terview with Presi- 
dent Harrison, and 
pleasant discussion 
with him of the re- 
lations between 
England and the 
United States, a 
visit to Emerson’s 
old home (Sir Ed- 
win, by the way, 
has children bear- 
ing the names of 
Emerson and Chan- 
ning), a lecture 
‘experience at Har- 
vard, a rapid sur- 
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The notes of many thousands of miles of journey through 
China, Mongolia, and Tibet are included in Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill’s book called Zhe Land of the Lamas. China is 
passed over very briefly, the main purpose being to furnish 
late and dependable information about the less well-known 
Tibetan and Mongol lands ; of this there is an ample store, 
a multitude of historical, geographical, and ethnological 
facts, which very materially increases our Western knowl- 
edge of these distant countries. ‘The chapters are less at- 
tractive, perhaps, to the general reader, than if they had 
been more freely 
descriptive, or had 
been written with a 
more direct aim at 
literary effect ; but 
this fetich of amus- 
ing the omnivorous 
skimmer of books 
has happily not de- 
terred the author 
from producing a 
work of solid and 
seriousvalue. The 
curiosities of cus- 
tom, dress, religious 
practices, and so 
on, enliven the nar- 
rative considera- 
bly. The illustra- 
tion is abundant 
and of the quality 
that one would nat- 
urally expect from 








articles originally 
printed in “ The 
Century.” A _ spe- 


cial word of praise 
for the binding, 
which is in excel- 
lent taste, and the 
handsomer because 
it is quiet. (The 
Century Co., New 
York. $3.50.) 
Very sound taste 
is shown in the 
binding and _illus- 
tration of the col- 
lection of sea songs 
and pastoral lays 
collected into vol- 
ume form, under 
the title Where 
Meadows Meet the 
Sea, under the edi- 
torship of Harrison 
S. Morris. There 
are twelve delicate 
process pictures, 
some of which are 
decidedly superior 
to those often found 











vey of Canada— 
such are some of 
the points chosen 
from a flying trip 
for reasonable com- 
ment and lively de- 
scription. The latter half of the volume is chiefly occupied 
with Japan, a subject of which neither Sir Edwin nor his 
readers ever tire. There are scores of photographs and 
drawings clearly illustrating characteristic features and 
phases of Oriental life, and bringing many types of the 
Eastern people before the reader’s eyes. The subject mat- 
ter was originally published in the London “ Telegraph,” 
for which the author has written so much and so well. The 
volume is a large octavo of more than 500 pages, has many 
full-page pictures and small cuts, and has for cover design 
an odd Japanese seascape, somewhat primitive in coloring. 
(Longmans, Green & Co,, New York. $5.) 


CHIMBORAZO, FROM A LITTLE ABOVE THE THIRD CAMP, 


From “South American Alps.” 


in anthologies of 
this kind. (The J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $3.) 

Captain John G. 
Bourke’s On the 
Border with Crook 
may properly be classed with holiday books both because 
of the attractive qualities of its external appearance—bind- 
ing, cover-design, and _ illustration—and because it is in 
itself a capital work to put into the hands of a boy. From 
it he can learn the truth about border life, frontier hard- 
ships, and Indian warfare, told in entertaining fashion, with 
the most accurate personal knowledge drawn from long 
experience, and embodying and illustrating the character 
and life of one of our national heroes—a man whose cour- 
age was equaled by his forbearance, his fighting skill, by 
his knowledge of men, his services to the Government and 
the white residents of the Indian country by his ardent 


(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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desire to serve and elevate the red man. Captain Bourke 
disclaims the intent to write a formal biography of Gen- 
eral Crook, but follows him in his forty 
years’ military career closely, telling of 
the regions where he held rule, the fron- 
tiersmen and Indians with whom he dwelt, 
the problems civil and military he had to 
solve, the campaigns he carried on, and 
the principles he represented. The rec- 
ord of all this has life and movement, 
and is strongly touched with local color. 
The style is colloquial and informal, and 
the narrative abounds in anecdote. One 
reason why General Crook was so success- 
ful in gaining the respect of the Indians 
is seen in this note about one of his 
marches : “I am unable,” says Captain 
Bourke, “to explain exactly how he did 
it, but I can assure my readers that 
Crook learned, while on that march, the 
name of every plant, animal, and mineral 
passed near the trail, as well as the uses 
to which the natives put them, each and 
all; likewise the hab- 
its of the birds, rep- 
tiles, and animals, and 
the course and gene- 
ral character of all the 
streams, little or big. 
The Indians evinced 
an awe for him from 
the first moment of 
their meeting; they 
did not seem to un- 
derstand how it was 
that a white man could 
so quickly absorb all 
that they had toteach.”’ 
(Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
$3-50.) 

The eighth series of 
The Good Things of 
“ Zife” contains ample 
provocation for a 
smile. There are many 
excellent drawings il- 
lustrating society people in various attitudes, under which 
are mildly satirical jokes which in many cases might be as 
well put under one picture as another. Thus, the pictures 
and legends on pages 12, 14, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33, 35) 375 
and many others might be transposed with one another in 
any imaginable way without the slightest injury to sense or 
wit. (F. A. Stokes Co., New York. §2.) 

Indika: The Country and the People of India and Cevton. 
By John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D, (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 5.) 
Bishop Hurst 
combines, in this 
large and pro- 
fusely illustrated 
work, the descrip- 
tive and the his- 
torical. His own 
observation has 
been extensive 
and broad, and 
his personal nar- 
ration is inter- 
preted and en- 
forced from point 
to point by clear- 
ly written accounts of all that is important in the past events 
connected with each place. His studies of the native 
races—their dispositions, customs, religious beliefs, vices, 
employments, literature, social tendencies and possibilities 
—are both full and suggestive. We may refer particularly 
to the chapters on Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sions, which will be found to contain much freshly com- 
piled information. ‘The same may be said of those on the 
“ Somajes,” of which Bishop Hurst believes that their theis- 
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tic founders are, “like neo-Platonism and other predeces- 


sors of all Christian ages,” building better than they know. 


The title of the book, 
“Indika,” is taken 
from that written by 
“ Megasthenes the Am- 
bassador of Seleucus 
, (the founder of the 
\ Syrian monarchy) to 
India, and the first to 
give any real knowl- 
edge of India to the 
Western world. As 
meaning “Indian 
things,” it is truly de- 
scriptive of the work, 
but its use may strike 
some Critics as a trifle 
affected, as may also 
the use of “ Fore- 
word” instead of the 
conventional “Pref - 
ace.” The volume is 
well indexed and ad- 
mirably printed. 

Handsome editions 
of George Sand’s 
Haunted Pool, and of 
Halévy’s Marriage for 
Love have been issued 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
of this city, on heavy 
calendered paper, and 
with special colored 
cover designs. The 
stories are among the 
purest and sweetest in 
the French language ; 
the illustration is 
charming, as we have 
said before ; and these 
new and cheaper edi- 
tions form excellent 
value for their very 
moderate price. 

That delightful 
work, one of the most 
charming in Shakespearian literature, Mary Cowden Clarke’s 
Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines has been issued in a new 
edition by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Sons (New York). 
This edition has had the benefit of the author’s supervision, 
and contains a third series of tales which have never before 
been published in America. It is now forty years since 
these stories were 
written. They grew 
out of sixteen years’ 
work on the “ Con- 
cordance of Shake- 
speare,” and they 
may be said, there- 
fore, to be, in a 
sense, the children 
of Shakespeare 
himself. The work 
on the Concordance 
was purely verbal, . 
while these stories  ‘ 
are entirely imagi- 
native ; but for the 
most part the ima- 
gination has been 
kept in harmony 
with the creative 
imagination of 
Shakespeare him- 
self. The illustra- 
tions are taken 
from Mrs. Clarke’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, and the new edition is neatly 
and tastefully printed in five volumes of very convenient 


size. ($5.) 


; eta 
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From“A Rose of a Hundred Leaves.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Books for Young People. 


BOYS’ STORIES. 


ERE are three books about Indians and pioneer 
life which may safely be commended to boy 
readers as being the very antipodes of the 
“yellow-back” Indian literature, in that they 
give faithful pictures of real border life, and that 
their characters, both whites and red-skins, are 

reasonable human beings in character and action. Mr. W. 
O. Stoddard’s Little Smoke (D. Appletcn & Co., New York. 
$2) is the imaginary biography of a keen-witted young In- 
dian lad, whose tribe is concerned in the Custer massacre. 
The story has the air of reality in its descriptions of tribal 
customs in peace 
and war, of min- 
er’s life ina new 
country, and of 
the conflict of 
army science 
and red-skin 
native skill and 
cunning. There 
are twelve full- 
page pictures, 
portraits of Sit- 
ting Bull and 
other great war- 
riors, and doz- 
ens of little 
head, tail, and 
side pieces rep- 
resenting In- 
dian imple- 
ments, weapons, 
and belongings. 
Mr. Noah 
Brooks’s Soy 
Settlers is an 
unsensational, 
but interesting 
and amusing, 
story of the ad- 
ventures of set- 
tlers in Kansas 
in the stirring 
“Bleeding 
Kansas” times. 
The hardships 
and expedients 
of pioneers in 
the great wheat- 
growing country 
are well told, 
and told from 
the boy’s point 
of view. Mr. 
Brooks is always 
a wholesome 
and vigorous 
writer for lads. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.25.) Mr: Hezekiah Butterworth has told, under the 
title Lhe Log School-House on the Columbia, a story of 
heroism of the pioneers in Oregon and Washington ‘Ter- 
ritories. The Indian legend which aids the thread of the 
story is both dramatic and poetical. (Harper & Brcthers, 
New York. 1.25.) 

The boy of the middle ages was quite a different boy 
from him of to-day—different in his play, his training, his 
ambitions, his world—and yet just as much the boy. Just 
how a fifteenth century lad looked at things, and what he 
saw, is what Mr. Howard Pyle tries to bring before us in 
his J/en of Tron, using as his medium a story of adventure 
and chivalry illustrated by his own pencil. The spirit and 
detail of the whole is in perfect keeping with the time, and 
the broils and plots following the accession of Henry IV. 
furnish ample incident from which to select material. The 
story is a notable one in the boys’ literature of the year. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. 2.) 


From “ Art and Criticism.” 
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Octave Thanet’s We A// may properly be called a novel 
for young people, for it is as well balanced in plot, as varied 
in characters, and altogether as artistically constructed as 
are most novels more commonly so-called. Though it is 
not addressed directly to boys, it appeals to them more 
strongly than to their sisters in its stories of hunting, of 
adventures in the woods, and of crime detected. The au- 
thor has, in this children’s story, been as conscientious and 
faithful in the rendering of Arkansas life, the reproduction 
of dialect, and, in short, in everything relating to local color, 
as she has always shown herself in the admirable tales of 
Southern life with which her older audiences have been so 
often delighted. It is safe to say that no better story for 
young people has been written by any American writer this 
year. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 

Mr, G. A. Henty, the English writer for boys, has indeed 
a remarkable 
facility in the 
production of 
stories partly 
historical and 
partly given up 
to personal ad- 
venture; this 
year he gives us 
no less than 
three books of 
this kind. Zhe 
Dash for Khar- 
toum is a story 
of the Nile cam. 
paign and the 
attempt to res- 
cue General 
Gordon; Held 
fast for Eng- 
land has to do 
with the famous 
siege of Gibral- 
tar (1779-83), 
and its hero, an 
English boy who 
happens to be in 
the great citadel 
at the time, plays 
an active and 
important part 
in the defense 
of the rock 
against the 
French and 
Spanish forces ; 
Redskin and 
Cowboy, as the 
title indicates, is 
a tale of life on 
a cattle ranch, 
and of fights 
with Indians 
and organized 
white despera- 
does. While one 
feels that if Mr. Henty would spend a little more time over 
his books, and pay a little closer attention to style, they would 
be greatly improved, still it is remarkable, considering the 
rapidity with which they are produced, that they should be 
so even, and on the whole so excellent. Certain it is that Mr. 
Henty has caught the manner of writing which pleases boys, 
and there seems to be no falling off whatever in his popular- 
ity. We notice that the publishers of his books have this 
year given them a dress rather more quiet and refined in 
color and design than that hitherto employed. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 each.) 

From the same publishers comes a story bya new writer, 
Mr. Robert Leighton, which in its originality and profusion 
of incident is at least equal to Mr. Henty’s work, and in 
literary execution is decidedly superior. It is called Zhe 
Pilots of Pomona, Its scene is laid in the Orkney Islands, 
and its hero isa really natural boy, whose adventures in 
finding relics of the ancient Norsemen, in discovering 
smugglers’ caves, in assisting in the capture of criminals 
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and in making an unwilling and lonely voyage into the 
Arctic regions, are told in such a way as to make them 
appear reasonable and probable. ($1.50.) 

Of stories of English school life we have had abun- 
dance ; in Straight On we have a novelty in the shape of 
a story of French school life. The author is the writer of 
that charming story “Colette.” The plot is strong and 
original enough to please mature readers. . There are 
nearly a hundred pictures. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 

Tad, by E. S. Ellis, is a story of American schoolboy 
life, with animated accounts of baseball and other sports, 
and with commendable lessons in manliness and self- 
reliance, set forth by illustration rather than by preaching. 
(Cassell & Co., New York. $1.) 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis gained his spurs as a writer 
of magazine tales by a story about a boy, the now famous 
“Gallegher.” It is nat- 
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to the “ Young Heroes of Our Navy” series. 
ton & Co., New York. $1.) 

The Electrical Boy is the odd title of a semi-scientific, 
semi-mythical tale, by Professor John Trowbridge of the 
Harvard University, in which the pill of electrical knowl- 
edge is sugar-coated for the small boy with the allure- 
ments of fiction. It is strange enough to be interesting, 
and has the solid base of scientific truth beneath it. (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. The author, Mary W. 
E. Smith, reconstructs for the children of our day the 
childhood life of their forefathers in a typical New England 
farming town. She is right in thinking that it is well 
worth while, before the old days of plain living and high 
thinking have quite disappeared, to picture them vividly 
for the benefit of the boys and girls of a new generation. 
Her story is told with much vivacity. (Roberts Brothers, 

Boston.) Zhe Boy Convict 


(D. Apple- 





ural, therefore, to find him 
writing stories specifically 
for boys, with great clever- 
ness and ease. The first 
of the tales in the volume 
Stories for Boys, is pure 
extravaganza, the record 
of a newspaper reporter 
who goes to a Pacific 
island, makes himself 
king of the place, and in- 
volves the United States 
in diplomatic difficulties 
with Germany by his reck- 
less actions. ‘The whole 
is amusing, though hardly 
profitable in any way. 
The other short stories 
tell of matters relating to 
boating, to baseball, to 
tennis, and to racing ; and 
from each of these sub- 
jects the author draws an 
entertaining tale. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.) 

Tim is a story of En- 
glislr schoolboy life. It is 
written very quietly and 
in a manner that reminds 
one a little of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s tales. There isa 
genuinely pathetic inter- 
est in the book, and its 
literary quality is decid- 
edly above that of the 
average of English juve- 
niles. The author’s name 
is not given. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.) 

Mr. Kirk Munroe, in 








of Bermuda is a Sunday- 
school story of the better 
class. Its author, Marga- 
ret E. Winslow, vouches 
for the truth of the main 
incidents, which occurred 
while she was on a visit to 
the Bermudas. The hero 
of the story was convicted 
of burglary through per- 
jury, and was sent to the 
island as a life convict, but 
his innocence was finally 
established, and he was 
honorably discharged. 
(The Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing 
Society, Boston. $1.) 
Marcy the Blockade 
Runner, by Harry Castle- 
mon, and 7hrough Forest 
and Fire, by E. S. Ellis, 
are additions to the Cas- 
tlemon and Wild Wood 
series. Both are stories 
of hair-breadth escape and 
thrilling adventure, and, 
though somewhat crude 
in literary art, will please 
most boys. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 
$1.25 each.) An Ocean 
Knight is a translation of 
a story of piracy and sea- 
adventure two centuries 
ormore ago. The author 
is the sensational French 
novelist Fortuné du Bois- 
’ gobey, and he weaves an 
ingenious and_ exciting 
plot. The volume is a 








Prince Dusty, relates an 
exciting yarn of the oil 
regions, in which seekers 
for oil, torpedo men, “ moon-lighters,” oil-scouts, and de- 
tectives figure, while, of course, the part of hero is taken 
by a boy. The incidents are so combined as to make a 
vivacious story, bordering on the sensational, but not 
enough so, we should say, to be unwholesome in its mental 
stimulation. There are several illustrations. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) Of somewhat similar 
quality, though less sensational, is a volume of short stories 
for boys by Mr. E. L. Bynner. Zhe Chase of the Me- 
teor, and Other Stories. Most of these tales have already 
appeared in the pages of “St. Nicholas,’’ ‘ Harper’s 
Young People,” or “ Wide Awake,” and have there met 
with a popularity which will no dcubt also be accorded 
to them in this form, (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) 

Miss M. E. Seawell, whose “ Little Jarvis’’ we commended 
last holiday season, in A/idshipman Paulding tells a true 
and instructive story in the methods and with the attrac- 
tiveness of fiction. The volume is an excellent addition 


From “ Little Smoke.” 


quarto, with many full- 
page and smaller pictures 
by a French artist who 
draws with great spirit and action. The small pictures 
are well reproduced, the large ones badly. (Frederick 
Warne & Co., New York. $2.) 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 


TRAVEL, HISTORY, POETRY. 


The latest addition to the series of volumes by Mr. Willis 
J. Abbot on war topics is Battlefields and Victory. It gives 
a rapid and animated narrative of the great military events 
taking place after the accession of Grant to the leadership 
of our forces up to the end of the struggle. The story is 
told with special relation to the picturesque features of the 
campaign, the personal incidents, the thrilling episodes, the 
heroic deeds—all, in short, that specially appeals to the boy- 
mind and is likely to incite a genuine interest in this stirring 
period of our history. The volume is a good-sized small 
quarto, has numerous full-page illustrations, and a specially 
designed cover which, with its strip of flag, seems to us far 
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more patriotic than artistic. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. ($3.) 

The adventures of the “Boy 
Travellers” have been carried 
through a round dozen of vol- 
umes, and they have visited almost 
every part of the globe. This year 
their inventor and historian, Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox, writes of Zhe Boy 
Travellers in Northern Europe, and 
the customary melange of incident, 
travel, history, fun, and pictures is 
as varied and attractive as hereto- 
fore. Holland, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden are traversed, and fly- 
ing trips made to the “tight little 
island” of Heligoland and the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
We repeat once more our oft-re- 
peated commendation of these 
volumes as being in plan and re- 
sult among the most attractive 
and profitable of books for young 
folks. (Harper Brothers, New 
York. $3.) 

Mr. W. E. Henley, whose place 
as an acute critic and as a writer of 
occasional verse has become assured 
among English writers of our time, 
has compiled, under the title Zyra 
fferoica, an anthology for boys. He has the advantage 
over Mr. Lang, whose somewhat similar collection we 
have just mentioned, that his field is narrowed not only to 
boys’ taste, but that he has not attempted, as has Mr. Lang, 
to educate the taste of his young readers in other directions 
than that of admiration for the poem of heroism and action. 
A splendid beginning is made with Shakespeare’s and Dray- 
ton’s passages relating to Agincourt, and the high ardor of 
patriotism thus aroused is maintained by Ben Jonson’s 
“ Honor in Bud,” Fletcher’s “ Joy of Battle,” and so through 
a long list, down to Tennyson and Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold, and even to Lang, Stevenson, and Kipling. Of 
American writers we have extracts from Bret Harte, Whit- 
man, Whittier, and Longfellow. Altogether the little vol- 
ume has a bold, ringing note, and contains nothing that is 
not worthy of a last- 
ing remembrance. 
(Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) 

Once more the zs- 
tory of the United States 
is told for young peo- 
ple, this time by Mr. 
Elbridge S. Brooks. 
He has written a very 
clear and simple ac- 
count of the pictur- 
esque and_ personal 
features of our history, 
writing in a patriotic 
spirit, but without 
gush or “bunkum.” 
‘There are many scores 
of pictures, and in all 
ways care has been 
taken to make the 
work attractive to 
young readers. (D. 
Lothrop Co., Boston.) 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of this city have added 
to their Great Explor- 
ers series Captain A. 
H. Markham’s Z7fe of 
Sir John Franklin. 
The story is the most 
fascinating of all the strange stories of Arctic exploration 
and suffering. It has been clearly and ably told by Captain 
Markham, The author lays down as the best possible field 
for further English exploration the little known Franz 


From “In Biscayane 
Bay.” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
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Joseph Land, and hopes that an English expedition will 
soon spend a winter in that desolate country, and make in 
the ensuing summer thorough exploration of the adjacent 


sea. ($1.25.) 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


Of the dozen girls’ books before us it is interesting 
to notice the division of subjects. Zhe Sweet Girl 
Graduate, by L. T. Meade, is, as its title indicates, the 
story of a poor girl’s life at an English college. The 
characters in the book are well drawn. One never meets 
in real life such a peculiarly disagreeable girl as the 
disagreeable character or such a peculiarly frivolous girl 
as the frivolous character, but they serve to emphasize 
the rich girl graduate and the poor girl graduate. The 
book is healthy in tone and well written. (Cassell & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Zhe Children of Wilton Chase, by the 
same author and publisher ($1.50), is written for younger 
children, and is more in the line of the old-fashioned story 
book. Zhe Sguire’s Daughier, by Lucy C. Lillie, published 
by Porter & Coates (Philadelphia, $1.50), is not on the 
level of Mrs. Lillie’s best style, but the English is good, and 
this cannot be said of all books written inthe present day. 
There is incident without tragedy, sentiment without sen- 
timentality. 

Witch Winnie's Mystery, by Elizabeth W. Champlin 
(published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), is a King’s 
Daughters’ story, and is written largely, if not wholly, in 
the interests of the Messiah Home for Little Children, a 
modest institution in New York, of which much more 
should be known and will be known by all readers of this 
book. It is one more indication of the new purpose in 
philanthropy, that of bringing the ends of society together. 
The illustrations of the book, especially the frontispiece, 
are very suggestive of the figures in “ Life.” The ladies 
are attired in the latest style and suggest the tailor-made 
girl. One cannot but regret the use of the much abused 
yachting cap, even though in this special picture the face 
it overshadows is made to fit it. ($1.50.) 

Thrown upon Her Own Resources; or, What Girls can do, 
by Jenny June, and published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
is a very sensible book. It is a series of chapters on 
practical questions for girls, and is especially helpful to 
that class of the community to whom authors pay very 
little attention — the 
working girls. The 
chapter on “ How to 
Work Exactly,” might 
well be used asatract ; 
also the one on “ Work 
Where You Are.” One 
takes up the book with 
a feeling of gratitude 
that a wage-earning 
woman in the upper 
walks of life has used 
her pen so practically 
for the girl working 
under limitations and 
conditions frequently 
benumbing to facul- 
ties that under more 
favorable conditions 
would give her a place 
and a name. The 
spirit of the book is 
gathered up in this 
sentence: “Society 
owes its workers, first 
of all, gratitude for 
making the world 
more pleasant to live 
in; respect for those 
who bear our bur- 
dens; reverence if 
they are borne with 
courage, patience, and cheerful integrity.” ($1.25.) 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


Shreds and Patches, by E. M. Leigh Fry, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York), is a gay little story for 
The book has the common fault 


boys and girls of ten. 
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of books of this class, that the children do not talk like 
children ; yet the incidents are childlike, and the esca- 
pades are naughty, but not vicious. It is a pity that 
more care had not been taken with the illustrations. 

Betty, a Butterfly, by A. 
G. Plympton, published by 
Roberts Brothers (Boston), 
is a_ beautifully printed 
book, and the illustrations 
are attractive. The book 
ends sadly, and for that 
reason loses much of its 
value. It is unfortunate 
that the author put such 
an unnatural sentence as 
this in the mouth of a 
small child: “I don’t care 
whether thee is famous or 
infamous.” The little girl 
joyfully exclaimed, “ it will 
be lovely to have a relation 
a respectable relation, 
too.” Small children are 
not in the habit of looking 
at life from this standpoint, 
and what an extremely dis- 
agreeable world this would 
be if they did! ($r.) 

The unique and attract- 
ive cover of Little Mar- 
jorte’s Love Story, by Mar- 
guerite Bouvet, is enough 
to make the book popular 
without looking at the in- 
side. It is beautifully illus- 
trated by Helen Maitland 
Armstrong, and one regrets the unnatural story the more 
when the last chapter is reached, and the brother, realiz- 
ing the beautiful love given him by his sister, accepts her 
death, due to exposure as the result of his carelessness, in 
the calm and philosophic spirit which he exhibits. Can 
there be any education for children in such unnatural 
stories? It is true that a beautiful 
voice is sometimes given to a human 
being who has no capacity for affec- 
tion, but the hardness of Gerald to 
little Marjorie is one of those unnat- 
ural things that one is glad never 
exist anywhere except in a writer’s 
imagination. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) 
oth The Red Grange, by Mrs. Moles- 
a! . worth, is after Mrs. Molesworth’s 





From “Cranford.” 
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Se usual style. The descriptions of 
3 scenery are sharper and more 
ex clearly defined than in any of 
* ! Mrs. Molesworth’s previous 


books. It is unnecessary to 
recommend such conscien- 
tious work as Mrs. Moles- 

j worth’s to those who are 
anxious to find good litera- 
ture for their children. 
(Thomas: Whittaker, * New 
York. $1.50.) 

The Little Princess Angel is 
one of the old-fashioned 
stories of the morally impos- 
sible and unnaturally devel- 
oped small child, the rich 
grandfather, the devoted 
nurse, and the slavish ser- 
vants. In a moment of neg- 
lect this marvel of goodness 
and precocity is stolen and 
becomes a part of a travel- 
ling circus, where her won- 
derful character works a 

ons greater reformation in the 
From”A Rose ofa Hundred \ow and disreputable people 
Leaves.” | Dodd,Mcad> Co.) among whom she is thrown 
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than could all the churches in the country if devoted to 
the same end. The return of the small child to the rich 
grandparent, the gradual settling in respectable walks of 
life of the entire circus community, form part of this story. 
Of course, there had to be 
a death of the one who was 
most devoted to the little 
princess’s service ; but the 
book has this good quality, 
that everybody is happy 
ever after. It is like read- 
ing the stories of thirty 
years ago to read this story. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) 

Mrs. Molesworth’s an- 
nual story is always await- 
ed with eager expectation. 
It is sure to be a story 
worth the telling, and to 
be written in excellent 
English of a very engag- 
ing style. Murse Hether- 
dale’s Story, which appears, 
as usual, with the imprint 
of Macmillan & Co., is 
quite as interesting as any 
of its predecessors. There 
is perhaps the suspicion of 
a little melodrama in the 
discovery of the treasure, 
at the end of the tale, by 
the nephew who has never 
been quite in favor with 
his guardians; but the 
story is a pretty one, well 
told, and the book beautifully made. ($1.25.) 

Our readers have not forgotten Henrietta Christian 
Wright’s “Children’s Stories in English Literature from 
Taliesin to Shakespeare.” ‘This year a second volume con- 
tinues the story From Shakespeare to Tennyson. Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, the Eighteenth Century 
Essay and Poetry, the Novel, History, Swift, and John- 
son, the Nineteenth Century Prose and Verse receive 
adequate attention, and the story is told with ample 
knowledge and in an interesting fashion. We do not 
know of a better book for children in this department. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 

The Little Millionaire, by Martha Livingston Moody (D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston), is a prettily made book and 
a very melodramatic story of a kind which would un- 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
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doubtedly interest a good many children, but which will 
also give them misleading ideas about life. ($1.50.) 

Elsie’s Vacation and After Events, by Martha Finley, the 
author of the Elsie Books, is the prolongation of Elsie’s 
history, which promises to survive the century. Elsie is 
such a favorite with girl readers that there is no doubt 
this last record of her doings will have the success of the 
others, for it deserves it quite as much as any of the 
series. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25.) 

The Friendly Five, by Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford, whose 
name is very familiar to the readers of the Christian 
Union, is the story of the life of five girls at school. The 


story is interesting, and if it shall develop among school 
girls the spirit of helpfulness that was in the heart of 
these five girls, the life of the newcomer at every school 
(Methodist Book Concern, 


will be made more bearable. 
New York. $1.) 

A charming, helpful 
story for girls, by Ruth 
Ogden, author of “A 
Loyal Little’ Redcoat ” 
and “His Little Royal 
Highness,” entitled Cour- 
age, has just been pub- 
lished by Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co., New York. 
The plot of the story is 
entirely original, as are 
the characters ; the hero- 
ine, after whom the book 
is named, being the 
daughter of a mechanic, 
who, through all the 
trials that come to her, 
justifies her right to a 
name which, as her 
father explained to her, 
was given for the reason 
that “the sight of you, 
darling, always puts new 
courage into me.” This 
sentence is the keynote 
of the little girl’s life. 
In this day of many 
books, it isa satisfaction 
to find one entirely free 
from morbid or sensa- 
tional elements; a genu- 
ine and healthy book, 
which not only gives 
pleasure in the reading, 
but cannot fail to make 
an impress for good on 
the reader. It is to be 
hoped that Ruth Ogden 
will send out companions 
to this helpful little tale. 
The book is well illus- 
trated by Frederick C. 
Gordon. ($1.25.) 

It is one of the sad 
things about children in 
stories that, like chil- 
dren in real life, they grow up. We lamented, when the 
last volume in the “ Katy-Did” series appeared, that the 
inevitable was upon us, and to the inevitable we have now 
come in the fifth and last volume of the series. Jn the 
High Valley, by Susan Coolidge, bears evidence that the 
writer’s long visit in Colorado has borne this delightful 
fruit. “In the High Valley ” might be called an inter- 
national story, since it concerns young people of both 
English and American birth, and, beginning in Devonshire, 
reaches its happy denouement in Colorado. Like all Susan 
Coolidge’s stories it is healthy in sentiment, refined in 
tone, and interesting. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 

Lady Jane, by Mrs. C. B. Jamison, is already familiar 
to a host of children, through its appearance in the pages 
of “St. Nicholas.” It is a story of distinct originality, 
with a good variety of incident, and contains much inci- 
dental information and character study. It is a good 
deal more of a novel in plot and variety than most sto- 
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ries of itsclass. It is admirably illustrated and very taste- 
fully made. (The Century Company, New York.) 

A very grown-up story is Mr. Zinzan of Bath ; or, Seen 
in an Old Mirror, by Mary Deane. This book is described 
on its title page as a novel, and it is addressed to the 
older class of girls who are on the verge of becoming 
young ladies. The charm of the story is to be found in 
its very pleasant portraiture of old English life in the 
time of George II. There is plenty of incident, a good 
deal of gayety, glimpses of rather fast life,a very respect- 
able villain, hairbreadth escapes, and a fairly happy 
conclusion of the whole matter. The book is artistically 
illustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.) 

The same publishers put their imprint on an attractive 
volume of fairy stories, by Ida Preston Nichols and Miss 
de Morgan, Miss Nichols contributing The Princess Girlt- 
kin, which gives the vol- 
ume its name, and Miss 
de Morgan the other 
tales. ‘There are many 
illustrations of very un- 
equal beauty and origin- 
ality. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Mr. Jacob Jacobs has 
made an honorable name 
among folk-lorists, and 
is the editor of the offi- 
cial organ of the English 
Folk-Lore Society. In his 
“English Fairy Tales,” 
noticed last year, he un- 
dertook to form an Eng- 
lish Grimm by collecting 
and editing English fairy 
tales. This year he does 
the same with the Celtic 
fairy lore; and whereas 
in the former book his 
trouble was to find and 
garner material enough, 
he now is at loss to select 
among so great a mass of 
specimens. ‘There is in 
the Celtic imagination a 
richness of fancy and a 
heartiness of humor that 
makes these tales, some 
old, some new, irresisti- 
ble in their fun, and con- 
tagious in their child-like 
belief in the supernatural. 
Mr. Jacobs relates their 
marvels racily, and in a 
way to hold the ear of 
either a child or a student 
of this fascinating branch 
of folk-lore. In typogra- 
phy the book is a model 
to the makers of juve- 
niles, and the illustration 
is good, though somewhat 
grewsome. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 

Here are two red and gilt volumes, in which the stories 
of good things enjoyed through the last year in St. Nicholas 
are now boxed up, as it were, for Christmas time. There 
are nearly seven hundred pages, quite eight hundred pict- 
ures, and a glance at the authors’ names shows that J. T. 
Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, Andrew Lang, Dudley Warner, 
John Burroughs, Julian Ralph, Tudor Jenks, Sophie Swett, 
Margaret Bisland, and a host of writers of lesser note, have 
united to keep the “ St. Nicholas”’ banner still to the front. 
‘The continued and growing popularity of this magazine for 
young folks demonstrates, among other things, that it pays 
to give children the best of work in art and in literature, to 
assume that they do not hanker for the mawkish or the 
painfully childish, and that it is better to aim a little above 
their tastes rather than a little below. In their own way 
children are critics, and keen ones, too. (The Century Co., 
New York City. 2 vols. $4.00.) 
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The series of pretty 
children’s books edited by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
named from the color of 
the binding, has been en- 
larged this year by the 
Blue Poetry Book, This 
contains, naturally, a very 
large proportion of ballads, 
and where the form is not 
that of the ballad, the 
poems are still for the 
main about war, adven- 
ture, or other spirited ac- 
tion. The choice is excel- 
lent, and Mr. Lang is justi- 
fied in hoping that the book 
may be a child’s guide to 
romance and fairyland. 
He says, very truly, that 
the boy understands far 
more than he is given credit 
for in such matters, and 
that moreover, he does not 
want everything explained. 
“In the unexplained is 
great pleasure.” Therefore 
this editor has given his 
young readers ample imag- 
inative food and inflicted 
few notes upon them, hop- 
ing that the poems them- 
selves may prove an awak- 
ening and incentive. The 
illustrations, of which there 
are many, are delicate and 
pleasing. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 
$2.) 
The books in color are 

mainly for very young 
readers, and depend for their interest largely upon the hu- 
mor or variety of the illustrations and upon their attractive- 
ness to the eye. In no department of printing has there 
been more marked improvement than in this, many of these 
books showing notable artistic finish in the reproduction 
of colors. Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep, illustrated by 
Alice Wheaton Adams, is a kind of fot-pourri of some of 
the most familiar old-time childhood tales, which are skil- 
fully run together. The illustrations, printed in sepia and 
colors, are quaint and effective. (Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 

The new edition of the Baby World (The Century Co.) 
recalls an excellent compilation of stories, rhymes, and 
pictures for little folks, compiled from “St. Nicholas,” by 
its editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. ($1.) 

A Round Robin, by M. A. Hoyer and Robert Ellice 
Mack, is a series of stories for very little people, profusely 
illustrated in an exceedingly effective fashion, with quaint 
vignettes introduced into the text, and with full page 
pictures in colors. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

Marjorie and her Papa, by Robert Howe Fletcher, gives 
an account of the manner in which the two characters 
who figure in the narrative wrote a story and made 
pictures for it, the actual pictures in the book being 
furnished by Mr. R. B. Birch. (Century Co., New York.) 

A little volume in colors, which makes up in entertain- 
ment what it lacks in literary quality, is Scenes of Wonder 
and Delight (¥. A. Stokes & Co., New York), more accu- 
rately described by its sub-title as “a movable picture 
toy-book,” in which the figures are manipulated, to the 
edification of those readers who do not know how to read. 

The series of Mr. Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies” has no 
doubt suggested the Brownie Paper Dolls, by Florence E. 
Cory (F. A. Stokes & Co., New York), which contains a 
brownie doll with hats, coats, and other appendages to be 
cut out with scissors, after the usual fashion of the manu- 
factured paper dolls. The book is printed in colors, with 
colored borders covered with figures of brownies in a 
great variety of costumes. 

The bound volume of Wide Awake (D. Lothrop Com- 
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pany, Boston), presents the usual variety of text and 
pictures, and confirms the impression so often expressed 
in these columns, that it is an admirably edited periodical, 
shaped with great skill to meet the varied interests and 
needs of its young readers. It is not easy to over-esti- 
mate the value of the three or four periodicals for chil- 
dren which hold the front rank in this country. The 
Wide Awake in 
the variety of its 
topics, the ex- 
tent of the 
ground which 
it covers, the 
information 
which it im- 
parts, and the 
excellent _liter- 
ary skill which, 
as a rule, is evi- 
dent in its con- 
tributions, may 
be fairly taken 
as a type of their 
peculiar excel- 
lence. In no 
other country 
are magazines 
for children so 
entirely har- 
monious with 
healthy child 
life and with 
the educational 
influences of the 
home and the 
school. It isa 
p leasure to IN WINTER DRESS. 
commend the 
editorial in- 
stinct which, in 
producing what 
is popular, produces also uniformly that which is sound, 
wholesome, and of high quality. It isa disagreeable duty 
to point out the fact that there are limits to proper ad- 
vertising, and that those limits are passed in an advertise- 
ment on the inside cover of this volume; children ought 
not to be impressed into this service. 

Harper's Young People for 1891 makes a fine volume, 
running over with pictures, sketches, stories, poems, puz- 
zles, and almost every form of juvenile entertainment 
imaginable, not forgetting instruction as well. A sub- 
scription for the coming year would be one of the best 
imaginable holiday presents. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $2.) 

What Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has done for older 
readers in the way of giving them true impressions of 
Southern life and character before and “ endurin’” the war, 
by “ Marse Chan ” and other tales, he does for children in 
Among the Camps. ‘This is a capital collection of short 
stories about incidents of war-time, in which, in some way, 
children played a part or had an interest. Both boys and 
girls will be pleased by the tales. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, $2.50.) 





From “Seas and Lands.” 
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Macmillan & Co.”’s New Books 


MR. HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 


With roo illustrations printed in 12mo, uniform with the same author’s edition of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 12mo, $2.00. *,* Also a limited edition in large paper. 


The Vicar of Wakefield The Story of the Hills 

By OLIVER GOLDsMITH. With 182 illustrations | By H. N. Hutcuinson, author of “The Auto- == 
by HuGH THomsoN, and a Preface by Austin biography of the Earth.” With Illustrations. 
Dobson, 12mo, $2.00. I2mo, $1.50. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. remo, $2.25. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, author of “Windsor Castle,” etc. With Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
JERUSALEM 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT, author of “ Makers of Florence,” etc. With fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE WITH MANY NEW PLATES. 8vo, $6.00. 
THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE 
Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLiPHant, author of “ Makers of Venice,” “ Royal Edin- 


burgh,” etc. With Portraits, fifty illustrations, and many page plates reproduced from pictures by Florentine 
artists. 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 





Wild Beasts and Their Ways Glimpses of Old English Homes 


Reminiscences in Asia, Africa, and America. By Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
F.R.S., etc., author of “Albert Nyanza,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth, extra gilt, $3.50. merous Illustrations. 4to, $3.50. 


By ELizaBETH BALCH, author of “An Author’s Love.” With nu- 


WivtTéa 1396 ILEOSTRATIONS. Sv0,, $5.00. 
LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE 


With one hundred and thirty-eight Illustrations from original drawings by Doré. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 8vo, $5.00. 





Now Ready. With 600 Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, $8.00. Just Published. With 300 Illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 
Electricity and Magnetism Schliemann’s Excavations 
Translated from the French of AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Revised and | An Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. ScHUCHHARDT, 


Edited by Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S. With 600 . Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the 
Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, $8.00. ; 7 German by Eugénie Sellers. With an Appendix on the recent discov- 


eries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an Intro- 


o TI is . ms . . is 2 ats i e 2 . . é ? 2 : 
weedeat p dg By ony cs ms gg 2 ray electricity and magnetism in duction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With Illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS 


Uniformly bound in cloth, gilt, each $1.00. 


THE BURNING OF ROME 


A Story of the Days of Nero. By ALFRED J. CHURCH. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 





THE WITCH OF PRAGUE CECILIA DE NOEL 
A Fantastic Tale. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of | By LANOE FALCONER, author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’? 
a Saracinesca a etc. bay numerous illus 12mo, $1.00. 
rations by W. J. Hennessy. 12mo, $1.00. TIM: A St , 
: ory of School Life 
LIFE’S HANDICAP Tc y 
By RupyArD_ KiPLinG, author of “Plain Tales from the IN PREPARATION: 


= “The Light that Failed.” Newedition. 12mo, | THE HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE 
1.00. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
Sane, Se PALACES MARIAM; or, Twenty-One Days 





y J. H.. SHorTHOUSE, author of “John Inglesant.’” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. By HoRACE VICTOR. 
BY THE REV. PROF. ALFRED J. CHURCH A PAIR OF ORIGINALS 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY By E. WarD, author of ‘‘ Fresh from the Fens.” With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 
With colored Illustrations after FLAXMAN. 12m0, cloth, $1.00, MRS. MARSHALL’S NEW BOOK 
WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD By EMMA MARSHALL, author of “ Under Salisbury Spire,” etc. With Illus- 
With colored Illustrations after FLAXMAN. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00. trations, 12mo, $1.25. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY 
Second Series. With Illustrations after JULIUS SCHNORR. I2mo. $1.25. By Mrs. MoLeswortH, author of “Carrots,” “Children of the Castle,” etc. 
*,* Also the First Series, with Illustrations. $1.25. With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 16mo, $1.25. 





* * All purchasers of books are invited to send for Macmillan & Co.s New Illustrated 
floliday Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 12 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company 





UNCLE TOWM’S CABIN 


By HarrirT BEECHER Stowe. Mew Holiday Edition. With 
18 full-page illustrations and over one hundred and twenty 
text illustrations by Edward W. Kemble. In 2 vols., 16mo, 
attractively bound, $4.00. 


VENETIAN LIFE 


By WiLtt1AM DEAN Howe Lis. Aoliday Edition. Vith colored 
illustrations (aquatints) from original designs by Childe Hassam, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls and Ross Turner. 
2 vols,, 12mo, bound in the Venetian colors, white and gold, 
with slip covers in the style of ‘‘ Marble Faun,” $5.00. 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY 


With its Companion Poems, ‘‘ How the Old Horse Won the Bet” 
and ‘‘ The Broomstick Train. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
A Holiday Book, with 60 illustrations by Howard Pyle. 8vo, 
full leather binding, $1.50. 


SNOW BOUND 


By Joun G. WuiTTier. New Holiday Edition. With a portrait 
of Mr. Whittier and g photogravure illustrations by Edmund 
H. Garrett. Daintily bound from designs by Mrs. Whitman. 
16mo, white and blue, $1.50. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


A New Riverside Edition of his Works, carefully revised for this 
issue by Dr. Holmes ; 13 vols; 10 vols. of prose, and Poetical 
Works in 3 vols. Each, crown 8vo, $1.50; the set, $19.50; 
half calf, $35,75; half calf, gilt top, $39.00 ; half levant, $52.00. 


ODES, LYRICS AND SONNETS 


From the Poems of JAMES RussELL LOWELL. White and gold. 
1émo, gilt top, $1.00; half levant, $3.00; full polished calf, 
$4.00 wet ; full levant, $4.00 met. 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
(RIVERSIDE EDITION) 


With Notes and Portraits. Literary Essays (in 4 vols.) Political 
Essays (in 1 vol.) Literary and Political Addresses (in 1 vol.) 
Poems’ (in 4 vols.) In 10 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, each, 
$1.50; the set, 10 vols., $15.00; half calf, $27.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $30.00 ; half levant, $40.00. 


LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES 
By JAMES RussELL LOWELL. Containing papers on Milton, Gray, 
Landor, Walton, Shakespeare, Richard III, etc. $1.25. 
A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 


A very interesting story of her girlhood by Lucy LAarcom. Holiday 
Edition. $1.25. 


POINTS OF VIEW (4 New Book). 
BOOKS AND MEN 


Two tasteful vols. of remarkably bright and readable essays. By 
AGNES REPPLIER. $1.25 each. 


JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA 
By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HArDy, author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,” 
‘* The Wind of Destiny,” ‘‘ Passe Rose,” etc. With portraits 
of Mr. Neesima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


ON THE THRESHOLD 


An entirely new edition of Dr. MuNGER’s remarkably good and 
popular book, with a new chapter on ‘‘ Purity.” $1.00. 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN 


By Lucy Larcom. $1.00. 


‘‘A book of so sweet and noble spirit that one hardly dares commend it in 
everyday words, yet the author wishes to make everyday life full of the life of 
heaven.” 


** For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, - . 


Boston 





HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


The Last Days of Pompeii. PoMPEIAN EDITION. 


By BuLWeER (Lord Lytton). This thrilling historical novel, the sublime 
creation of a genius, is produced in a superb manner befitting the brilliant 
conception of the author. It contains fifty photogravure illustrations from 
photographs of Pompeii as it now is. especially selected on the spot by a 
member of the firm, and also from celebrated restorations and Pompeiian 
frescoes. The magnificent and distinctively Pompeiian binding far sur- 
passes anything of the kind ever attempted in this or any other country. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in full gold, - - - $6.00 
Parchment Edition. Limited to 250 copies, numbered and registered, and 
printed on fine laid paper with broad, ample margins. The illustrations 
are proof impressions on imperial Japanese paper. 
2 vols., small quarto, genuine parchment covers embossed in full gold, gilt 
tops, - - . - - - - $15.00 


Rienzi. ROMANESQUE EDITION. 
THE LAsT OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. By BULWER (Lord Lytton). A 
superb edition of this splendid historical romance, which stands without 
an equal, full of photogravure illustrations from Roman photographs, 
printed on supercalendered and plated paper. The paper is of excellent 
manufacture ; the printing, the best ; and the binding, magnificent. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in gold, gilt tops, - - - $6.00 
Parchment Edition. A limited edition of the above, printed on fine laid paper 


with broad, ample margins, with proof illustrations on imperial Japanese 
paper. Strictly limited to 250 numbered copies. 


2 vols., small quarto, full parchment embossed in gold, gilt tops, - $15.00 


The Lily of the Arno 


Or, FLORENCE PAST OR PRESENT. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 
In the beautiful Flower City of Italy, so attractive to Americaas, there is an 
endless amount of historic folk-lore, an abundance of which the author has 
delicately interwoven with descriptions of the cathedrals, the campaniles, and 
the Florentine people, making one of the most: interesting, instructive, and 
thoroughly complete books of this class ever issued. 

Illustrated with twenty-five photogravures from photographs of points of 
interest in Florence. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, —- $3.00 


The Lady of the Lake. STIRLING EDITION. 


By Sir WALTER Scott. A splendid edition of this celebrated romantic 
poem, with all of Scott’s introductions and a complete appendix; printed 
on fine laid paper and containing numerous photogravures illustrating the 
Scottish scenery as so marvelously described by the author. 

1 vol., imperial 8vo, cloth, gold and silver, gilt tops, - - $4.00 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





The Voice of the Sea 


The splendid reception awarded the ‘‘ Dreams of the Sea”’ has induced us to 
follow its success by the above volume, which will, if possible, outdo in 
attractiveness its worthy predecessor. The exquisite illustrations, some- 
times full page and again delicately interwoven ‘with the text, which is 
selected from the masterpieces of well-known writers, serve as a superb 
setting for this artistic production. 


1 vol., oblong quarto (15x8 inches in size), boxed, - - $2.50 


Arcadian Days 


By WILL1AM Howe Downes. Illustrated by A. H. Bicknell. A great 
appeal to the hearts of all lovers of nature is made by the strong descriptive 
power of the author, which, together with the exquisitely penciled half-tone 
engravings and vigorous etchings accompanying the text, makes a volume 
of strong literary merit and intrinsic worth. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, - - - $4.00 


Chatterbox for 1891 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, con- 
taining a large amount of copyright American matter, which cannot be 
reprinted by any other firm. The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great 
variety of original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and every 
illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for this work, by the 
most eminent English artists. Over 200 full-page original illustrations. 


This name, a household word in every home in the land, has become en- 
deared in the hearts of two generations, and the readers of the early volumes 
are now men and women, who knowthat no books will delight their children 
more, or instruct them to a greater extent, than these dear old annual vol- 
umes, whose sales have long since mounted above the million mark. This 
year, to add to the enormous sales, the publishers have spared no expense or 
trouble in securing a paper that would do entire justice to this royal juve- 
nile, and make the illustrations appear to their best advantage, and, if possi- 
ble, bring the books nearer the zenith of juvenile perfection. 


1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, - - - $1.25 


Little Ones Annual, Vol. ro 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited by WILLIAM T. 
ApaAms (Oliver Optic). 
This beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best 
writers of juvenile literature, carefully selected and edited. It is embel- 
lished with 370 entirely original illustrations, drawn expressly for the work 
by the most celebrated book illustrators in America, and engraved on wood 
in the highest style, under the superintendence of George T. Andrew. 

1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, = - = - ‘$r7g 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 











Ben-Hur. Illustrated. 
3en-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WaALLacr. 
Two Volumes. 20 Full-page Photogravures. Over 1,0.0 
Illustrations as Marginal Drawings by W1LL1AM Ma _ TIN 
Jouns nN. Crown 8ve. Boundin Silk ard Gold, Uncut 
Edgesand Gilt Top. Price $7.00. (Ja Gladstone Box.) 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


By 1 Ew. WALLACP, 
paper. 
Sharp Eyes: 

A Rambler's Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks amonz In- 

sects, Birds, and Flowers. By W. HAMILTON Gipson. 

ll ustrated by the A .thor. 8vo, ¢ loth, Ornament 1, Un- 

cut Edge; and Gilt Top, $5.00. (/x a Box.) 

Other Works Wr tten and Illustrated by 
W. Hamilton Gibson: 

STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. 
Cloth, Ornamental $3.50. 

Happy Huvstinc-Grounps. 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/z a Box.) 

Hicuways AND Byways. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, $7.50. (Jz a Box.) 

PasToraAL Days. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 

$7.50. (Jz a Box.) 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


14 Full-page Engravings on Plat - 
4to, Ornamental Leather, $3.50. (/2 a Box.) 


Royal 8vo, 


Mluminated, 





From ‘* Ben-Hur.’ st : 
Copyrizht, 1891, !y Harper & Notes by A. ‘T QuILLER-C OUCH. Illu: trations by AL- 
Brothers. FRED Parsons. Crown Svo, Ornamental Half Leather, 


Uncut E ges anJ Gilt Top, $2.00. (Jz a Box.) 


‘‘Harper’s Young People”’ for 1891. 
Vol. XI¥. With about 800 Illustrations and 860 Piges. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.50. Vols. V. and VITI., $3.50 each. Orher Volumes out of print. 


Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
A Selection fron the Sonnets of WiLL1AM WorpswortTu. 
trations by ALFRED PARsons. ato, Full Leather, Gilt Edges. $5.00. 


With Numerous Tivus- 
(In a Box.) 


The Spanish-American Republics. 


By THEODORE CutILp. Pr ofusely Illustrated. Large 8vo, Orn .mental Clo h, $ .50. 


“The Quiet Life.’’ 


Certain Verses by Various Hancs: the Motive set forth in a Prologue and Ep logue 
by Austin Dopson; the whole Adorned with Numerous Drawings by Enwin A. 
Apspery and ALFrep Parsons, 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/ 
a Box.) 


Old Songs. 
With D awines by Epwin A. Anppry and ALFrep Parsons. 
Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/x a Box.) 

She Stoops to Conquer. 


3y Dr. Goupsmitu, 
ALFRED PARsoNs. 


. 


4to, Ornamental 


With Drawings by TF pain A. Appry. 
Folio, Leather, Illumin_ted, Gilt Edges, $20.0 . 


Herrick’s Poems. 
With Drowi gs by Epwin A. Appry. 4to, 
Cloth, I] um’d Gi t Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Box.) 


Sketching Rambles in Hol- 


land. By Georcr H. BouGcuton, A R.A. 
Illustrated with Drawings y the Au.hor and 
Epwin A Appry. 8vo, Cloth, Ituminated, 
$5.00; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 


Decoraions by 
(Jn a Box.) 














Engravings on Wood. 


By MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
Woop-ENGRAVERS. Descriptive Letter-press 
by W. M. Larran. °Folio, Ornamental 
Covers, $12.00. (Jz a Box ) 





From ‘* THE WARWICKSHIRE Avon.” 


Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 


Our Amateur Circus; 


Or, a New York S ason. 
planatory Legends. 


Twenty Cclored Plates by H.W. McVickar. With ex- 
Oblong quarto, bound in Silk, $5.00. (/2 a Box.) ‘ 


The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour-e7 through Hollind, Ge-manv, Denmark, 
Norway. and Sweden with Visits to Heligoland and the Land of the Mi'night Sun. 
By Tuomas W. knox  Profusely Ilustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.00. 

Other Books By Thomas W. Knox. 

Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornament 1. 

Tur Boy TRAVELLERS IN GREAT Brivart AND IRELAND, $3.00.—IN Mexico, 
$3.00.—IN AUSTRALASIA, $3 00.—IN THRE Russtan Emp .00.—ON THE 
ConGo, $3.0.—IN SoutH AMBRICA, $3.00.—IN THR F, AsT. In. Five 
Volumes. $3.00 a volume.—THe Vov AGE oF ‘THY “* Vivia 2.50.—HuNT- 
ING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND Ska. In Two Volumes, >a volume, 


Howard Pyle’s Works: 


Illustrated by the Author. 
A Moprrwn ALAppin. }1l'd by the Author. 
Jur Woxper Crock. 160 Drawings by the Author. 
by KATHARINE PyLe. 
TEPPER AND SALT. Illustrated by the Author. 






MEN oF Tro™, 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 
Embellished with Verses 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 
ato, Cloth, Illuminated, $2.00. 





From ** Harrver’s YounG Pgop.e.” Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 


Art and Criticism. 
Monographs and Siudies. By TuHropore Cuitp. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6. 0. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Including Roswell’s 


Richly IHllustr ted. Large 


Una Box.) 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Mg ury of a 


Journey into North Wales. Edited by Grorcre Birkreck Huu, D.C. 6 vol- 
umes, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $10.00. (/” a Box.) 

Illustrated by Doré: 
The Rime -f the Ancient Mariner. Py Samurt Taytor Coieripcr. Folio, 


Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $10.00. (/2 a Box.) 
The Rawn. By EvGar ALLAN Por. With Comment by Epmunp CLARENCE 
STEDMAN. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $10.00. (/” a Bor.) 


Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. 
3y AmMeEtiA B. Epwarps. 
Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00. 


Profusely Hlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 


Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story. 


Near’y Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. 
BrecHErR, WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, 
tr tions. Se ected by J. P. McCAskey. 


With selections from 
WarkeEN, and Dickens. With I}lus- 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, O;namental, $2.50. 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By FRANK FRENCH. 
Poems by MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $6.00. 
Cathedrals and Abbeys 
In Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive T etter-press by the Rev. R. WHEAT- 
LEY, DD. Profusely Illustrated. Folio, Illuminated Cloth, $10.00. (/” a Box.) 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s Works: 


Fight Volumes. Profucely Illustrated. 


With 
(Jn a Box.) 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00 each. 

Tue Story oF Linerty.—Ovp Times IN THE CoLoNies.—THe Boys or 776 
RUILDING THE NATION.—DkuUM-BEAT OF THE ATION —MARCHING TO 
VicroryY.—REDEBEMING THE REPUBLIC.—FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT. 


Will Carleton’s Poems: 
City Lecenps.—Citry BALLaps.—Farm Ferstivars.—FarmM LeGenps.—F ARM 


3ALLADS. One Volume each. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2.00 a volume; Gilt Edges, $2.50; Full Seal, $4.00. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER 


& BROTHERS, New York. 


La The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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The Founding of the German Empire. 
‘Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel 
by Prof. MarsHALL L. Perrin of the Boston Univer- 
sity. Vol. 4 (with portrait of Emperor Frederick) is 
now ready, and will be tollowed shortly by Vol. 5, 
completing the set of 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, per vol., 
$2.00; or in half morocco, $3.00 per vol. 


Recollections of a Private. A story of the 
Army of the Potomac. By Warken LEE Goss, 
author of “Jed.” With over 80 illustrations by Chapin 
and Shelton. Royal 8 vo. Cloth, $3.25; seal rus ia, 
$4.25; half morocco, $5.00, 


Making the Most of Life. By the Rev. 
J. R. Mitter, D.D., author of ‘Silent Times.” 
16mo, $1.00, 


A Score of Famous Composers. By 
NaTtHAN Haske t Do tg, formerly musical editor of 
the Philadelphia Press and Evening Bulletin. With 
portraits cf Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haycin, etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Famous English Statesmen. By SARAH 
K. Botton, author of ‘ Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous,” etc. With portraits of Gladstone, John 
3right, Robert Peel, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Thrown on Her Own Resources; or 
What Girls Can Do. By “ Jenniz June.” 
(Mrs. Croly). A book for girls. 12mo, with portrait 
of the author, $1.00. 


The Jo-Boat Boys. 
Cowan, D.D., editor of “Our Young People,’ 
Illustrated by H. W. Pierce. 12mo, $1.50. 


Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
author of ** Half a Dozen Boys.” Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.25. 
An Entire Stranger. By the Rev. T. L. 
Bauy. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.25. A thoroughly 
practical book, and we shall be glad to see it in the 


hands of all teachers and their scholars. 


Tennyson’s Poems. Handy Volume 
Edition. 8 vols, Cloth, gilt top, neat cloth 
ie sk «= es sé Fe ee ee © e SD 
Half Russia, gilt edges, leather box . . + 12.00 


By the Rev. J. F. 


’ etc. 





Halfcalf, giltedges . . . . © «© 2 + «© « 3200 
American seal Russia, gilt edges, round corners, 
fancy leatherette case . . . . ° + 15.00 | 





Dicken’s Complete Works. A new edition 
from new large faced type, well leaded. 15 Volume 
Edition, cloth, $18.75; gilt top, $22.50; half calf, 
$37.50 and $45.00. 30 Volume Edition, 799 full-page 
illustrations, cloth, $40.00; half calf, ¢80,00; half 
levant, $110, 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRonTE. With 
48 illustrations engraved by Andrew, Carefully 
printed from beautiful type on superior calendered 
paper, 2 volumes r12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00 ; 
halt calf, $9.00; édztion de luxe, limited to 250 
numbered copies, large paper, Japan proofs mounted, 
$10.00, 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By THomas 
HuGuHEs. With 53 illustrations engraved by Andrew, 
Carefully printed from beautiful type on calendered 
paper, 12mo, cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50; édztion 
de luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, large paper, 
Japan proofs mounted, $5.00, 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire, 1776-1850. An autobiogra; hical 
account of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard, Fully 
illustrated, 12mo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00, 


The Lotus Series of Poets. 6 vols., 12mo. 
kach volume illustrated with a photogray ure title-page 
and frontispiece from new designs by the best artists, 
Carefully printed on good paper and bound in original 
and taking styles. Price per volume, $2.00; parti- 
colored cloth, $1.50; changeable colored silk, boxed 
China silk, $2.00, 

Robert Browning. Lalia Rookh. Lucile. 

Tennyson. Mrs. Browning. Lady of the Lake. 


The Alhambra Series of Notable Books. 
6 vols., r2mo. Each voiume illustrated with a photo- 
gravure title-page and frontispiece from new designs 
by the best artists. Carefully printed on good paper 
and bound in original and taking styles. Price per 
volume, boxed, parti-colored cloth, $1.50; changeable 
colored silk, $2.00; China silk, $2.00, 

The Alhambra. Romola Lorna Doone. 

Scottish Chiefs. Notre-Dame. Sketch-Book, 


Tennyson’s Greater Poems. 3 vols., r8mo. 
Neatly boxed. Each volume illustrated with a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and title-page from designs by 
the best artists. Bound in dainty styles. Price per 
volume, parti-colored cloth, $1,00; changeable colored 
silk, $1.50, . 

Idylls of the King. 

The Princess. 


In Memoriam. 








"Notable Books for Library Use and Holiday Gifts 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. HEPworRTH 
Dixon. New edition, complete in one volume. A 
history of the Tower of London, from the seventh 
l.ondon edition, with 47 illustrations. Royal, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00, 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 
Compiled by CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. New and 
revised edition, with -40 reproductions of autograph 
poems, and 32 full-page illustrations. Over goo pages. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $5.00; full levant, 
gilt, $10.00 ; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Crowell’s Illustrated 
Edition, Over 600 illustrations, Printed on super- 
fine calendered paper. Beautiful clear type and 
superior binding. Sold separately or in sets. Cloth, 
gilt top, 15 vols., r2mo, $22.50; half calf extra, $45.00; 
half crushed morocco, $52.50. 


Les Misérables. By Vicror Huco. Illus- 
trated edition, 160 full-page illustrations. Translated 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vols., 
$7.50; half calf extra, $15.00; half crushed morocco, 
$17.50; half crushed levant, $20.00. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 
From American and toreign Authors, including 
translations from ancient sources, Edited by ANNA 
L. Warp, compiler of ‘A Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of 
reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 

‘*One of the most useful books of its class that ever 
came under our notice.”—Book Buyer. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
Poets. Based upon Bohn’s Edition, Revised, corrected 
and enlarged. By ANNA L. Warp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, beveled boards, $2.00 ; half-calf, $4.00. 

‘* The more competent the critic who examines it the 
heartier will be his verdict.” — Congregationalist. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BourRIENNE, his Private 
Secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. Phipps, New and 
revised edition, with 34 full-page portraits and other 
illustrations. 4 vols.,12 mo, cloth, plain, $5.00 ; cloth, 
gilt top, paper label, $6.00; half calf, $12.00. Limited 
edition with over 1oo illustrations, gilt top, half 
leather, $10.00, 

The latest American editions, and the only one with 

a complete index. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East 14th St., New York 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, with over 6,000 Pages, 
Handsomely Illustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits. Compiled 
and Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Helen 


Mackay Hutchinson. 


From John Greenleaf Whittier: The plan and execution are deserving of 


unqualified praise, 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 


any school in America can spare this work. 


The Critic: Earnest gratitude is due to the editors whose combined study 


has produced so valuable a work. 


William Dean Howells : 
hardly have been more complete. 


CONTENTS: 


Vol, I.—Earty Cotontat Literature, 1607-1675. 
Vol. Il. —Larer Cotoniac LITERATURE, 1676-1764. 
Vol. I11.—Litrerature OF THE REVOLUTION, 1765-1787. 


Vol. 1V.—Lirerature oF THE REpuBLIC, Constitutional Period, 1788-1820, 


Vol. V.—LireRavuRE OF THE REPUBLIC, 1821-1834. 


Vols. VI., VIL, VITL.—Lirerature OF THE ReEpuBLic, 1835-1860, 
Vols. IX., X., X1.—Lirerarure oF THE Repus.ic, 1861-1891. 


A prospect of American Literature that could 


I do not see how 





| sets, 


sold separately ; 


Fully representing 


These are the three most popular of Mark Twain’s stories. 
bound, profusely illustrated, square octavo, and uniform in style. Sold only in 
SET COMPLETtr, IN A BOX, $6 


Special edition of the above books, fully illustrated and handsomely bound, 


The following books and many other standard publications will 
be on sale at our new store, 67 5th Ave., near 14th Street. 
large number of books well suited for Holiday presents. 


NEW HOLIDAY SET OF MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 


We have a 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 


They are specially 


00. 


The Prince and the Pauper, - - - $3.00 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, - - 2.75 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, 3.00 
Cheap Edition of Huckleberry Finn, - 1.00 


writers that have arisen since the beginning of the Civil War. Vol. XI. 
contains BIUGRAPHICAL NOTICES of all authors quoted, selections from recent 
literary productions, and an exhaustive topical index of the entire work, 


The cream of 500,000 works copyrighted by American writers. 1,207 authors 
quoted, Over 2,671 selections, covering every branch of literature from 1607 to 
1890, chronologically arranged. Biographical notice of each author. Exhaustive 
topical index. . 


Five Fine Portraits and Specimen Pages Sent Free. 


Cloth, with ink and gold back and side stamp, per vol., $3 00 
Plain cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, professional edition, per vol., 3.00 


Leather, library style, marbled edges, per vol., 4.00 

Half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, per vol., 

Half Turkey morocco, gilt top and back, cloth sides, and broad 
margins, per vol., 5.00 








LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 8vo, 330 pages. Portrait. 


The publication of this book was a literary event. The powerful side light it 
throws upon the life and character of Thomas Carlyle will make the volume indis- 
pensable to all who venerate the genius, or are interested in the personality, of 
the Sage of Chelsea, 


Vellum cloth (half bound), gilt top, $1.75. 


ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. 


By Matt Crim, author of ‘‘ Zeke’l,” ‘‘ Bet Crow,” ‘‘ S’thiry Ann,” 
** Was It An Exceptional Case ?” etc. 
A story that is sure to be eagerly sought after and read by Miss Crim’s many 
admirers. 
$1.00 
.50 


Stamped cloth, - > = 
Paper cover, - - = = 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York City. (Near 14th St.) 
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16mo. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


First Series. Edited by MABEL Loomis Topp and T. W. 
HIGGINSON. I6mo. Bound in drab and white cloth. 
Gilt top. Price, $1.50; white and gold, $1.50. 


Second Series. Edited by T. W. H1GGInson and MABEL 
Loomis Topp. Witha preface by Mrs. Todd, and an 
autograph letter from Helen Jackson to Miss Dickinson. 


‘They seem an argument for immortality.” 
—Christian Register. 


The Story of the Glittering Plain 


Which has been also called the Land of Living Men, or the 
Acre of the Undying. Written by WiLiiAM Morris. A 
limited addition from a font of type, which, with the orna- 
mental letters and borders, was designed by Mr. Morris. Demy 
8vo, Unique binding. Price, $2.50. 





Ailes 
d’ Alouette 


A little volume of 
complete ver- 
ses. By F. W. 
BouRDILLON. 
With 12 illus- 
trations by Ed- 
mund H. Gar- 
rett. Small 4to. 
Whiteand gold 
binding Price, 
$1.00; parch- 
ment paper, 75 
cents. 





The Light of Asia 


Illustrated Edition. By Sir Epwin 
Edition, Square 12mo, 
full gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 


ARNOLD, 


M.A Holiday 
with a new portrait. 


Price, $1.50; 


Power Through Repose 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Flowers of Fancy 


From the works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
white and gold, in box, $2.00; or separately, $1.00 each. 


Shakespeare’s Works 


From the text of Rev. Alexander Dyce’s second edition. 
Half Russia, gilt top, $9 00; cloth, $5.25. 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and 
*D. WARD. 


By Susan COOLIDGE 





,ome Holiday Books 


Roses of Romance 


From the Poems of John Keats. 
Edmund H. 


Selected and illustrated by 
Garrett. 


Arranged and illus- 
Both of the above, 16mo, 


7 vols. 


A Lost Hero 

HERBERT 
With 30 illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1 50. 


In the High Valley 


Being the fifth and last of the 
Series. Illustrated by Jesse McDermott. 
Price, $1.25. 


The House of the Wolfings 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and All the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in prose and in verse by WILLIAM Morris, 
author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 12mo, Oxford style, $2.00. 


‘* Who shall say whether Morris is the better inventor or singer in this beauti- 
ful work—in a song that is. so laden with story, a story which, whether prose or 
verse, is such pure singing.” — Nation. 


A CALENDAR OF SONNETS 
By HELEN Jackson (H.H.). A Sonnet for each Month in 
the Year. With 12 full-page illustrations by Emil Bayard, 
24 vignettes by E. H. Garrett, and a portrait of “H. H.” 
Small 4to. Uniquely bound. Price, $2.00. 


Louise M. Alcott 


Her Life, Letters and Journal. Edited by EpNAH 
D. CHENEY. With portrait and views of the 
Alcott Home in Concord, 1 vol., 16mo, uniform 
with ‘** Little Women.” Price, $1.50. 





“Katy Dip” 
16mo, cloth. 





George Meredith’s Novels 


Ir vols., 12mo. English Edition, $2.00 each; Author’s 
Popular Edition, $1.50 each. 


Balzac’s Novels 


Translated by Miss WORMELEY. ITalf Russia. 


Jock O’Dreams 


A Child’s Story Book. By JuLie M. LippMAnn. 
Jesse McDermott. Square 12mo, cloth. 





*- 


Ig vols. $1.50 per vol. 


'ilustrated by 
Price, $1.25. 
Old Rough, the Miser 


By Lity F. WesskLHOEFT, author of *‘ Sparrow, the Tramp.” With 
21 illustrations by J. F. Goodridge. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FOR DAILY THOUGHT 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE 
A brief Selection of Prose and Verse for Each Day in the 
Year. Chosen by Susan CooLipGE. 16mo. White 
and green cloth. Price, $1.00; full gilt, $1.25. 


The Lover’s Year-Book | 
of Poetry 


A Story of the Waldenses, 
EDWARD HaALte, 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. 
Price, $2.00, 


troubadour song,”"—Helen Jackson (‘* H. H.”). 





Including ‘‘ Verses ” 


Seven Hundred Years ae 
A Holiday Edition, with 129 illustrations “aan 


“**In His Name’ is the most artistic story Mr, Hale has ever written. 
’ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
| “As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” 
| Every Day in the Year. 18mo, 

cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


A Selection for 
Price, $1.00. 


White 


Helen Jackson’s Complete 


Poems 


and ‘‘ Sonnets 


Day i in the Year. By HORACE and Lyrics” in one volume. 16mo » 
PARKER CHANDLER. Vol. I., Price, $150. White cloth, gilt ; 
January to July. 16mo, cloth, | edge, $1.75 : calf, padded, $4.00; 
$1.25. morocco, padded, $3.50 
IN HIS NAME ae 
S aa pers 


Ago. By ts 








Square 12mo. Cloth, gilt. val ppt THE | 
iicilehcaineii isrh WIND 
wo i 
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ew and Recent Books 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


The Life of an Artist 





7 


he y An Autobiography, by Jutes Breton, Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 


Aannrite sr) 4 Edition de Luxe, with Portrait, twenty Plates, and fac-simile of 1 
ats Vey Autograph Poem. Gilt top, uncut edges, vellum cover, stamped in gold = 
Bie with specially prepared design, Edition limited to 500 copies, numbered. 
“THe Story or CoLeTTEe” Price, $10.00. “THE Story or My House” 
Among the paintings which have been reproduced in this volume are ‘‘ The First Communion,” ‘‘ Evening at Finistére,” ‘A Pardon, 
Brittany,” ‘‘ Calling the Gleaners,” ‘‘ The Colza-Gatherers,” ‘‘ The Last Ray,” ‘‘ Going to the Fields,” and ‘‘ St. John’s Eve.” In addition 
to the pictures which are in the galleries of American amateurs, the publishers have reproduced examples of the artist’s works which are in 


France and England. The reproductions are by the gelatine process, printed upon India paper, and mounted by hand. Inasmuch as the edition 
is strictly limited, it is essential that intending subscribers should send in their orders as soon as possible. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF : 
The Story of My House 


By Greorce H. ELLWANGeR, author of “The Garden’s Story.” With an etched frontispiece, and numerous head and 
tail-pieces. dition de Luxe, limited to one hundred copies, numbered. On hand-made Holland paper, with 
uncut edges, gilt top. Crown 8vo. Half cloth, $6.00. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF | pele Fifty Perfect Poems 


The Story of Colette ; . A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, by 
Krom the French of ** La Neuvaine de ( olette.” A aa English and American Poets, selected and edited 
new, large-paper edition. With 36 Illustrations. _ ‘i by CHARLES A, DANA and ROssITER JOHNSON, 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The great popularity which this book has attained 
in its smaller form has led the publishers to issue an 
illustrated edition, with original drawings by JEAN 
CLAUDE, both vignette and full-page. 

“The story is as pure and refreshing as the innocent yet sigh- 
ing gayety of Colette’s life.’—Providence Fournal. 


My Canadian Journal, 1872-’78 
By Lapy DuFFERIN, author of ‘‘ Our Vice-Regal Life 
in India.” Extracts from letters home written 
while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General of Car.- 
ada. With Portrait, Map and Illustrations from 
sketches by Lord DurFERIN. I2mo, Clotn, $2.00. 


Poems 
By Witu1aM E. H. Lecky, author of ‘‘ The History 


With 72 Illustrations, printed on Japanese silk 
paper. Large 8vo. Bound in silk, $10.00. 


New Editions of English Odes and 
English Lyrics 

Selected by EpMuND W. Gossr, with frontispiece on 
India paper from a design by HAMO ‘THORNY- 
crRoFT, A.R.A. Numerous head and tail-pieccs 
from drawings hy Louis RHEAD. 16mo. 2 vols. 
Cloth. special design in geld, $1.50 each. Same, 
in parchment, $1.75 each. 


The Ice Age in North America 


And its Bearings upon the Antiquity of Man. By Prof. 
G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, Assistant on the United 
States Geological Survey. With an Appendix on 


of England in the Eighteenth Century.”” 18mo. ‘*The Probable Cause of Glaciation,” by WARREN 

White vellum, stamped in gold, $1.00. eC 2 UpHaAM. With 150 Mapsand Illustrations. New 

Only the personal friends of the eminent historian 4 shi Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, $£.00. 
have known his verses, and this is his first public 


appearance as a poet. “a : TAN The Music Series 
The Flight of the Shadow. “a 


GrEORGE MACDoNALD, author of ‘* Malcolm,” 


Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches of 
The Great German Composers ; The Great Italian 
and French Composers; Great Singers; Great 

“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” etc. No. Violinists and Pianists. Five volumes. 18mo. 

85, Town and Country Library. 1I2mo, Paper, sa Bound in half white and red sides, $3.50 per set ; 

50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. Reduced from half calf, $8.00. 

Breton’s * Lirk OF AN ARTIST ” ? 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
Little Smoke We All 


Story of the Sioux. By WiLiiaAmM O. SropparD, author of | By Octave THANET. A graphic story of the adventures of two boys 
** Crowded Out o’ Crofield.” With twelve full-page Illustrations “in Arkansas. With twelve full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
by F. S. DELLENBAUGH; Portraits of Sitting Bull. Red Cloud, and $1.50. 
other chiefs; and seventy-two head and tail-pieces, representing “We All” and ‘ Little Smoke” are bound uniformly with the 
the various implements and surroundings of Indian life. 8vo, 300 books previously published in the series ‘‘ Good Books for Young 
pages, cloth, $1.50. Readers,” viz. : 

Crowded Out o’ Crofield. By Wititiam O. Sropparp. 

King Tom and the Runaways. By Louis PENDLETON. 

The Log School-House on the Columbia. By HrezeKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Midshipman Paulding 


By Moiiy ELiior SEAWELL, author of ‘ Little Jarvis.” A true 
story of the War of 1812. With six full-page Illustrations. S8vo, 
bound uniformly with ‘* Little Jarvis,” $1.00. 


Straight On 


A story for young and old. By the author of ‘‘ Colette.” With 
eighty-six Illustrations. 320 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


’ 


Also, two new books by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, ‘ Syd 
Belton” and ‘* The Crystal Hunters.” 

CS Send for the holiday edilion of Appleton’’ Monthly Bulletin, 
containing lists of a large number of new and recent books suitable for 


ScaFFoLD Burial holiday sifts, with descriptions, specimen illustrations, etc. Matle7 To THE REscuE 
From ‘ LitrLe SMOKE” Sree on request. From ‘STrRaiGHT On” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK 





